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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medl- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condition. 
Our readers are our friends and an advertisement in 
Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 
to the homes of our friends. 


We will not. knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to your 
banks and guarantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturers’ promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this gcuar- 


antee. Page 
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From Friend to Friend 


COOPERATIVE PARTNERS 

You are going to find the advertising 
columns of Successful Farming a great 
help to you this year. 

Of course they have been useful in the 
past. They have given you reliabie and 
dependable information on many subjects 
connected with your business and your 
life and the lives of the members of your 
family. 

But this year there will be a particular 
advantage to you in keeping in close 


-touch with our advertisers. 


This is to be-a-year of readjustment 
more than any other year that most of us 
can remember. 

The appearance of an advertisement in 
Successful Farming has always meant the 
carrying out of the promises made in the 
advertisement. It has meant the delivery 
of the quality and the standard called for | 5 
in the advertiser’s proposal. 

This year it means more than that. It 
is going to mean that the advertiser has 
stability and strength and faith in the 
future of American agriculture. 


It is going to mean that the advertiser 
is ready to throw in his lot with the farmer 
and that he is going to realize that his 
own prosperity depends on how well he 
serves the farmer. 


Each dollar an advertiser invests in 
advertising in Successful Farming this 
year is a wager that thru the farmer’s 
own individual effort and thru legislation 
and administration and organization and 
the operation of natural laws, the farmer 
will prosper and be a good customer for 
standard merchandise of quality, pro- 
duced by reliable houses who make their 
living by serving the farmer. 

An advertisement in Successful Farm- 
ing this year is going to mean that the 
advertiser is deliberately making an in- 
vestment that will make it to his interest 
to lend every assistance possible to see 
that the best interests of the farmer are 
protected. 

He is buying stock in the farming in-| 6 
dustry of America when he buys an ad- 
vertisement in Successful Farming to tell 
our people about how his product will 
serve their needs. He is going to be in- 
terested in seeing that the farming in- 
dustry pays dividends. 

A man or a firm who feels that way 
about the farmer and who backs his faith 
by his money, is likely to be very careful 
to deal honestly and justly and reasonably 
and intelligently with the farmers who are 
served by his product. That makes them 
safe people to do business with. 


We believe enough in the sincerity of 
these advertisers and their desire to 
serve you, to guarantee that any promise 
made in any advertisement in Successful 
Farming will be fulfilled. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 

By T. W. LeQuatte, Adv. Mer. 


e3, Lowa, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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you may ignore 
the whims of 
fashion, but mot —Tsiisni’Srcttnig new tn mor of 


the gloves those hands wear. We demand that 


the dictates of they unite hand protection and comfort with 


that good appearance which is not only a social 


good taste obligation but a business asset. 


The ‘‘Soft-Cuff design for motoring, worn in 
the picture, gives all the comfort in the world! 
There's nothing softer or warmer than the im- 
ported lamb fur lining, and you have the ele- 
gance and protection of the gauntlet with wrist 


glove freedom. 


Hansen Book of Gloves describes a multitude 
of designs for driving, dress, work and general 
wear. Send for it, then see your dealer. 


O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Co. 
§25-D Wright St., Milwaukee 


No. 6435 — Dress No, 1041 — Black 

Glove of African Horsehide, one- 

Cape Leather. finger mitten style. 
Soft cuff Lamb 
Fur lining. 
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'M very sorry, but we have no funds available. We are 
I loaned up to the limit.” This is the familiar reply that has 

sent thousands of farmers and livestock men away from 
cashiers’ windows during the past six months, disappointed and 
discouraged, and all too often ready to give up the farming 
business. 

In recent months this simple statement from the banker, 
coupled with the ultimatum “You will have to pay up,” has 
sent herds of thin cattle and breeding stock to the killing pens, 
kept feedlots empty and corn bins bulging, knocked big holes 
in land values and has hel cut the prices of farm products 
to the point where not only expected profits, but part of the 
actual cost of production, must be lost. 

A fearful responsibility rests upon the banker and those 
higher masters of finance who control the credits and the cur- 
rency of the land, and the recent financial flurry has given 
us ample opportunity to answer the question, ‘Does existing 
banking and credit machinery meet the farmer's needs?’’ 

The farmer who has met the “I’m sorry, but—” story might 
be inclined to answer the above question offhand with a very 
emphatic negative. But we must go deeper. We must take into 
consideration the fact that the manufacturer and the merchant 
have had to listen to this same story from the banker. Some 
have even been forced into bankruptcy. They, also, no doubt 
feel that they have been badly treated. After all, the whole 
problem comes down to the question, 

“Does the farmer get his share of the 


Is the Farmer Getting His Share of Available 
Credit? If Not, Why Not? 


By O. M. KILE 


= 
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basis. Thirty to ninety-day loans are preferred by the bankers 
and no loans are e for a period of more than six months. 
Renewal at the end of the period is entirely optional with the 
bank, and the uncertainty creates a situation which discourages 
the use of bank credits for agricultural p ses. Few farmers 
care to run the risk of having their cattle loans or other loans 
for production operations “called” at most inopportune times 
and the nature of the farming business, with its long turn- 
over periods, does not permit of completing the transaction and 
| gg the profit within a short period as do most commercial 
es 


Then, too, the farmer’s credit needs are seasonal, the par- 
ticular seasons may vary with different communities according 
to the farming systems followed, but the agricultural credit 
needs within any given community are decidedly heavier at 
certain seasons than at others. Local bankers could do much 
more than is being done at present toward meeting the situation 
by recognizing this fact and arranging their other loans so as 
to provide an extra supply of funds when the farmer’s season 
of greatest need arrives. 

he second principal criticism of the present system may be 
spoken of as the inaccessibility of bank credits. This arises 
from a set of circumstances which cannot be charged directly 
against the banker but must nevertheless be held to the dis- 
credit of the system. Since the banker must have deposits be- 
fore he can lend, it is but natural for 
him to prefer to do business with those 
who do business with him. The man 





total available credit, and if not, why 
not?” 

In attempting to throw some light 
upon the first phase of this question it 
may be of interest to note the following 
comparisons, which while several years 
old still preserve approximately the 
same proportions: 

Principal Sources of Production of Wealth 

1910 fi plus 20% increase (the current 

rate of increase at that time.) 


1914 Value of agricultural 
EE, on 6 ha tu eseheon $ 9,894,346,000 


t 
1914 Value added to goods by 
all manufacturing......... 9,878,346,000 
1,238,410,000 


1910 Value of product of 
~s+e+.» 187,739,071,000 

1912 Total value of farms and 
CRIS ork 6.058'0k 5804-0 49,189,738,000 
(Exclusive of money or city property owned 


dealer. 


United States... .. 


It requires no more credit in total 
for the farmer to carry the crop 
than it does the speculator and 
The total to be provided 
is approximately the same in either 
case. It is merely a question as to 
who shall receive the credit needed. 
Is there any good reason why this 
necessary credit should not be 
furnished to the farmer instead of 
to the speculator? 


who carries an average bank balance 
of $1,000 is much more likely to be 
granted a loan of $1,000 in time of need 
than is the man who carries a balance 
of only a few hundred dollars, and the 
man who carries no account at all 
gets but scant consideration when 
money is “tight.” 

Now the business of the local mer- 
chant and manufacturer is of such a 
nature as to provide balances of con- 
siderable size. The merchant buys a 
bill of goods from the wholesaler on 
sixty days’ credit. He immediatel 
begins to turh these into 
and the money is deposited in the bank 
against the day when he must pay for 
these goods and start in on another 
turnover. His bank account is active. 





by farmers.) 

From the statistics given it would 
appear that the farmer produces an 
annual gross increase in wealth almost equal to that of all 
manufacturing and mining interests combined, and the farmer's 
total wealth runs well in excess of one-fourth of the entire 
wealth of the United States. 

The best figures available indicate that thefarmer’s present 
share of the total credit accommodations is something less than 
fifteen percent of the total. This figure, however, can only be 
roughly estimated. 

But when we consider that the fundamental purpose of 
credit is to stimulate production and that the farmer is the 
primary producer on which most other forms of production 
depend, it seems evident that a greater shareof the total credit 
facilities should be placed at the farmer’s disposal. The enact- 
ment of the Federal Farm Loan Act was a step in the right 
direction and has been extremely helpful. When strengthened 
and put into full operation it should prove an adequate relief 
r the farmer’s long-time credit needs. But the farmer's 
hort-time credit needs—the need for production and marketing 
uurposes, for equipment and tools, and for the various seasonal 
nvestment operations which increase production, maintain 
ertility, and add to the year’s net income have been badly 
‘glected. 

The recent financial stringency has served to display the 
hortcomings of our present credit system and to call attention 
» the fact that in many respects it is unsuited to farmers’ 
eds. The existing credit system was devised and developed 
rgely by urban bankers for urban needs. It was never planned 

meet the farmer’s needs, and transplanting to agricultural 

tions has not materially changed its original structure and 
rpose. 

let us analyze briefly some of the shortcomings of our bank- 
ng and credit system from the farmer’s viewpoint: 

In the first place, the loan periods are not properly regulated 

suit the agricultural business. Most bank loans depend upon 
leposits, and since the depositors may demand payment at any 
time, a large proportion of the loans must be on a short-time 


~~ ey 


—~ tems oD 
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Large sums of money merely passing 

thru the bank make ‘up a very pre- 
sentable average daily balance which the business man can 
use from time to time as a basis of credit. 

The farmer, on the other hand, does not need a large bank 
balance and seldom has an active account. He may keep a few 
hundred dollars in the bank for emergency uses, but ordinarily 
he depends upon selling something when he needs the money. 
If he accumulates a surplus thousand or so he makes every 
effort to invest it to advantage as soon as possible. It is poor 
business to leave much money lying in the bank drawing only 
3% percent to 4 percent interest or possibly none at all. So 
the average farmer has relatively small use for the bank, and 
while it is true that most farmers should make greater use of the 
local banks than they at present do, yet their business is such 
as to make them relatively less desirable customers of the bank 
than are merchant and manufacturer, even tho the total in- 
vested capital of the latter may be less than that of the farmer. 

A third criticism of the system is the fact that usually the 
rates of interest charged are too high to permit of the farmer’s 
free use of bank credits. The local banker is in business of course 
to make all he can and must not be too severely criticised for 
lending money to the man who can pay most for it. But the 
fact remains that from the standpoint of the national welfare 
this is a very shortsighted policy. This policy results in taking 
funds away from the primary producer—the farmer who is 
,owerless to set his own selling prices—and placing them in the 

ands of the man who is in position to fix his selling price at a 
figure which will cover the high money costs. The policy 
olueied by the Federal Reserve Board of raising the rediscount 
rate as a means of solving our financial ills is a doubtful one, 
since it puts the use of credit out of reach of a large group of our 
most essential producers and inflicts but little restraint upon 
the luxury and semi-luxury producer who is in position to raise 
his price to cover the added money cost. It may have been 
mndaeatiier effective in reducing speculaton, but a system of 
supplying financial needs based upon the relative ‘essentiality 
of the business, while no doubt in- (Continued on page 36 
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EDITORIAL 


INTELLIGENT PRICE FIXING 
B® SFORE the railroad trainmen went on strike for higher 
wages they made a very careful examination into the cost 
of living of trainmen and declared that in the imterest of 
Ameriean standards of living a certain minimum wage was 
necessary. They got an increase in wages. 

Before any class of workers can legitimately go on strike for 
higher wages they must show that an increase is justified. Then 
they have the public with them. 

Human nature is the same all the time. When people under- 
stand the justice of a demand, they do not antagonize. When 
they do not see the justice of it they very naturally get absurd 
notions. Therefore, it is up to the farmers to convince the public 
that the cost of production is based on fact and that higher 
prices for farm products are justified. 

The public has not become accustomed to the thought of 
farmers fixing the price on their products. Tho every other 
producer does this and the public accepts it as the right thing, 
the idea of farmers doing so startles the consumers. They 
immediately think of eftortion. 

After all, it is the buying public that fixes the price of every- 
thing. The producer or manufacturer may put the price beyond 
what the buying public is willing to pay. The only thing for the 
producer or manufacturer is to create such a desire that com- 
petitive buying is stimulated to a point that the price is ac- 
ceptable. The other alternative is to quit producing or making 
the article, or reduce the price. 

It is the producer’s privilege to ask a price that will leave a 
fair margin of profit. It is the consumer’s right to reject the 
article if he does not see a margin of profit in possession. Trade 
is a give and take proposition. 

The farmers cannot too quickly ascertain the cost of produc- 
tion. They should let the public know the facts. Until then any 
attempt to hold any farm product for a certain price will be 
played up by the press that caters to the consumers in a very 
unfavorable light. An intelligent public is a good market. 
An ignorant public makes a very unstable market, subject to 
whims. 


PREJUDICE 
REJUDICE is judgment without all the facts. It closes the 
door of the mind to facts. It imprisons the soul. It narrows 

the outlook. It enslaves in ignorance. 

No person is fit for jury service who has allowed prejudice to 
enter. To safeguard against its entering, they seek only jury- 
men who have read nothing, heard nothing of the case in court. 

No person is fit to sit in judgment upon the acts of others 
whose mind has been prejudiced by gossip, or partial truth, or 
by falsehood. 

One need not be devoid of positive convictions. Such persons 
have no character. But convictions denote study. Both sides 
of the question have been digested. A verdict has been reached 
after conscientious effort to know the facts. 

Prejudice is a dangerous poison. It is slow acting but sure. 


Do not become addicted to the habit of prejudice. 
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COMMENT 


DEPRECIATED TIME 
E were taught in school that sixty seconds make one 
minute, sixty minutes an hour. Values are based upon 
desire to possess, and time, materials and labor to produce. Is 
there any relation between depreciated currency, and the cost 
of living? Certainly, for the less value there is to the coin of the 
realm the more of it one must give for the things desired. 

If a workman depreciates the time of labor by wasting part 
of the sixty minutes in one way or another, he must expect that 
it will increase the cost of the article produced, or in other 
words, depreciate the buying power of the dollar he is paid. If 
everyone worked so diligently that no time was lost, if there 
was no depreciation of time as an element of production, there 
would be no depreciation of the money which is merely a me- 
dium of exchange of one product of labor for another product. 

The war has made workmen restless and dissatisfied. The 
unnatural conditions that created unnatural wages are re- 
sponsible. Men are not satisfied with their jobs, or their pay, 
hence the tendency to loaf on the job. Some of it is purposely 
done. Some is just a letting up because of weariness and un 
willingness to bear the strain. 

This dissatisfaction resulted in 3,232 strikes in 1919. Of this 
number sixty percent that were analyzed show a loss of 134,- 
300,000 days of work by 3,950,411 strikers. It is estimated they 
lost $800,000,000 in wages while striking. These strikes made 
possible profiteering and higher cost of living, which was the 
excuse for striking. 

It gets right back to a depreciation of a day’s labor followed 
by a depreciation of the laborer’s dollar. Labor sabotage led to 
money sabotage. Getting back to an honest day’s labor will 
bring back an honest dollar. The law of compensation works 
all the time. You cannot beat it. When war destroyed great 
quantities of certain products, they became very high in price. 
When labor destroys products by wasting time imstead of 
producing, it creates a shortage of those products and they be- 
come high priced. A scarcity of things desired creates the high 
cost of living. Strikes and loafing on the job create scarcity— 
so there you are. 


THE SURPLUS 
T is the surplus, of course, that enters into trade. How to 
dispose of it is the greatest problem of the American farmers. 
If disposed of at a profit, farming pays. If disposed of below cost 
of production, farming ceases to be attractive. The farm is 
soon for rent. 

Theoretically, every person eats about so much a day. If 
one skips a meal he makes up at other meals, for the body must 
have a certain amount of nourishment. But every grocer and 
wholesaler knows that the buying public does not buy with any 
fixed regularity any certain product. Every dairyman or milk 
dealer knows that also. Therefore, a means of disposing of the 
surplus milk is always part of the milk business. 

Speculators know that a certain amount is apt to be con- 
sumed in a year, tho it may be in unexplained spurts of con- 
sumption or subject to periods of no interest in it. They make 
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their plans to hold past the time when the public is not buying. 

Why should this natural function of trade be performed by 
speculators? If any product must be held until the consumers 
want it let it be done by the producers, if they can do so. The 
proper place to store surplus grain is on the farm, provided 
proper storage facilities are used. Grain better be in the hands 
of speculators in fire-proof, damp-proof, vermin-proof concrete 
bins where it will keep for years than in loose bins on the farm 
where rats and mice pollute, insects destroy, and weather spoils 
this surplus. The next best thing for farmers who have not the 
means to store the surplus in well constructed bins is to store it 
in farmer owned or state owned concrete elevators at some cen- 
tral market. 

This brings up the point, when should the surplus be 
marketed? Who shall say when to sell? Suppose the farmers 
have pooled their wheat. It is safely stored on farms or in con- 
trolled elevators. The surplus of a fat year should be held over 
to a lean year, or from a flush season over to a slack season. Will 
the producers implicitly trust some central head to bargain 
the sales? 

Having control of a crop, should it be sold by the individual 
owner like stocks on the Wall Street market are sold by the 
brokers at the dictates of the owner? If so what better chance 
if getting a fair price than exists now when the crop is sold from 
the farms at will? 

It would seem to be a difficult problem to solve offhand. A 
general knowledge of world markets is necessary before the pool 
ing of any world crop will bring anticipated results. Implicit 
faith of the producers in the judgment of their sales agent is 
ibsolutely necessary. Freedom from suspicion of extortion by 
the buying public is also necessary. 

Everyone acknowledges that a steady, dependable market 
is desired. Can this be best brought about by pooling the sur- 
plus and selling as indicated above, or by a more fixed acreage 
or method of production? When pork is high every farmer 
breeds more sows, hoping to cash in on the high prices. Of 
course, the bottom goes out of pork. Fluctuations of prices 
make these surplus yields and scant crops. When any move is 
made to restrict acreage or production of animals, certain farm- 
ers try to slip in on it by breaking the agreement, or staying out 
of it, and raise more than usua!. Thousands of others do the 
same thing and the scheme fails. Face these facts. 

A fixed line of production would steady prices more perhaps 
than any other scheme, but will ‘he farmers live up to an 
agreement as to acreage? Tobacco and cotton planters have 
tried it. “Night riders” are the answer. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 

E must have railroads but there is no reason why they 

should be allowed to kill water transportation. We have 

s many navigable rivers as any nation. We have spent millions 

of dollars to make them navigable, only to find that they are 

made little use of. Wherever the river boats have done enough 

freighting to cut any figure the railroads have put them out of 

business, not because they can haul cheaper, for that is impos- 

sible, but because they will haul cheaper long enough to stop 
boat traffic. 

When Washington and Oregon apple growers can ship apples 
ten cents a box cheaper by boat thru the Panama Canal to 
London, Antwerp, or Rotterdam than by rail across to Atlantic 
ports and abroad as they are doing now it is evident that water 
transportation is cheaper than rail. 

The lake rate November 1, 1920 from Chicago to Buffalo 
was 5.5 cents per bushel for wheat, corn and rye; 3.75 cents 
for oats. Insurance was .65 cents per bushel for wheat; .27 
cents for corn; .51 cents for rye, and .17 cents for oats. Com- 
bined rate and imsurance was 6.15 cents per bushel for wheat; 
5 77 cents for corn; 6.01 cents for rye, and 3.92 cents for oats. 
The rail rate from Buffalo to New York, 439 miles, on same date 
was 12.7 cents per bushel for wheat; 11.92 cents for corn; 
same for rye, and 6.6 cents for oats. 

(he thru water-rail rate including insurance from Chicago to 
New York on that day was 18.85 cents per bushel for wheat; 
\7 69 cents for corn; 17.93 cents for rye, and 10.52 cents for 
oats. The all-rail rate was 20.7 cents for wheat; 19.32 cents for 
corn; same for rye; 11.04 for oats. The difference in favor of 
rater and rail rate including insurance by boat, was 1.85 


cents for wheat; 1.63 cents for corn; 1.39 cents for rye, and .52 


cents for oats. 

Before the Farm Bureau Federation got the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reduce the lake-rail rates on grain ten 
percent, or in other words, advance the domestic rates thirty 
percent in Eastern territory instead of forty percent allowed the 
railroads, the roads had readjusted their lake-rail rates so as to 
penalize shipments that way. In other words, they were freez- 
ing out lake competition. This ruling saved from two and one- 
half to two and three-fourths cents a bushel in the wheat, rye 
and corn rates. 

An all-water route would save much more. The iron and 
steel rate in large quantities by rail from Chicago to New York 
is about $14 a gross ton, while from New York to Liverpool is 
only about $10. It is 979 miles from Chicago to New York and 
approximately 3,000 miles from New York to Liverpool. Under 
normal conditions a boat can haul freight at a profit for one- 
tenth the cost the railroads can. Then why not use more boats? 
Why not develop our navigable streams? Why ship grain clear 
across to New York when it can float to seaboard on the Mis- 
sissippi river. Why pay excessive charges at New York when 
New Orleans has a municipal wharfage superior to any on the 
eastern coast? 

The farmers are getting interested in transportation. 
always pay the freight. 


They 


GRAIN ABROAD 

UR exports show that whereas we sent more wheat flour 
abroad during the war and a proportionately less amount 
of wheat purposely done to keep mill feeds at home; we are now 
sending less flour and more wheat, indicating that they prefer 
to do the grinding on the other side so as to employ labor there. 
The rate is also cheaper, for wheat makes a better ballast than 
flour and is more economically handled. The price cuts con- 

siderable figure with European nations right now. 

The October 31st report of the French Commission shows 
that France has only 280,000 acres of the 7,000,000 devastated 
by war, still unfit for cultivation. The last harvest was so good 
the French government has cancelled contracts for the importa- 
tion of wheat from South America. From now on France 
is about able to feed herself as the table shows: 


1920 1919 

Cwts. Cwts. 

Wheat........ .62,706,270 49,653,700 
Mixed Grain. . 1,076,140 967,940 
Gad ss eennis vem; 8,426,600 7,298,370 
DNS i640 es 0 ss 7,707,310 4,999,840 
aa 30. « 4 5 oe 42,228,010 24,935,840 


“Considering that rye and barley are used for bread making 
in France, it is reckoned that the crop situation practically 
insures complete success in feeding the nation with home 
grown cereals. Last year it was necessary to import 41,000,000 
ewt. of wheat. The improvement means a national saving in 
money and an agricultural restoration which brings a measure 
of prosperity to a large proportion of the population, which 
had previously been deprived of the means of livelihood.” 

What France has done other war stricken nations have like- 
wise done. We must expect a falling off in our grain exports. It 
would seem wise to begin to lessen our war acreage accordingly. 


LENIENT LANDLORDS 
E are pleased to hear that some landlords are reducing 
the rent, or helping finance their tenants who are holding 
back crops for better prices. Farm landlords as well as city 
landlords advanced rents to keep pace with the increasing cost 
of living. 
Now that prices have begun to recede it is only fair that rents 
should come down again. The landlords who have reduced 
rents show a right attitude toward their tenants. 


SCHOOL SUPPORT 
J. BURRIS of Indiana calls attention to the fact that 
* one county or one district may have taxable wealth many 
times that of another county or district and therefore school 
opportunities are not equal. His remedy is to “tax property 
where it is and send the money where the children are.’’ What is 
wrong with this idea? Think it over. 
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Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


RIOR to the convening of the short session of Congress the 
representatives of agriculture consolidated their forces 
for a drive to enact special legislation to relieve the finan- 

cial stringency of the farming community. Hearings held be- 
fore a jomt committee of the Senate and the House indicated 
that notwithstanding the opposition of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Federal Reserve Board to special legislation, 
Congress will proceed with a program of relief. Following are 
some of the specific measures proposed: 

1. The revival of the War Finance Corporation to aid the 
export of American farm products. 

2. The enactment of a bill providing a credit to Germany 
equal in amount to a portion of the funds now held by the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

3. Application of the $85,000,000 profit of the Federal 
Reserve Banks for extending aid to farmers. Governor Harding 
of the Federal Reserve Board proposes that if such a provision 
is made the stock growers alone should get the benefit, their 
position being considered the most critical. 

4. Provision of means to limit amount of interest charged by 
the Federal Reserve Banks in the rediscounting of agricultural 
paper. 

Secretary Houston and Governor Harding continue to oppose 
special measures. They will probably advise the president 
against the revival of the War Finance Corporation. Repre- 
sentatives of the wheat and cotton sections have made common 
cause in the matter and are prepared for a showdown. In the 
course of the hearings it was developed that American exports 
have not declined, that in fact, the exports for 1919 exceeded 
those of 1918 by two billion dollars and that if the record of the 
first seven months of this year is maintained, the 1920 exports 
will exceed those of 1919. The Treasury takes the stand that 
a price slump is inevitable and that the ultimate harm from 
emergency measures would more than counterbalance any 
temporary relief, 

One great difficulty of the situation is that it is practically 
impossible to discriminate in favor of the farmers if the War 
Finance Corporation is revived. The figures show that fifty 
percent of the aid given by the Corporation after the signing of 
the armistice went to three of the large manufacturing com- 
panies of the country. In other words, as Secretary Housion 
pointed out, the aid went to “those very people who were best 
able to help themselves.” 


Scientific Data on Cost of Production Sought 


ERNARD M. BARUCH, former chairman of the War 
Industries Board, who has for some time been studying 
the basic economies of the farming system of the country, is 
umong the many who believe that some method of financing 
farm products must be found which will permit the selling of 
them at an advantageous time instead of under the present hit 
and miss system. Mr. Baruch has employed at his own expense 
i staff of expert statisticians who will begin with the year 1913 
ind make a complete report on cost of pre xdluction, selling prices, 
exports and other details. .The first report will be made to the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture and after that will continue 
the investigation in other states. Mr. Baruch favors an extensive 
building of warehouses and the issuing of certificates by the 
states rather than federal aid. 


Farm Bureau Federation For Protective Tariff 
HE Republican Congress is preparing for hearings with a 
view to tariff revision legislation. Demends for protection 

are coming from farming communities but the extent of the 

demand is still indeterminate. Much depends on what the 

Farm Bureau Federation does in its convention this month 

n Indianapolis. The Bureau has already indicated its policy 


of demanding protection for farm products. Hearings on the 
entire tariff question will begin early in January. Joseph W. 
Fordney of Michigan, chairman of the House Ways and Means 


, indicated that he will propose a fifteen percent ad 
Mr. Fordney illustrated the need for some pro- 


a 


tection by pointing to the situation as it affects wool and 
beans. Australian wool is selling in Boston cheaper than the 
wool grown in the western states. He would put a tariff on 
Australian wool that would raise its price here to the same level 
as the American cost of producing and the transportation to 
market. Japanese beans, he contends, have crowded American 
beans off the market. He attributes this to the fact that labor 
in Japan can be had for 14 or 15 cents a day for twelve hours 
work, while in America it is $4 to $5 a day for eight or ten 
hours work. There is a proposal now on foot to send repre- 
sentatives of the Tariff Commission abroad to get basic facts on 
costs of production so as to provide a scientific basis for legis- 


lation. 


Advises Joint-Stock Land Banks Be Not Exempted 


N his annual report Secretary Houston recommended that 

exemption from taxation be withdrawn from farm-loan 
bonds issued by joint-stock land banks in the future. 

“These banks,” said the Secretary, “are organizations of 
private capital for commercial purposes in which profits accrue 
to the benefit of investing stockholders, as distinguished from 
the Federal Land banks, which are mutual institutions, in which 
borrowing farmers are virtually the only stockholders receiving 
dividends, and, in the contemplation of the act, will be ul- 
timately the only stockholders. In view of the absence of com- 
pensating benefits for the loss in revenue resulting from the 
extension of the tax exemption privilege to securities issued by 
institutions organized on an investment basis by private capital 
for private gain, I think it is clear that section 26 of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act should be amended.” 

The Secretary recommended that the Federal Land Banks 
should be empowered to increase their loaning privilege to the 
extent of any loan now authorized by the law to the joint- 


stock banks. 
Condition of Rural Mail Service 


TH following facts relative to the rural mail service were 
gleaned from the annual report of the Postmaster General. 
Since 1914 rural mail service has been extended to 6,476,420 
who were without proper facilities. Compensation to employees 
since 1914 has increased from $47,000,000 to $85,400,000. In 
the same period there have been established 839 “‘motor rural 
routes.” In 1913 the cost of rural delivery per person was $1.97, 
and while compensation to employees has increased $38,000,000, 
the cost per person in 1920 is $2,595. Since July 1, 1919, 235 
new routes have been put in operation. The Department esti- 
mates that there are now 1,980,000 families ‘without reason- 
ably convenient mail facilities.” 

“At the present time,” said the report, “rural delivery is not 
giving to its patrons the service which could be given them, 
particularly in the transportation of matter of the fourth class 
(parcel post), embracing food products from farmer patrons, 
which averages only about two pieces per route, per day. As 
the present rate of pay of rural carriers is fixed on a mileage 
basis, there is no incentive given the carrier to encourage the 
shipment of farm produce as parcel post. If restriction im the 
establishment of rural routes were removed and administrative 
discretion in fixing the maximum pay of rural carriers was 
granted, which is again recommended, it would be possible for 
the department to extend the service.” 


To Investigate Fluctuations in Farm Products 


ONGRESS is planning to conduct an inquiry into the heav) 
drop and the fluctuations in farm products in rece! 

months. An inquiry into the case of wheat is already under 
way by the Federal Trade Commission. A strong feeling 
yermeates the agricultural forces that manipulation and specu- 
ation rather than the operations of the law of supply and <le- 
mand are responsible in large measure for the decline an 
fluctuations. (Contin ued on page i { 
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WHAT SEED LAWS ARE NEEDED 


The Importance of More Uniform Requirements 


EARLY every state has a number of laws upon its 

statute books affecting the seed sold within its borders. 

At nearly every session of a state legislature new laws, 

or amendments to the existing seed laws, are proposed and talk 

is frequently heard of a federal pure seed law. But, in spite 

of all the legislation and agitation for legislation, there is con- 

siderable dissatisfaction every year over seed which has been 

purchased and planted, and which has not produced satisfac- 
tory results. 

While conditions are vastly better than they were even a few 
years ago, it cannot be denied that there is yet room for im- 
provement. The question, therefore, arises as to what, if any- 
thing, can be done to make it easier for a purchaser to be sure 
that the seed he purchases is good, and to make it more difficult 
for a farmer to obtain and plant poor seeds. 

The two avenues for approaching the subject that suggest 
themselves are legislation and education. In my opinion the 
greatest results will not be obtained by legislation, but I am 
going to discuss that phase of the subject first, because there is 
a tendency on the part of a large percentage of people to think 
of legislation as a cure-all which will remedy most any condi- 
tion that is not satisfactory. It is not my purpose in any way to 
belittle the results that may be obtained by wise legislation, 
especially when accompanied by an adequate amount of educa- 
tion upon the subject concerned. I am convinced that there is 
yet much to be accomplished in the way of seed legislation, but 
it must be realized that more is needed than the passing of laws, 
still much to be done to assure the planting 
of good seeds. ~~ 

Probably the greatest objection to the pres- 
ent situation is the lack of uniformity in the 
seed laws of the different states. In the words 
of one seedsman “the present system of laws 
is entirely unsatisfactory, and the regulations 
in the different states are so confusing 
that they must fail, because in many 
cases the provisions are unfair and not 
enforcible.” 

It seems evident that at least a 
certain amount of uniformity in seed 
laws is desirable on ac- 
count of the fact that state 
boundary lines do not in 
any way circumscribe the 
buying and selling of seeds. 
Large quantities of seeds 
are bought in one stateand , 
sold in a number of other 
states. Under the variety 
of seed laws which are in 
force in the different states, 
it frequently occurs that a 




















making a law for the entire United States, and at the same time 
making it satisfactory in every regard for every section of the 
country is much more difficult than it appears upon first con- 
sideration. It is possible that certain phases of the subject 
could be covered in a federal law, but unless such a law provided 
all the control and regulation necessary for the buying and sell- 
ing of seeds in the several states, so that state regulations would 
be unnecessary, there would be a large amount of duplication in 
the machinery required to enforce both federal and state laws. 
_ At present the only federal law regulating commerce in seeds 
is the Import Seed Law. This protects against entrance to this 
country of field seeds which prove to be below the required 
standard of purity and vitality. It unquestionably has resulted 
in the exclusion from this country of large quantities of worth- 
less and dangerous seeds, such as formerly were imported for 
sale either in their original condition or used as an adulterant of 
similar seed, 

One weakness in the Import Seed Law is found in the fact 
that when imported seed once enters the country there is usu- 
ally no way thru which it afterward can be identified. Fre- 
quently it would be very helpful to the buyers of seed to know 
with certainty the country or region in which the seed was 
produced. In the case of clover and a number of other kinds of 
seed, this information is extremely important in determining 
the suitability of the seed for planting in different parts of 
this country. 

It has been suggested that the law might be so amended as to 
require that all imported field seeds, coming from regions which 
render their product unsuitable for general planting in this 
country, should have some distinctive coloring material added 
to them at the port of entry to make their identification pos- 
sible at any time and place, whether mixed with 
other seed or not. . 

Beyond the regulation and control of impc~ 
seed it is doubtful if the matter can be as effectively 
and satisfactorily handled by federal law as by state 
laws. The plan advocated by the Associa- 
tion of Official Seed Analysts of North 
America, which is composed of officials 
having to do with seed control work in this 
country and Canada, seems to offer the 
greatest promise of secur- 
ing the desired results of 
any plan that has been sug- 
gested. The legislative com- 
mittee of that organization 
favors a type of law similar 
to the Webb-Kenyon 
Liquor Law, under which 
interstate shipment of seed 
would have to comply with 
the seed laws of the state 





given batch of seed will 
fully meet the requirements 
of the laws in one or more 
states, but fail to meet the 
requirements in a number of other states. A committee of the 
Official Seed Analysts of North America, in cooperation 
with a committee of the American Seed Trade Association have 
been working for a number of years toward the securing of 
greater uniformity im seed legislation. As a result of their 
work they have developed what they term the “Uniform Seed 
Bill,”” which has been adopted as law in many states and which 
they recommend to other states. It would be well for those who 
are interested in legislation which may be proposed along this 
line at the coming sessions of state legislatures to study this 
uniform bill. 

For a number of reasons it is not only desirable but neces- 
sary that there be certain variations in the laws of different 
states, or at least of different sections of the country. Many 
seeds, for example, which are useful agricultural plants under 
some conditions are troublesome and pernicious weeds under 
the conditions prevailing in other sections. For this reason, the 
problem is not as simple as it may seem, but involves some ex- 
ceedingly complex questions. 

The idea of a federal seed law is not new. Bills have been in- 
troduced in congress from time to time, most of which were 
framed along the lines of the Food and Drugs Act. In other 
words, they did not require that any definite information re- 
garding the seed be shown on the label, but merely that such 
statements as were made on the label must be correct. The 
advantage that would be derived from such a law and its work- 
ability are extremely questionable. To be really effective, a law 
must og that certain specific information be given about the 
seed and that this information be accurate within reasonable 
degree of error. Unless the information given is upon the 
—— which determine quality of seed it is of practically no 
value. 

There is serious question whether a federal seed law is the 
best method for obtaining the desired results, The problem of 


A very small percentage is fit for planting as it comes from the field i 
where it was produced. Thoro cleaning improves the This 
quality of practically all seed. 


into which they are going. 
lan seems to offer 
possibilities of affording the 
necessary protection and at 
the same time avoiding the necessity of establishing a large 
organization on the part of the Federal Government in addition 
to the organization necessary to execute the state laws. 

In order to make such a ee satisfactory and workable and 
prevent putting an obstacle in the way of commerce in seeds 
which would be detrimental, it wait be necessary that the 
several states adopt the proposed uniform seed law, with such 
modifications as were desirable to meet their own specific condi- 
tions, or by some other method bring about more uniform re- 

uirements than exist at present. The matter of determining 
the necessary requirements in regulating the sale of seeds within 
its boundaries can be handled better by the several states than 
by the Federal Government for all the states. The regulations 
can be made to better serve the special and individual needs of 
the several states. But at the same time, it is highly desirable 
and for the best interests of all concerned that there be as much 
freedom as possible in the interstate commerce in seeds. This 
can only be possible when those who desire to sell seeds in more 
than one state, and to fully comply with all the requirements of 
the laws, can do so without so great difficulty and expense as to 
make the business unattractive and undesirable. 

The difficulty of enacting adequate seed legislation has been 
increased by the widely different conditions surrounding the 
various individuals and companies which are buyers and sellers 
of seeds. It is difficult to frame a law which will result in benefit 
without in some cases working adversely. Thé tendency is to 
favor a law which will protect a man in the strictest way when 
he is buying seed, but at the same time will allow him consider- 
able freedom when he has seed to sell. It must be remembered 
that a large percentage of field seeds are purchased by one 
farmer from another farmer, and do not pass thru the hands of 
commercial seedsmen. It is also true that the vast majority of 
field seeds sold by commercial seedsmen are grown by farmers. 
Everyone who has ever grown crops (Continued on page 65) 
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SEAPORTS IN THE INTERIOR U. S. 


All About the Great Lakes-Tidewater Route 


By ALSON SECOR 
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HE reign of the rail 

has been supreme for 

nearly a generation. 
Rate discrimination has 
built up certain great cities 
and certain territories at 
the expense of others. Boats y 
have been driven from our 
rivers. This has not been 
good for the 


: , as a 
country as 5 


whole. No nation MILWAU 
as commercially 
and agriculturally cnicaco YU 


advanced as we are, 
has been so neglect- 
ful of water trans- 
portation. With characteristic American indifference we have 
allowed the railroads to become a transporting monopoly. 
Suddenly a war cameupon us and we faced the awful truth that 
our highways had not been built for motor transport, and our 
rivers and lakes were not carrying the boat traffic they should 
in spiteof Congress having spent billions of dollars for river and 
harbor improvement. 

The proposed engineering feat that will deepen the channels 
that now prevent ocean freighters entering the Great Lakes 
is of vital concern to the farmers of the north central and 
northwest states. I want to show that grain for export will go 
cheaper by boat than by rail-boat; that developing lake ports 
will relieve expensive congestion at Atlantic ports which fom 
ers help pay for; that reduction of transport expense will add to 
the value of the grain on the farm. The cost will be once. The 
benefits will be perpetual. 

The farmers have lost millions of dollars because unable to 
get cars to market their grain and livestock when the price 
was inviting. If the truth were known they have spent thou- 
sands in tips to trainmen in order to get the cars. That, added 
to falling price loss and increased freight rates, makes the cost 
of transportation altogether too high. One of the reasons for 
car shortage is the congestion of freight at Atlantic ports. 
They do not have sufficient storage, trackage or wharfage. So 
cars do not make the turn around they should. 

It is proposed to dam the St. Lawrence so as tocreatedeep 
water over the rapids so a ship may pass loaded with freight 
from Duluth to Montreal and foreign ports, or come in from 
sea water to any lake port desired. Already the drop of twent 
feet at SaultSte. Marie is taken care of by the Soo locks with 
a depth of 2434 feet and length of 2,350 feet. The connecting 
channels have depths of 20 and 21 feet. At Niagara Falls the 
New Welland Canal has locks with a depth of 30 feet, and 
channels of 25 feet, taking care of a drop of 326 feet at that 
point. The rest of the job lies in getting over or around the 
rapids in the St. Lawrence river which drops 92 feet from Galop 
Rapids to St. Regis and drops 129 feet from there to Montreal. 
The rest of the way is clear sailing. 

Engineers of Canada and the Tnited States have estimated 
the cost of making the St. Lawrence navigable at about $110,- 
000,000, $60,000,000 of it being on the river which is inter- 
national, the rest being on the Canadian end of the river. They 
propose damming the river at two points and raise the water 
over the rapids so as to eliminate them, then pass the dams by 
the usual locks. These dams will create 2,000,000 horsepower 
on the international river and as much more on the Canadian 
river. It is estimated that these dams will create enough elec- 
trical energy to pay for the cost of the river improvements, 
therefore making the Great Lakes accessible, to ocean freighters 
at practically no expense to either government in the long 
run. 

The idea originated in our Congress. A joint international 
commission was appointed to study the problem. They have 
not only iad engineers of both nations estimate the cost of 
construction and the possible value of the hydro-electric power 
that might be developed but the Commission has held a great 
many hearings in many cities in the territory most interested 
in lakes to ocean shipping. Every angle of the problem has 
been studied. Every objection has been considered. All 


the theories have been tested for blow holes. The answer is— 
it is practicable, much needed, therefore should be started as 
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INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY 


soon as possible. What 
objections can be raised? 
Knowing that the objec- 
tions would come from 
Buffalo and the state of 
New York if from any- 
where, I went to the 
Chamber of Commerce 
in Buffalo and asked a 
few questions to get them started. The 
business men of Buffalo are ey 
selfishly interested in getting as muc 
traffic in and out of there as ible. 
It means lots of transfer, storage, haulage, 
commissions, banking, milling, etc. They 
do not want to lose any of it. So I was not surprised when told 
that the improvement of the St. Lawrence river was an im- 
ractical, idle dream. Ocean ships would not come into the 
akes. They were not built for la a Fag | would _ 
enter because the expense was too t in losing time passi 
thru the locks. The state of New York had spent $150,000,000 
on the new barge canal and that wasn’t working. Why spend 
more on the St. Lawrence when it would not be used either? 
The same arguments came from New York Congressmen who 
voice the New York sentiment. _ ’ 

If their fears are well founded—if the proposed new route will 
not work—then Buffalo and New York need not worry. The 
fact is, they know it will work and they fear for the future. 
Business is always afraid of the dark. Every advance has been 
fought by sel interests that feared for the future. Every 
advance has stimulated business for those most afra.d. So it 
will be in this case. Buffalo and New York will not suffer. 

When commerce is distributed’ over the central west that now 
goes to the Atlantic seaboard, chiefly to New York City, freight 
congestion will not center in the East. Dock congestion will not 
center in New York. Dr. R. S. McElwee, Director Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce at = in an address 
at Detroit, July 23, 1920, said, “At New York the railroads 
suffer heavily. They tax the shippers thruout the country 
by increasing freight rates in order to pay for the cost of 
handling goods thru New York. Three years ago it was esti- 
mated that it cost the railroads an average of $35 a car to 
move a car from the Jersey meadows to Manhattan. What 
it costs now nobody knows. Montreal and New Orleans with 
their belt systems switch a car to any point for $5. Of course, 
New York itself is a cor zested area, and the metropolitan 
district represents a population about equal to that of all 
of the three kingdoms of Scandinavia. In addition to mere 
population ee it must be considered that the purchasing 

wer of the New York area is very much greater than that of 
Scandinavia. Therefore, the convergence of traffic at New 
York, excluding exports, and just for local needs, is very great. 
This congestion, due to the volume of commerce out-running 
facilities, and to the lack of proper layout in the oe leads 
to a cost to the railroads of some $60 to $80 a car to handle 
thru that terminal.” ; ; 

What is needed is more wharfage. This can be gained by 
making the lake cities ports for the world. Dr. McElwee said 
in reference to port congestion, “The extent to which saving 
thru absolutely modern water terminals would benefit lake 

orts may be illustrated 47 taking some of the costs of doing 

usiness thru the port of New York. ‘ 

“Three classes of people pay directly: (1) The steamship 
company, (2) the railroad, and (3) the shipper. Ultimately 
the consumer pays it all, if he can afford to buy the merchandise. 

“Before the war it was the rule at the port of Hamburg to 
turn around a small cargo vessel of 5,000 to 8,000 tons in four 
to five days. Duringthe last two or three years the average 
time for a turn-around at New York, except for old established 
lines operating on a large scale with a trained personnel, has 
been from ten to twenty days. During that time there have 
been several heavy, prolonged strikes, that have kept vessels in 
port several weeks. At the present time there are about 400 
vessels lying at anchor at Norfolk, waiting for coal and cargo, 
and more than 50 of them waiting for fuel oil, because of the 
congestion, car shortage, and strikes (Continued on page 80 
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A SQUARE DEAL IN GRAIN 


Sidelights on a Serious Situation 


By A. H. SNYDER 


HE farmer, more than any other business man, is ac- 

customed to taking a loss. The outcome of his efforts 

depends so largely upon factors over which he has no 
control that it is not uncommon for him to put in a season of 
hard work and at the end scarcely come out even and often 
suffer a loss. Even in the more favorable seasons, it is common 
for one crop, or one phase of the farming operations to fail to 
yield a profit. 

Buc the farmer is human, and like every normal human be- 
ing, when something is passed around, he insists that everyone 
take his share. He is willing to take a fair share of a bitter dose, 

rovided the other fellow swallows his share, but he doesn’t 
eel that it is a square deal to expect him to swallow practically 
all the bitter dose himself. 

The movement on the part of the farmers to hold grain is 
nothing more nor less than an attempt to avoid taking more 
than their just share in a readjustment of prices to a lower level. 
By some it has been called a “decline in prices,” or “price 
deflation.”” So far as farm products are concerned, the bottom 
dropped clear out of the market and the prices apparently 
dropped thru. There are always ‘ : 


I recently attended a joint conference between farmers and 
bankers, which was called for the purpose of discussing together 
their problems. Evidently they both have difficult problems in 
these unsettled times, and while it cannot be said that any 
definite solutions were offered or conclusions reached, it is 
certain that a better understanding of each other’s attitude and 
sicuation was obtained by sitting down together and talking 
things over. 

_ At this conference the leaders of the farm bureau organiza- 
tion stated more than once that they felt that the bankers in 
that state were doing practically all that they could do to help 
the farmers. The bankers insisted that they were up against a 
difficult situation and the farmers seemed to accept the state- 
ment. 

While it is not the purpose of this article to discuss the 
bankers’ problems nor to attempt to explain why it is difficult 
to obtain the desired credit, there were some points brought out 
in the conference referred to which are worthy of consideration 
as bearing on the present credit situation. It was pointed out 
that in the principal grain growing sections, a large percentage 
of the resources of banks is tied up 





just two things that a farmer can 
do with his crop; he can sell it at 
the price the market will pay, or 
he can keep it. In the case of a 
manufacturer, if the price at which 
he can sell his s falls to the 
cost of production, or below, he 
can cut down the output of his 
factory, or shut down entirely un- 
til prices reach a point at which he 
ean afford to he, ong The farmer 
cannot limit his production in a 
similar manner. From eight or 
ten months to more than a year 
elapses between the time that he 
starts to produce a product and 
the time that it is ready for the 
markei, and the fluctuation in 
prices may cover a wide range in 
that time. Even tho he should 
attempt to govern his production 
by increasing or decreasing the 
acreage of crops planted, he could 
be successful only in a very limited 
degree, for the yield depends to 
so great extent upon seasonal con- 
ditions that a small acreage fre- 
quently produces more than a 
much greater acreage produces in 
other years. 

Farmers have been so accus- 
tomed io dumping the bulk of 
their grain on the market, almost 
regardless of price, that it came as more or less of a shock, 
especially to those who have made a business of speculating 
in grain, when a large percentage of farmers decided to choose 
the other alternacive and not sell. By some, this mere refusal 
to sell has been termed “holding;” by others “‘hoardiag;” and 
by still others “speculating.” It matters little what ii is called, 
however; it simply means that farmers have done the only 
thing that they can do, with the exception of dumping their 
grain on a market which would only take it at ruinous prices. 

It seems somewhat strange that, when everyone who gives 
the matter a moment’s consideration knows that someone must 
hold the grain every year from the time it is produced until it 
is needed for consumption, so many would be excited because 
farmers decided to do a little of the holding, instead of the 
speculators who have been doing it in the past. Just why the 
consuming public should feel any more secure with the grain 
in the hands of speculators than with it in the hands of farmers 
is difficult to understand. It is still more difficult to under- 
stand why farmers do not have as good, if not a better right 
than anyone else to hold it until the market will take it. 

The practice of marketing grain in an orderly manner thru- 
out the year, and even holding a portion of it from years of 
large production to years of smaller production, is certainly 
more desirable from the standpoint of all concerned than the 

ractice which has prevailed heretofore. Furthermore, the 
armer has just as legitimate right to credit and every other 
kind of financial assistance as tuose who have held the grain 
in the past. In the present emergency the financial problem is 
a difficult one and in many cases the necessary credit cannot be 
obtained. While this situation is extremely unfortunate, it is 
apparently unavoidable in the majority of cases, and no par- 
ticular blame should be attached to anyone or to anything, 
unless it be to the fact that the existing financial system does 
not provide as adequately for the farmers’ needs as it should. 
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JON. Darling in Des Moines 








ABOUT TIME TO CUT AWAY THE HARNESS 


in long-time loans. These loans 
are principally of two kinds. In 
the first place, farmers, them- 
selves, have an enormoys sum 
borrowed from banks on long time. 
The loans are perfectly and 
about the safest kind of paper a 
bank ean hold. Nevertheless, if a 
bank has its resources tied up in 
this kind of paper which it cannot 
liquidate, it is not in position to 
give much relief in an emergency 
ike the present. 

For vears farmers in the mid- 
west states have made a practice 
of buying land and borrowing 
money on mortgages. Land has 
gone up in price rapidly and when 
the time came that a loan might 
easily be paid off, it has seemed 
better business to continue the 
loan, buy more land, and perhaps 
make another loan. The result is 
that banks in the principal farm- 
Wig ing states already have a con- 
siderable percentage of their re- 
sources loaned to farmers, which 
partly accounts for their inability 
to furnish more short-time credit 
at the present time. 

Another fact which makes the 
present situation difficult is the 
absolute reversal of conditions 
existing at this season in past years. Usually at this time 
farmers are selling their crops and increasing the liquid re- 
sources of banks, but this year the reverse is true and farm- 
ers are seeking loans iastead of depositing funds. 

The second class of long time loans with which banks are 
loaded is due to the assistance required of them in financin 
the government. Liberty bonds, government certificates o 
indebtedness, etc., have made a heavy drain upon the liquid 
resources of banks. 

So much for the financial situation, and the outlook for 
credit. What is the market outlook, if it is assumed that 
financial arrangements can be made to enable holding grain 
until it seems advisable to market it? This is a most complex 
situation and I am not going to undertake the hazardous task 
of forecasting the probable trend of prices. There are, however, 
a number of conditions which have a bearing upon the subject 
and a brief outline of a few of these may assist in understanding 
the situation. 

With particular reference to the wheat situation, while it 
is comparativelv easy to show by statistics that the world needs 
more wheat than there is available, and therefore there is no 
justification for the spectacular fall in prices, the combined 
effect of a number of factors has made conditions almost ideal 
for the speculators. To discuss even briefly the various factors 
which exert an influence upon the iy of wheat would require 
many times the space available. A few of the most important 
may be mentioned. 

In the first place, the financial condition of the principal 
wheat buying countries is such as to necessitate their purchas- 
ing only inn 3 quantities as will meet their mos¢ insistent de- 
mands, rather than sufficient for their needs. A prominent 
authority has stated that ‘‘If our wheat could be sold on credit, 
the price would rise buoyantly.” He gives it as his opinion that’ 

‘credit extended to the farmer to en- (Continued on page 90 
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THE MUNIFICENCE OF MILK 


It Makes the Weak Strong, and the Strong Stronger 


ARDLY worth raising.” That 

is what they said about little 

Theresa G. early in the summer 
of her ninth year. Theresa was 5.9 
percent underweight and 6.2 inches 
below the average height for her age. 
She began taking milk for breakfast 
and supper, as well as a glass in the 
middle of the forenoon and afternoon. 
In twelve weeks Theresa was four 
pounds above the average for her 
height and on the milk diet has been 
gaining ever since. Happy and care- 
free, she is an entirely difierent child, 
the equal of any of her associates in 
school or at play. 

Little Theresa was not an exception 
—in general one out of every four 
children in the United States is under- 
weight. In New York City eighteen 
percent of the children, a total of 180,- 
000, are seven percent or more under- 
weight; sixty to seventy percent of 
New York’s youngsters are below par; 
Kansas City found thirty percent of all 
her children were under-nourished; 
forty percent of Chicago’s boys and 
girls are below normal weight. When 
we recollect that one-third of all our 
young men were rejected from active 
army service on account of physical 
incapacity, it is easier for us to believe 
that one-half of our school children 
have serious physical defects which are 
retarding their development and that one-third of them are 
found to be definitely under-nourished. The worst of it all is 
the percentage of malnutrition is growing and growing rapidly. 
Where before the war one out of every ten Kansas City children 
was under-nourished, three out of every ten was so afflicted 
when the war closed. In New York the proportion of malnutri- 
tion among school children was five percent in 1914, six percent 
in 1915, twelve percent in 1916, and twenty-one percent in 
1917. 

Of course, your children are up to normal. Out in the open 
freshness of the country, where it is more necessary to worry 
about too much exercise rather than too little, where food 
is abundant and the table is loaded with all the appetite could 
desire, it would be foolish to suggest that children of the farm 
would be underweight. But listen to these reports from rural 
districts. 

In Marion county, Kansas, sixty-nine percent of the school 
children are underweight. In the primary room of one represen- 
tative school, twenty-eight percent of the youngsters were ten 
percent or more underweight. Three townships in one of the 
richest counties of Iowa have fifty-one percent of its school 
children underweight. The below weight average for Wapello 
county was forty percent. Taking the state as a whole seventy- 











Adam Lavenski—before 
taking the milk 
treatment 
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five percent of the 
children are under- 
nourished; in other 
words 50,000 children are retarded one or more 
years in school. Many stayed out of school on 
account of physical unfitness, costing the state 
on account of absentees, $4,000,000. Last year 


By C. A. GOSS 








15,000 of Iowa’s children failed to pass 
in their school work, a majority being 
physically and mentally unfit, due to 
under-nourishment and malnutrition. 
In one school in Pierce county, Wash- 
ington, fourteen pupils were found 
badly under-nourished, receiving no 
milk and not one had made a passing 
grade the previous semester. 

Are your children up to standard in 
weight and height? Are they upright 
in posture, aggressive, placid and sunny 
in disposition or are they easily fa- 
tigued, quarrelsome, aenemic, and 
backward in school? Do you have to 
explain that your children are thin ‘“‘be- 
cause it runs in the family not to take 
on weight?” Did you ever stop to 
think under-nourishment may be the 
reason your boy is “lazy” and listless 
while your neighbor’s boy is full of 
life et “devilish?” Honestly now, do 
you really know what a child of the 
age of yours should weigh and what 
his height should be? 

Underweight may be due to a num- 
ber of reasons—overwork, inheritance, 
lack of sleep, defect and disease, but 
the chief cause is diet. If the food sup- 
ply ~ a the body — is 

urned to provide energy. Unsuit- 
able food and drink, such as tea and bern ee 
coffee, instead of milk, are just as mil 
disastrous as insufficient food. No 
matter how much food a child consumes, if it does not contain 
sufficient of the building materials for all living parts of the 
body, the child is under or malnourished. The growing body 
needs minerals—lime to build strong bones and teeth, and iron 
to make red blood, it needs protein he muscles and to keep the 
internal organs in good condition, it needs vitamines for growth 
promotion and regulation. 

Milk is the ideal food; milk is fundamental. Milk is Nature’s 
food, supplied that the wild young may grow and reproduce 
their kind. Milk is the basic food with which prize winning 
animals are produced, and before the fashionably, finicky ap- 
petites of modern civilization were developed, it was the food 
with which strong men and women were fashioned as well. 
Milk contains all of the facters necessary in the diet for ade- 
quate nourishment. It is the yardstick of nutritive efficiency. 
In milk is found a sufficient amount of energy or fuel to supply 
bodily needs. 

Some food substances such as cornmeal, gluten or oats sup- 
ply this quality but it alone is not sufficient. Milk also sup- 
phes an adequate supply of good protein. From a practical 
standpoint, protein from ce is not so valuable for growth 
as protein from milk. Only about thirty percent of the proteins 
from corn or other cereals are usable by growing children 
while sixty-five percent of the proteins in milk are usable. 
Cereals are all deficient in mineral matter but milk contains 

Continued on page 74b 
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SELLING TO BEST ADVANTAGE 


Relation of Sales Pavilion to Purebred Industry 


By W. A. FOSTER 


HE sales pavilion has become an important 

factor in the showing and selling of purebred 

animals. It enables the breeder to show his ani- 
mals to the best advantage, and it takes care of the 
physical needs of the buyers and others—features 
which arouse interest in the sale, and promote the 
purebred industry. While the primary ob- 
ject of the sales pavilion is for sales pur- 
poses, both merchandise and purebred 
animals, it may function in many other ways. 
It may be used as a com- 
munity building for holding 
institute and extension 
lectures, poultry shows and 
culling demonstrations, 
fruit shows, judging con- 
tests, wrestling matches, 
boxing bouts and for many 
other meetings of commu- 
nity interest. St is called a 
sales pavilion because the 
purebred breeders have felt the need and 
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ficiency is measured by the various uses to which 
it may be adapted and the time consumed in properly 
functioning. Several shapes of pavilion have been 
tried. These may be classed rectangular, square 
circular and i-circular. While the rectangular an 
square shap€s lend themselves to ease in construction 
some space is lost which must be heated and 
cannot be utilized in the arrangement of ring 
and seating. In the circular shaped pavilion 
some seats are placed back of the auctioneer 
which are not desirable. The 
semi-circular shape is best 
| | adapted, since it allows the 





seating about the ring in 
a U or horseshoe shape and 
the auctioneer may look in- 
to the faces of every one 

resent. This shape is also 

t for lighting, and per- 
mits the location of barns 
and other parts of pavilion 
to the rear of the auctioneer. The animals are 














were financially able to build the plant. 

The sales pavilion is usually found in the 
thriving purebred community, where the 
roads are improved and where rail transportation is . Good 
roads promote the livestock industry by bringing the breeders 
together into close relationship, and good rail transportation 
draws buyers from afar and enables the shipping of animals to 
distant points. The pavilion is found either in town or on the 
county fair grounds. Either location has advan and dis- 
ae The former is desirable where no fair grounds 
exist and is preferred by some on account of the nearness 
to the railway station and to lunch rooms. The fair grounds 
are usually some distance from town and railway. It offers 
the advantage of a free site which is large en for future 
extension; also state aid may be secured when permanent con- 
struction is employed. The cost of a pavilion should be kept 
down. It should not exceed a small fractional part of the value 
of the purebred 
livestock in a com- 
munity. It is 
financed by sell- 
ing stock to the 
breeders. As a “a 
rule, the breeders 
are Organized 
and may be called 
together to a . 
stated meeting 
and the pavilion - 
project presented 
to them. Facts 
ace necessary. 
These may 
given from an 
existing pavilion 
and corrob- 
orated by mem- 
bers of the 
breeders association who have attended salesin this pavilion. The 
project helps to build up the community by bringingthe purebred 
industry intocoordination with themerchantsand the town folks. 

In organizing for a pavilion, greater interest is aroused by 
having the purebred industry presented by a breeder of prom- 
inence, a livestock specialist or a university professor who is in 
close touch with the industry. 

To conduct a livestock sale successfully, it is necessary to have 
two things, animals and buyers. The animals should possess 
quality and the buyers will respond and make the sale a success. 

There are four features necessary to a successful pavilion; 
namely, ring, seating, lighting and barns for housing the ani- 
mals. Other features, while not necessary, are desirable and 
and add to the efficiency of the pavilion. T 
are heating es toilet facilities, wash- 
room, Office, herdsmen’s rooms and storage _ 
rooms. ‘These features alone, however, will 
not make a successful pa- 
vilion. It is their arrange- 
ment and relationship to 
each other which makes 
the pavilion useful and ‘ 
efficient. Utility, con- 
venience and ap 
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Plan for a square pavilion. 





Plan of a semi-circular pavilion attached to the barn. 
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brought in at one side of the auctioneer’s 
stand and the exit is placed at the opposite 
” . side. This allows the bringing of the next 
animal into ring while the one just sold ig being taken out, and 
prevents loss of time when interest is high and bidding keen. 

The entrances to pavilion are best located at sides slightly 
to rear of auctioneer’s stand. This space is not desirable for 
seating and it is in clear view of bidders when late “comers” 
arrive. When the entrance is directly in front of auctioneer’s 
stand it takes the most valuable seating space and is not de- 
— because it divides the audience and a loss of interest 

ts. 

The entrances usually connect with toilets under seating 
space, also with offices and barns. They lead to end of seatin 
space and must be wide enough to avoid congestion at close o 
sale. The size of pavilion will depend upon the community, the 
number of breeders, the reputation of the livestock, the condi- 

tion of highways 
train service and 
community sup- 
port. It is more 
desirable to have 
a medium sized 
pavilion filled 
than a large pa- 

vilion with onl 
a handful of bid- 
ders. A pavilion 
sixty feet across 
makes a desirable 
size and is adapt- 
able to stock 
lengths of ma- 
terial in roof con- 
struction. Fur- 
thermore, it is the 
same width as a 
four stall row 

barn and ties directly to pavilion when barn is attached. B 
lengthening the legs of the U the capacity — be leaveneedl. 
This size will seat comfortably from 400 to buyers. Fre- 
quently, where a large size ring is desired the width or diameter 
is increased to 80 feet. The small sized ring, from 16 to 20 
feet is preferred by many livestock men; it shows the animal 
to the best advantage. An animal will appear better in a small 
ring than in a large ring, where it appears lost or out of scale. 
most desirable seating arrangement is that where the 

seats extend about the ring, and the best seats are those direct! 
in front of the auctioneer. The comfortable seat with back al- 
lows the bidders an easy relaxed position, which keeps them 
quiet, interested and in a receptive mood for buying. All seats 
should be as nearly on a plane with ring as 
possible and a rise of nine inches to a thirty- 
= inch run is recommended. A back made of a 
: 1 by 4 board supported by 2 by 4 uprights aids 
materially in keeping the 
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audience comfortable and 
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at ease. Good lighting, 
either natural or artificial, 
is required for the ring. 
When coming thru moni- 
tor windows or from lights 
over the ring, it floods the * 
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the planning and design- 
ing of a pavilion. Its ef- “E? 


Cross section of a sixty-foot monitor barn. 


ring and the faces of the 
(Continued on page 100 
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THE WORLD LOVES A SHORTHORN 


They Have Endured the Tests and Were Not Found Wanting 
By J. L. TORMEY 
This article is one of a series covering each of the principal breeds 


ualities. They met the 
emands of the man who 


and be marketable, of horses, -attle, cheep and swine. Each article is being written by 
commercial products the best available authority on that breed. Mr. T. name wished to grow cattle to 
must be economically appears above, is one of the field representatives of the American ttain h ight. M 
us a , rthorn Breeders Association. He has followed the breed for years GAR ROAVY WeIgns. an 
efficient. The products of and is one of the best versed students of Shorthorn pedigrees and of the great Shorthorn bul- 
the manufacturer or the history in the world. Watch for articles on the other breeds. locks produced on the fertile 
acres of the late John D. 


farmer must not only suit 
the needs of the consumer, but they must suit him well enough 
to replace inferior articles and to meet the competition of new 
claimants for the attention of the consumer. Among livestock 
breeds of cattle have originated because of a call for t re) 
animals suited to fill the needs of the community. The in- 
efficient, common stock of the country, developed with no 
articular aim by the producers, has inevitably given way be- 
foes the advance of improved types. 

To have stood the trying tests of the critical and methodical 
farmers of Great Britain for a century and a half; to have 

assed muster at the hands of the pioneer stockmen of the 
United States, Canada, South America, Australia and South 
Africu; and to hold premier position in popularity on the most 
fertile and valuable land in the world, the cornbelt of the 
United States, is the record of achievement made by Shorthorn 
cattle. Surely this record is the strongest testimony possible to 
advance in proving the universal adaptability of the breed tothe 
needs of farmers wherever there exist economic conditions for 
cattle production. 

While Shorthorn cattle are more numerous than other pure 
breeds of cattle (and they are to be found in all civilized coun- 
tries of the world) promoters 
of purebred livestock find their 
work far from complete when 
reminded that all the registered 
Shorthorns in America (esti- 
mated at about 600,000) could 
be placed in the great state of 
lowa and there would be only 
two cattle for each quarter sec- 
tion of land. Some view the 
wonderful shows of Shorthorns 
at our great American cattle 
shows, and marvel at the per- 
fection of form, the abundance 
of quality, and the beautiful 
character portrayed in Short- 
horns; and know little of the 
continuous study, thought and 
labor that have been applied in 
a century and a half of years to 
attain the perfection so closely 
arrived at in some of the cattle. 
To briefly outline some of these 
steps and describe more or less 
superficially present day ideals and activities of Shorthorn 
breeders is the purpose of this sketch. 

Shorthorn cattle had their genesis in northeastern England 
principally in the counties of York, Durham Northumberland 
and Cumberland. Separating the counties of Durham and York 
flows the river Tees in whose fertile valley exist ideal conditions 
for livestock production. It was not peculiar that there should 
be found progressive men and prosperous tillers of the soil; 
nor remarkable that Shorthorn cattle should originate there. 
Indeed, to this day good cattle are produced there and present 
day breeders often return to that section and take away good 
cattle into Scotland and southern England. 

Robert Bakewell was the first great improver of the native 
‘‘Longhorn cattle” to be found in his section. By the same 
system of closely mating carefully selected animals, which is 
practiced to this day by breeders who desire to fix a type in 
offspring, he corrected many of the faults of the longhorn cattle 
and developed smoother, more refined, better fleshing cattle 
that won favor with the butchers, and could be produced more 
economically. His stock attracted the attention of cattle pro- 
ducers and his methods of improving were studied by Charles 
and Robert Colling who lived near Darlington, England. These 
two men are considered the first Shorthorn breeders. The bull, 
Comet (155), produced by Robert Colling sold in 1820 for 
1,000 guineas, the first recorded Shorthorn bull to sell for $5,000. 

By this time, the superiority of Shorthorn cattle and the 
value of the Shorthorn blood was widely recognized thruout the 
British Isles; but as is true in the history of all industry the 
names of certain leaders stand out prominently. In Shorthorn 
history the strong men won their prominence by the production 
of certain types which gained recognition and popularity because 
of peculiar fitness for meeting certain requirements. The three 
men who produced three different types were the Booths 
(Thomas who began work with Shorthorns prior to 1790 and 
his sons, John and Richard); Thomas Bates of England; and 
Amos Cruickshank of Scotland. The Booth cattle were large 
and growthy, possessing strong constitutions and good fleshing 
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Avondale, the greatest producing son of Whitehall Sultan. 


Gillet, Elkhart, Illinois, were of the Booth t These cattle 
attained great weight and in days when land, feed and meat 
were cheaper, were considered ideal from the standpoint of 
producer and consumer. 

Thomas Bates believed in producing cattle that would better 
meet the requirements of the small tenant farmers of England 
with whose conditions he was familiar. The demand for cows 
that would pooenes a liberal flow of _ yet retain natural 
fleshing qualities, furnished the incentive for the evolution of 
the Bates type which is still recognized as the “Milking type.” 
up cattle were brought to America and in 1873 the 
8th chess of Geneva sold in New York State for $40,600, 
which still stands a record price for a cow at public auction. 
Bates was made particularly famous thru his Duchess family. 
He was a firm believer in the value of pedigree and blood, and 
practiced inbreeding freely. Eventually the Duchess cattle be- 
came bg cone wb They were not prolific enough. Whether this 
lack of breeding ability was due to inbreeding, or that the 
foundation animals were poor breeders, has not been proven. 

The development of Scotch Shorthorns, which ay are 


most popular among breeders, was by Amos Cruick- 
shank of Aberdeenshire, Scot- 


land. Cruickshank had a type 
firmly in mind. His life work 
was to produce cattle of this 
type and to so fix the type that 


inheritance of t would be 
certain. Such is the ideal of a 
real breeder. 

There were important eco- 


nomic reasons calling for the 
production of cattle of the 
t produced by Cruick- 
p oan The thoughts in his 
mind were that Booth cattle 
matured too slowly and Bates 
cattle were not rugged enough. 
He thus develo earlier ma- 
turing i that were 
smoother than the Booth cat- 
tle; and cattle that were 
stockier and stronger than the 
Bates cattle. Climatic condi- 
tions were in his favor—the 
.. colder, harsher weather of 
Scotland producing thicker hides and longer, mossier coats of 
hair. Mr. Cruickshank was born in 1808 and dispersed his herd 
in 1889, after leading one of the most useful lives allotted to 
man. He foresaw the developmenc of the wonderful producing 
fields of the western ranges, and the turning jemand more in- 
tensive production in the great cornbelt of the United States. 
He also saw the marvelous possibilities in the countries of 
South America where demand for good Scotch Shorthorns has 
been so keen that buvers from Argentina have for years bought 
the best animals Scotland could produce. 

According to Sanders, the introduction of Shorthorns into 
America dates back wo 1783, when the first improved cattle were 
brought to Virginia. From Virginia they were taken into the 
Ohio valley. It is reported that Shorthorns were taken into 
New York State in 1791, and that the first pedigreed Shorthorns 
were brought to the Genesee valley of New York in 1817. The 
first direct importation from England into the territory west of 
the Alleghanies was made by Col. Lewis Sanders of Kentucky. 
At these early dates Shorthorns found best conditions for prov- 
ing their merit in the fertile fields of Ohio and Kentucky. In 
these sections were men from Virginia who had been cattle 
breeders, grazers and feeders in Ke and followed this 
pursuit in the state of their adoption. They recognized the value 
of Shorthorn blood for improving their cattle and in 1833 the 
Ohio Importing Company was formed. This compaay was 
instrumental! in bringing many cattle from Englaad to America, 
and their operations had a profound influence in popularizing 
Shorthorns in the Ohio valley territory. The most prominent 
name in this early history is that of Renick, which name. is 
still identified with the production of Shorthorns in rr 

All of these earlier cattle came from England. The Cruick- 
shank cattle had not been developed. The first: Scotch-bred 
Shorthorns were imported into Ohio in 1854 and 1856. In 1857 
the Illinois Importing Company brought the first Cruickshank 
bred cattle to Illinois. Little attention was paid to the Scotch 
cattle at this early date; but from 1854 to 1861 many Scotch 
cattle were brought to Canada. The first cattle were imported 
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from the Cruickshank herd into Canada in 1859 or 1860, but 
the Cruickshank cattle were not brought into any great prom- 
inence until 1870, when Joseph 8S. Thompson of Mayfield, 
Ontario, imported and showed three yearling heifers of Cruick- 
shank’s breeding at Toronto and won first and second prizes. 
Scotch cattle immediately won favor in Canada. Col. Wm. S. 
King of Minneapolis, Minnesota, bought these heifers and by 
exhibiting them in the western states helped popularize Scotch 
cattle in America. From then on many cattle were imported 
from Scotland into Canada and the United States; and their 
value in thickening the English cattle and in producing the 
type of steers demanded by the producers and consumers made 
them popular with American breeders. When Scotch Shorthorn 
sires are mated with cattle of English foundation the cattle are 
known as Scotch-topped. Shorthorns that trace directly thru 
all lines of descent to animals developed by Scotch b ers or 
are imported from Scotland are known as “Straight Scotch.” 
So strong is the popularity of Scotch cattle in America that 
Shorthorns of English foundation are sharply discriminated 
against, even tho their individuality would merit better treat- 
ment. The basis for this discrimination is that in recent years 
most of the prizewinners have been of pure Scotch breeding. 
This is largely because the good families fell into the hands of 
good breeders who used better sires and took more pains in 
developing the cattle. 

Most of the Shorthorns of the United States are of the 
Scotch or beef type. Shorthorn breeders have always paid at- 
tention to the milking qualities of the cow; and beef Shorthorn 
cows are acknowledged to 
have better milking qualities 
than cows of other beef 
breeds. There are also many 
breeders who have sought to 
preserve the strong milking 
qualities of Shorthorns de- 
re by Thomas Bates. 
In England this developing 
of the milking qualities has 
been carried on most ex- 
tensively; and more than 
ninety percent of the milk 
produced in England comes 
from herds of dairy Short- 
horns. In America these 
cattle are known as Milking 
Shorthorns. The demand for 
Milking Shorthorns is strong 
and rapidly increasing in 
sections where farmers are 
seeking cows that will pro- 
duce milk at a profit and 
calves that can be grown to 
fatten for meat. All Short- 
horns in America are regis- 
tered in the American Shorthorn Herd Book, published by the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 

The early popularity of purebred Shorthorns in America called 
for the starting of an organization whose functions would 
be to keep records pure and to promote the interests of the 
breeders thru popularizing the breed by encouraging shows 
and carrying on other publicity work. The first registry work 
with Shorthorns was begun in England in 1822. In America 
there have been several registry associations established. In 
1846, Lewis F. Allen of Buffalo, N. Y., edited and published 
Volume 1 of the American Herd Book.’ The American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association was founded in 1882; and Volume 
24 of the Herd Book contains a letter from Mr. Allen, telling 
of the absorption of his herd book by the Association. Volume 
25 was the first volume of the American Shorthorn Herd Book 
edited and published by the American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association. 

At least two other record books were started in America. 
A. F. and R. A. Alexander of Kentucky founded the American 
Shorthorn Record in 1869 and published 10 volumes. In 1878, 





Whitehall Sultan, Sire of Avondale, Glenbrook Sultan, Whitehall 
Marshall, Whitehall King, and other great show and breeding bulls. 





Merry Monarch, Grand Champion steer, International 1917. 
1,610 lbs., selling price $2.10 per Ib. liveweight netting $3,381 


the Ohio Shorthorn Record was started in Columbus, Ohio. 
Four volumes were published. 

An idea of the growth of the Shorthorn business in America 
is gained when one notes that Volume 1 of the Herd Book pub- 
lished in 1846 contained the pedigrees of 190 bulls and about 
100 females. To record the pedigrees in 1919 required over 5 
volumes, each containing 30,000 pedigrees. The total number 
of Shorthorns recorded in the United States up to date is ap- 
proximately 1,500,000. 

The income from registrations at $1.25 each for animals under 
twelve months old; $10 each for animals over twelve months; 
and 50 cents for transfers amounted in 1919 to approximately 

275,000. On January 10, 1920, the fee for recording animals 
under twelve months of age was increased to $2.50 which will 
materially increase the income of the association. 

Beginning February 1920, no animal over twenty-four months 
old can be registered. The Association now employs an office 
force of practically one hundred people to keep the records, 
and a force of field men who keep in touch with conditions 
about the country and render assistance of various kinds to 
breeders and prospective breeders. The Association annually 
spends about $125,000 in prize money at shows and fairs; and 
considerable money is spent for advertising in journals and 
magazines thruout the country. A quarterly magazine “The 
Shorthorn in America” is published and sent free to all patrons 
of the Association. 

There is no breed of cattle more widely distributed than 
Shorthorns. In the April first, 1919, issue of “The Shorthorn 
in America’ there appears 
a list of the number of Short- 
horn breeders in the various 
states. 

All told there were over 
33,000 breeders reported at 
that time. That there has 
been a remarkable increase 
in the number of Shorthorn 
breeders since April 1919, is 
shown by the fact that since 
that list was compiled there 
are over 1,100 new breeders 
in Illinois alone. A study 
of the list of breeders re- 
veals the important and 
significant fact that Short- 
horns are most popular in 
the cornbelt states—the high- 
est priced and best produc- 
ing agricultural area of the 
world. They fill the needs 
of the cornbelt conditions in 
a way few other cattle have 
been able to attain. 

Arranged according to the 
number of breeders in each state the twenty-five leading 
Shorthorn states ranks as follows: 


Weight 


Rae < ad so . 5,370 SS ae 443 
2. Illinois...........2,945 15. Kentuoky......... 425 
3. Minnesota........2,610 16. Tennessee,........403 
4. Nebraska... ......2,502 17. Montana...... 358 
5. Missouri 2,421 18. Pennsylvania. . 341 
eae eS eae 319 
7. Oxlahoma.......*.1,904 20. Idaho..... 315 
8. South Dakota 1,693 21. Arkansas...... 299 
i ares 1,539 22. Virginia... : 292 
10. Indiana....... 1,377 23. Colorado..........253 
11. North Dakota 1,199 24, Washington 231 
12. Wisconsin . 1,149 25. Oregon. ..........205 
13. Michigan.........1,045 


In America as well as in the British Isles the showyard stands 
supreme in the minds of stockman as a high-class educational 
institution. The tests of the showyard reveal the ideals of 
practical men competent to know the approved types. The re- 
sults of this arena are made not upon pride of ancestry but upon 
individuality. The wonderful cattle produced by the Collings 
and Booths, by Bates and by Cruickshank were largely the re- 
sults of ambition fired by desire to be (Continued on page 62 
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Villager, the bull that made Uppermill Farm famous. 
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COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


How the Farm Societies of New York Work Together 


By ALSON SECOR 


HAT farmers can cooperate, not only as members of one 

association but as associations with one another, is 

demonstrated in New York state where an organization 
of organizations has recently been formed. They had ample 
membership and machinery before but it was not functionin 
to the best advantage. The Grange has a thousand locals wit 
about 50,000 family heads in its membership. The Dairymen’s 
League has about 85,000 members in New York ahd adjoining 
states. The state Farm Bureau Federation has a membership 
of around 70,000. Each of these is doing its particular work, 
and the same farmers belong to all three in probably most 
cases. The Grange 


of the directors. One man, one vote, regardless of shares he 
holds. The Grange gave up its mercantile business which was 
then taken over by the G. L. F. They bought warehouses in 
Syracuse for $35,000 that cover two and one-half acres, and a 
mill in Buffalo with a book value of $250,000. They didn’t pay 
that, however. This mill can handle twenty cars of grain in 
and twenty cars of feed out in a day. Ithasan elevator capac- 
ity of 350,000 bushels. It covers two acres. 

The Buffalo plant is being converted into a grinding and 
mixing mill so the members can hereafter make their own dairy 
feed after a formula suggested by Professor Sa of the 

State College of 





had been operating a 
mercantile business 
quite successfully for 
two years. The League 
was fighting political 
and Mn battles and 
dealing in feeds, ete. 
The Farm Bureaus are 
strictly a fostering and 
educational force, help- 
ing whatever needs 
help, but not in their 
own name doing any 
commercial trading. 
These three organi- 
zations were working 
together in a friendly, 
loose sort of way before 
the new federation 
took place. They were 
coming together in fre- 








Agriculture. The 
members charge 
that the feed manu- 
facturers and dealers 
have made excessive 
profits from putting 
worthless ingredients 
into commercial 
feeds. It is expected 
that the saving the 
G.,L. F. makes in 
handling feeds will 
be more because of 
eliminating this 
worthless filler 
than from eliminat- 
ing middlemen’s 
profits. Another 
real saving, tho, is 
in cutting out the 
jobbers in feeds and 











quent conference board 
meetings consisting of 
the heads of each of the 
three organizations. This prevented any jealous rivalry and 
was shaping sentiment for the future. 

The New York farmer is noted for conservatism. He is not 
easily carried off his feet. He has had more hard knocks from 
organized opposition than perhaps any other. His confidence 
in the success of the proposed new organization is shown 
by the rapidity with which it became a going concern. 

They put H. E. Babcock in charge of the stock selling 
campaign. June 1, 1920, he began selling shares at $5 each. 
In a few days he had over half a million dollars worth sold and 
they raised the incorporated sum to a million dollars. Sixteen 
counties oversubscribed their quota and many made a good 
record. The campaign was stopped because the office force was 
swamped with orders. The rest will be sold without any effort. 
They were not even calling for county reports or the cash 
because the head office was buried with orders for stock, when 
I visited headquarters in September. They are not willing to 
incur heavy expense in order to be speedy, for nothing could be 
gained by it. The cost of selling and issuing stock is a little 
over one pereent, most of which is for postage, revenue stamps 
and clerical help. Stock is now being sold without cost or effort 
and the full quota will be met when needed. October Ist H. E. 
Babcock dropped out to devote his time to his farm and E. C. 
Weatherbee of Auburn became Assistant Secretary, and mana- 
ger of the organization. 

Mr. Richard Hall former manager of the State Grange Ex- 
change at Syracuse is now manager of the commercial depart- 
ment of the new federation known as the G. L. F. Exchan 
(Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange, Inc.) with 
headquarters in Syracuse. The G. L. F. was incorporated 
June 28, 1920. The shares in the G. L. F. Exchange are limited 
to 1,000 per member. Stock is not transferable without consent 

















Warehouse at Syracuse headquarters. 


View of newly-purchased mill at Buffalo, 


fertilizers. The 
G. L. F. will deal 
direct with western 
cooperative grain concerns and buy in train loads, grind and mix 
at Buffalo, and distribute in carloads to their membership. 

The principal efforts of the G. L. F. from a mercaatile stand- 
point will be in handling feeds, fertilizers, seeds, twine and such 
other things as the farmers buy in large quantities. They will 
also handle in a lesser way some of the other commercial items 
used on the farms. The distribution will be thru local coopera- 
tive stores acting as agents for the G. L. F. or retail stores sign- 
ing up with the G. L. IF. to act as authorized agent for its wares. 
According to manager Hall they have done a hundred thousand 
dollars worth of business a month since January Ist. Year 
before last they did about $25,000 worth of grocery business at 
the Grange exchange and many times that last year because of 
the great amount of sugar purchased. Carloads of sugar were 
distributed to the farmers for canning when city consumers 
had difficulty in getting any. Increased business is sure to 
result from the increased membership thru federation of the 
three organizations. 

The power of cooperative buying thru the G. L. F. is shown 
in binder twine. The Grange had brought twine down three or 
four cents a pound but this year there was a drop of several 
cents lower than expected, or about eight cents gain in price in 
two years. And hereon hangs a tale. The twine trust did 
not like the inroads on high prices that had been established 
and held. The trust sales agencies tried to discourage the 
farmers from buying twine thru the Grange. All sorts of stories 
were circulated but the worst was one sent out over the name 
of John B. Foley, Secretary New York State Retail Hardware 
Association, July 29, 1919, and mailed freely to the members 

who were in the market for twine. Mr. Fo ey came into the 
Exchange and asked if he could buy a ball of twine, not giving 
his name or reason. Bales of twine were (C ontinued on page 34 

















Interior of mill at Buffalo under reconstruction. 
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With a Year to Pay—At Next 
Spring’s Lowest Price 


ORDER to place International Har- 
vester tractors within the reach of every 
farmer, arrangements have been made 

whereby the TITAN 10-20 may be purchased 
on time-payment terms. This new plan is sub- 
ject to withdrawal at any time. 

The plan enables you to get immediate 
delivery on a TITAN 10-20, break it in thor- 
oughly on belt work during the winter, get 
some good tractor experience in the meantime, 
and be ready to jump into the rush of spring 
work without a moment's delay. And you may 
have a year in which to complete payments 
fér the machine. 


While there is nothing to justify a lower 
price on the TITAN for the coming year, we 
will not ask you to take any chances. We pro- 
pose to give you the benefit of any downward 
adjustment. 

You can buy the TITAN 10-20 tractor today 
at absolutely the lowest price that will be 
quoted before May 1, 1921, because a guaran- 
tee goes with every TITAN 10-20 purchased 
at the present price between now and May I, 
by which, if the International Harvester Com- 
pany of America reduces its price on or before 
May 1, 1921, you will be refunded the amount 
of such reduction. 


The TITAN 10-20 has led the three-plow tractor field for the last five years. Farmers 
have bought over $70,000,000 worth of TITANS. See the International dealer and 
join those who are making the most of this opportunity and buying TITANS now. ° 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


iP TAS BAP 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


The World’s Great Crossroad 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





foreign lands and is still going. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times an¢ made 
one trip around the world He has rambled thru more than twenty 
His stories are based on actual experience 








ERHAPS the _ greatest 
P achievement of history, 
both in length of time in 
construction and in service to 
humanity, stands to the credit 
of the United States. The 
Panama Canal was dug in 
less time than it took to build 
the causeway to get the stone 
from the quarries to the place 
where the big Pyramid stands. 
This great canal is wholly an American achievement. It was 
planned by American brains, constructed by American engineers 
and paid for with American gold, and every American has great 
reason to be — of it. 

We paid the Republic of Panama ten million dollars for the 
lease on the zone thru which the canal passes, we bought 
the ground from the individual owners and now we are paying 
the people of Panama two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
a year rent for the canal zone. We paid the French forty million 
dollars for the work they did and the machinery they left. 

It has been published on supposedly good authority that 
some of the machinery in the canal locks was purchased from 
Belgium, that we couldn’t make it in America. While visiting 
Mr. P. B. Banton, the chief office engineer of the whole struc- 
ture in his office in the administration building on Balboa 
Heights recently I asked him about this, and he said the only 
machinery Belgium furnished was to the French. We tried to 
use part of it but later 





“Big Water.” Four hundred 
years later almost to the day 
the water was turned into the 
canal, and thus America had 
accomplished the most won- 
derful achievement ever com- 
pleted in a decade where it 
took the combined efforts of 
brain, skill, machinery and 
man power. After completing the Suez Canal and thus uniting 
the worlds greatest seas, the French people believed that they 
could dig across the Isthmus of Panama, and unite the world’s 
greatest oceans. Did not their own Ferdinard de Lesse “ps suc- 
ceed at Suez when all others had failed? The French mind was 
filled with enthusiasm and the common people opened their 
stockings and hoards and millions were poured at the feet of 
their heroic engineer. 

But digging thru Culebra Cut thousands of miles from home 
was much different from digging on the level plains of Suez 
a few hundred miles away. A canal without locks is entirely 
different from one where great ocean liners must be lifted 
eighty-five feet above sea level. Then Panama was a jungle, 
where disease carrying mosquitoes were swarming in distric ts 
the like of which were unknown. True, their medical 
skill was the best and their hospitals of the latest design but 
where they cured hundreds, thousands died like flies. 

Added to all the above named disadvantages was extrava- 
gance and waste, greed and graft, mismanagement and misap- 

propriation of funds 
to say nothing of 








on had to discard it > 
entirely. We  pur- ) palaces and princely 
chased two gigantic = by on deed | salaries for officials. 

Gatun Locks, The result was that 


cranes from Germany, 
but one of them col- 
lapsed and both had 
to be rebuilt by Ameri- 
ean machinists before 
they would do the 
work they were guar- 
anteed to do. The on- 
ly parts in the canal 
today that were not 
made in America, ac- 
cording to Mr. Banton, 
are some gigantic 


screws which were 
made in Sweden. It so 
happened at the time 
that Sweden was the 
only country that had 
machinery to make 
such screws, and 
while we could have 


constructed such ma- 
chinery very easily, it 
was easier and cheaper 


to get them from ey 
Sweden, and this was waselhl pee 
done. After making ing Culebra 


Cut, Panama 


this statement Mr. rol 


Banton got the draw- 
ings and explained 
them, and later on I 
saw some of the hig screws in the Gatun-Locks. 
forty feet long and eight inches in diameter. 

Speaking of drawings and blue prints, Mr. Banton said, 
“There are more than eighty thousand drawings of the canal i in 
this one room.” Then he explained that the original blue prints 
and complicated drawings are sealed up in a great bombproof, 
waterproof vault, kept dry by electricity. After passing thru 
the canal itself, then riding on the railros ad across the Isthmus, 
I still failed to rez ully appreciate the immensity of this great 

chievement. It was only after talking with this man for an 
hour or two, and then going into the great control station tower 
and watching the process of taking ships thru the great Gatun 
lock system, and going into the tunnels below and watching the 
gigantic cogwheels and wonderful machinery in motion, that I 
began to appreciate the real ingenuity and brain work of this 
achievement. 








They are about 


ce lossal 


On his last voyage to the new world Columbus visited 
Panama and was told by the Indians that beyond a narrow strip 
of land was the 
distance, 
mistaken 
tree not f 


“Big Water.” He sailed up the Chagres river a 
failed to find it, and died believing that they were 
About ten years later Balboa climbed to the top of a 


ir from where Culebra Cut is located and saw the 








Panama 


. after spending more 
Canal. 


than two hundred 
million dollars of 
the people’s money, 
the whole scheme 
collapsed, and the 
work stopped. De 
Lesseps himself was 
arrested, disgraced 
and imprisoned and 
died with a broken 
heart in an insane 
asylum a little later. 
The French: had 
worked seven years, 
and now for four 
years not a _ wheel 
was turned. Then 
they organized a new 
company, and 
worked at intervals 
for ten years more 
or until 1903, when 
the United States 
bought them out. 
During these years 
a half dozen nations 
developed projects 
and made surveys 
but no digging was 
done except by the French until we took charge in 1904. The 
Panama Republic, which is a little more than half as large as the 
state of Iowa, was a part of Colombia until 1903 when thru a 
revolution it became an independent republic. 

The Canal Zone is a strip of land ten miles wide across the 
Isthmus of Panama the distance being about forty miles from 
shore to shore but much less than that as the crow flies. It 
runs from northwest to southeast, the Atlantic end being 
twenty-two miles west of the Pacific end. This seems rather 
strange but we must remember that the Isthmus is about the 
shape of the letter S, and it so happens that the shortest point 
runs in the direction named. 

Of course it would have been almost impossible for us to have 
dug the canal had it not been for the advancement of medical 
science. Until we took charge this was one of the most fever in- 
fested districts on the globe. Just about the time that we de- 
cided to do the work the wonderful discovery was made that 
the mosquito carries the germs of yellow fever. These pests 
breed in stagnant water and it was discovered that kerosene on 
the water forms a film on the surface that means death to the 
newborn mosquitoes. Then began one of the greatest batfles 
of all history, the fight to eradicate the (Continued on page 58 
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WIN CHESTER 
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SKATES 


CE on river, lake and pond. Now 

for the days of real sport. There’s 

nothing like the keen, healthy tingle 
that sets you all aglow as the ice flies 
away behind your skates. 


But the skates must be right. With 
Barney & Berry Winchester Skates you 
get all the fun of skating. Their deep, 
thin blades let you glide along without 
thinking of them. 


There’s greater strength for the 
same weight. And there’s less effort 
because they reduce friction to the 


minimum. 


Built of strong, hardened steel they 
hold their keen edge. Down the 
straightaway the narrow blades flash 
like lightning. On the turns, however 
sharp, the firm, sure contact of the 


higher skate gives you more complete 
control. 


For fifty years, wherever water 
freezes, skaters have used Barney & 
Berry Skates.. This half century of 
“know how” combined with Win- 
chester world famed skill and thorough- 
ness gives you this fine product of the 
skate maker’s art. 


Barney & Berry Winchester Skates 
are guaranteed to be of Winchester 
quality. 


Get Barney & Berry Winchester Ice 
Skates in the Winchester Store in your 
locality. All sizes, all the approved 
models, If you don’t know of a Win- 
chester Store nearby write us direct. 
We'll refer you to a convenient one, 


The red ball is up. It’s the signal 
to get your skates today. 











WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --> NEW HAVEN, CONN,., U.S.A. 
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MORE COMFORT WITH LESS FUEL 


Ways of Saving Fuel That All Should Know Abeut 


By E. W. LEHMANN 


HERE are reasons why some folks can keep their houses 

comfortably warm without using as much fuel as others. 

During the cold stormy days we like to have the house, at 
least the living room, so we can sit in it and read in comfort, 
and it is during these extremely cold days that we notice how 
rapidly the pile of coal or wood diminishes, and we wonder how 
we can heat the house without using so much fuel. 

It. is only necessary to keep in mind a few principles of heat- 
ing and to study the characteristics of your particular heating 
plant to be able to get more heat out of each pound of fuel. This 
is equally true whether you have a heating plant in the base- 
ment or whether you have stoves. 

The first consideration in keeping a house warm is the 
house itself. All loose-fitting doors and windows should be re- 
paired. The use of storm windows and storm doors will prevent 
the entrance of much cold air and the loss of a lot of heat. The 
vse of felt strips at loose windows and doors and metal strips 
serve a similar purpose. This does not mean that the house 
should be sealed up for the winter, for ventilation is as important 
from a standpoint of health as heating; however, it is only by 
having the house well built that drafts can be avoided and heat 
and ventilation properly controlled. 

A steady fire will save fuel. To keep a steady fire the stove or 
furnace must be fired at regular and frequent intervals. When 
the fuel is allowed to burn too rapidly, due to irregular firing, 
there is bound to be waste. When 


of coolness. This necessitates a higher temperature be main- 
tained for comfort. With proper amount of moisture in the air, 
a living room is comfortable at 68 degrees Fahrenheit, but when 
the air is dry it would not be comfortable at this temperature. 
As to loss of heat due to maintaining a higher temperature, « 
Kansas bulletin states that it requires 10 percent more fuel to 
maintain a temperature of 75 degrees Fahrenheit. than to main- 
tain a temperature of 68 d Fahrenheit. In addition to the 
loss we must not overlook the effect on the health. The dry air 
affects the membrane of the nose and throat making it harder 
to resist. colds and throat troubles. Dry air also damages the 
furniture and wood work by cracking and checking. A pan of 
water should always be kept on the stoves or radiators and the 
pan, usually provided on the hot air plant, kept filled. In ex- 
tremely cold weather, a sign that there is plenty of moisture 
in the air is to find the frost on the exposed window es. 

In mild weather, fuel can be saved by allowing a layer of ashes 
to accummulate on top of the grate. In this way a thinner layer 
of fuel is maintained which does not burn out so rapidly. It is 
always good practice to keep the top of the fire about on a level 
with the bottom of the fire door. In cold weather the ashes, not 
the fire, should be well shaken so only a thin layer is on the grate, 
and a thick layer of fire is maintained; in fact in extremely cold 
weather the coal should be heaped above the bottom of the 
firing door. When it is not so cold, I use only one side of the 
fire pot, as far as the grate is 
concerned. The ashes are al- 





we see an overheated stove-pipe 
it is an indication that there is 
too much heat in the fire pot and 
it is being lost up the chimney. 
Often a room or the entire house 
is heated too hot for comfort be- 
cause the stove or furnace is 
forced, and then the home is 
allowed to cool off to a tempera- 
ture where it is uncomfortable 


down before putting in more 
coal. This is not only wasteful 
but conducive to poor health. 
Overheating with loss of heat 
is often due to not properly regu- 
lating the draft. After the rooms 
have become too hot with the 
draft open, usually someone will 
close it entirely and open the 
check; this will soon cause the 
temperature to fall. Then some- 





lowed to collect on one side to a 
much greater thickness than the 
other which makes possible a 
smaller fire, and yet one that 
will heat quickly due to the 
effect that the air from the en- 
tire grate is not cut off. 

In ordinary firing I find that 
the fuel will burn much more 
efficiently if the hot coals are 
pushed to the back of the fire 
pot when the door is opened, and 
the fresh supply of fuel put just 
inside the door, leaving the hot 
coals at the back uncovered. In 
fact, in burning soft coal the 
entire fuel bed should never be 
entirely covered as the gases 
which accumulate are liable 
to cause an explosion. The 
puffing of smoke into the rooms 








one will put in more fuel with- 


y stoves is due to this. Where a 





out changing the draft with the 
result that much of it goes up 


be remembered that the right 


economical burning of the fuel. modern conveniences, 


If there is too much air the fuel 


} There is something about the home that is held sacred by 
the chimnev as smoke. It must all. The winter months is a time for home planning. Don't 
: overlook the fact that the health, the comfort, the convenience, 
. = and even the future memories of the home are largely depend- 
amount of air is necessary for ent on its system of heating, lighting, water supply and other 


| part of the fuel bed is uncovered 
and there is plenty of air the 
gases will burn as given off, 
the smoke is eliminated and re- 
sults in a more economical use of 
coal. 
In firing at night so that a 





will burn too rapidly with loss 
of heat and if not enough air the 
fuel will not be completely burned and there is a loss of fuel. 

To properly regulate the air one must not only know his 
furnace or stove, but also consider the nature of the fuel. Some 
fuels require more air than others for economical burning. Soft 
coal requires more air than hard coal, due to the great amount 
of gas that is quickly driven off and usually lost up the chimney, 
unless additional air is admitted. This can be done by opening 
the air blasts or the openings in the fire door. A great amount 
of smoke flowing from the chimney indicates that not enough 
air is passing into the fire pot to burn the free gases. This is 
more noticeable when the fire is started in the morning or after 


the fire has died down and the fire potisagain filled with fuel. 
Unless properly fired the fuel forms a blanket tending to cut 
off the air and allows the gas to escape. 


With a quick burning fire it is best to check it before the 
house gets quite warm enough, and a thermometer is the best 
means of telling how warm the house really is. To check the 
fire, close the ash pit damper and open the check damper in 
the smoke pipe, if necessary. Automatic air regulating deyices 
ire provided on many systems and are very satisfactory. They 
ean be adjusted so they will qperate with slight changes in 
temperature. It must be remembered that the automatic de- 


vice can only regulate the temperature of the house by changing 
the drafts; it will neither put coal in the fire pot nor remove the 
ishes from the ash pit 


It is a common practice to open the fire door of a stove or 
furnace when it gets too hot. This is poor practice as it chills 


the combustion space and the excess air takes a lot of heat out 
the smoke pipe, causing a waste of fuel. 

Keeping plenty of moisture in the air is another way to save 
fuel. When the rooms are filled with dry air there is rapid 


evaporation of moisture from the skin which produces a feeling 


heavy bed of hot coals will be on 
hand in the morning, the draft 
should be wide open for awhile before firing. Heap the coal just 
inside the fire door, being careful not tocover the entire fuel 
bed, just as in ordinary firing. Leave the draft open for ten or 
fifteen minutes until the gases are thoroly ignited, then check 
for the night by closing the draft and opening the check.draft 
in the smoke pipe. Furnaces or stoves with broken or loose- 
fitting doors should be repaired as the draft cannot be regulated 
under such conditions. Where there are cracks enough air will 
enter to burn out the fuel before morning. 

Where it is not necessary to have any heat during the night, 
but desirable to have a bed of hot coals in the morning, the fire 
may be banked by covering with ashes. This is more economical 
and is satisfactory in mild weather; however, it cannot be prac- 
ticed with some coal on account of forming clinkers. 

Many housewives waste a lot of fuel by too much shaking 
and poking during extremely cold weather. When red hot coals 
pass thru the grate is it a sign of waste. While the fuel bed 
should be kept free from clinkers so as not to stop the draft, it 
is not wise to remove them thru the grate by poking, but they 
should be lifted out by means of furnace tongs that can be 
bought for this purpose. 

Laziness in the care of the furnace is wasteful. The ash pit 
should always be kept free of ashes. An acumulation of ashes 
in the ash pit will not only interfere with the draft but may re- 
sult in burning out the grate. Grates will last much longer when 
the ash pit is kept clear. Soot and fine ashes must be kept 
cleaned out of the smoke pipe and chimney to insure a uniform 
draft. Soot that collects on the walls of a stove, heater, or 4 
furnace will prevent it giving off heat efficiently. In the steam 
or hot water systems the flues must be kept free of soot for the 
same reason. The loss of heat by radiation is another waste 
that is often overlooked. The heaters (Continued on page 3? 
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No Buckles, No Rings, No Loops, No Billets 
No Holes in Straps. 












aw 
World's =a 
Strongest ihacse OS 


30 Days FREE ® 






WALSH SAMSON $83.25 te 
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Back Pad, Side Backers, Etc. 
$66.00 to $88.00, Freight Paid 
























Before You Buy Any Harness, 
Let Me Send You This 


Wonderful, No-Buckle Harness 


Trial 
Te idal@ =n 30 Days FREE Trial 
Post yourself on the latest and best improve- 


ments in harness before you buy. Try the Walsh 
on your team 30 days—no obligation on your part. Send no money. 
That’s my way of showing the Walsh, right on your team instead of 
ina harness shop. You are the sole judge. 


If after 30 days trial it does not prove grade leather, but you save double, yes, 


Look at your 
old harness. 
You will find it 
worn like this: 



















to be the strongest, best fitting, handiest 
and best looking harness you ever saw, 
and $10. to $15. cheaper than old style 
harness of the same high grade leather, 
send it back at my expense. This wide 
open offer is the best guarantee I know 
of that the Walsh is an exceptionally 
goodharness. Thousands of satisfied users. 


Costs $10 to $15 Less Than 
Buckle Harness 


You not only save $10 to $15 over 
price of other harness of the same high 


Greatest Advance in Harness Making 


triple this amount in repair. expense, 
as the Walsh has no buckles to tear the 
straps, no rings to wear the straps 

in two. Noh ais to weaken straps. 


Six Months to Pay 


Don’t put off buying until 4 
the spring rush season begins. 
Order your Walsh Harness 
now and get best terms. Take Hj 
six months time to pay, or We ppes 
pay crsh and earn discount. Vagal 

nd coupon today for 30-Day 
Free Trial Offer. 





















The Walsh is the strongest harness in the world because 
it gives the full strength of every strap, yet light and easy on 
the team, adjustable to fit perfectly any size work horse. 
No buckles, no rings to wear straps. Many other feat- 
ures not found in other harness; such as built-in 











hame fasteners—all hardware zinc galvan- 
ized, positively rust proof. Safety neck 


the pull the tighter it holds—rump strap Baza 
breeching gives horse double backing 
power—adjustable trace draft and many 
other improvements fully explained in 
our book. 


Write today for free illustrated book, 
prices, liberal terms, 30 day trial offer, also 
how you can earn money on the side show- 
ing Walsh harness to your neighbors. 


JAMES M. WALSH, President 


WALSH HARNESS CO. 


Dept. 514 137 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FREE 
Handsome 
BOOK 
With 1060 
Illustrations x> 
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yoke lock—adjustable strap holder, harder 7 A 
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WHAT BEES DID FOR BLEE’S 


A Thousand Dollars a Year in Honey 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


HERE is no sideline to the general farm work which offers 

the profit or the satisfaction which comes from a few 

stands of bees. The actual work involved is slight, the 
expense of operation practically nothing and the returns are 
certain to exceed the operating expense year in and year out. 
And the market for the product is always steady and the price 
received satisfactory. 

At least that is the opinion of Mrs. E. J. Blee of Polk county, 
Iowa, whose husband has been keeping bees for more than forty- 
two years. His father before him was a great bee lover and had 
kept bees on the same farm for many years. 

“He never had less than one hundred stands as far back as I 
can remember,” said Mrs. Blee. “He liked the bees more than 
anything else on the place and kept them to the day of his 
death. 

“My husband did not think that he could take care of so 
many bees, and not having an inclination to get acquainted 
with them, he disposed of his father’s colonies and for some 
years we did not attempt to keep bees. 

“Then, one day, my son captured a wild swarm and brought 
ithome. An uncle gave him another swarm and from these two 
swarms, we started out with bees again until we now have 
sixty-seven stands. The boy seemed to have inherited some of 
his grandfather’s love for bees, as he liked to work with them 
better than anything else on the place. Until last year, when he 
got married and moved to another farm, he took entire charge 
of the bees.”’ 

While Mrs. Blee talked enthusiastically of the honey and 
evidenced a thoro knowledge of bee culture, she confessed to a 
desire “to keep her distance.” 

“Bees are all right,” she said, smiling, “but I am afraid of 
them! They have been ‘softer’ this year than I have ever seen 
them. The unusual flow of honey has made them angry and 
jealous and it has been almost impossible to do anything with 
them—especially, if you are afraid of them in the beginning. 

“We have not taken the care of them the past summer that 
we should—that is, we have not removed the full supers and 
put in others as fast as we might have done, simply because the 
bees were so hard to work with and we didn’t care to bother 
them.” 

The bees, however, proved to be efficient workers for one 
swarm filled the foundation frame and two supers with honey 
in just one week’s time. A super contains twenty-four pounds 
of honey. 

Just what one can expect to secure from a single colony of 
bees is a matter of conjecture. The yield depends upon the age 
of the bees, the size of the colony and upon the season. The 
handling during the rush season also plays an important part 
in the amount of honey produced. 

With the modern appliances it is possible to get an average 
of forty to sixty pounds of honey per year from each hive, in a 
fairly average season. There are records, however, running as 
high as from three hundred to four hundred pounds in a single 
season 


Our grandfathers seldom averaged more than ten pounds of 





honey to the hive with their old equipment, simply because 
the bees were not encouraged to produce in the way that they 
are now. 

Contrary to the general expectation, the “busy bee’’ is not 
the lover of tireless industry, at all times, that story and fable 
has credited him with being. Oftentimes, if the Live is too 
big, he will be discouraged and will not commence working, as 
he will where small seetions are used and then removed as fast 
as they fill up. Then, he will cut loose and fill up everything 
in sight, even to trying to build comb under the foundation 
frame. But when that time comes, it is well to look out. Unless 
relief is given quickly the bees are apt to swarm and seek new 
quarters. They cannot stand congestion and will not, especially 
at the swarming season. 

The Blee colonies, however, made a very creditable showing 
the first part of the season. Near the-first of July, the supers 
were taken off and it was found that there were twenty-nine 
completed supers, aggregating nearly seven hundred pounds— 
six hundred ninety-six pounds, to be exact. There were other 
sections about ready to take off, but the bees finally got tired 
of the molestation and put a stop to it. 

“My son came down the Fourth of July,” said Mrs. Blee, 
expecting to get out all the honey. But we couldn’t finish the 
job because the bees stung him so bad that he had to quit. So 
we cannot state just how much honey they have produced this 
year. 

“The honey this year is better than I have ever seen it. The 
bees worked our fields of alsike clover, then one of our neighbors 
had a field of white clover and in late summer they worked 
sweet clover. This gives us the best honey that bees can make. 
We have never planted any special crops for them, except to 
have a patch of alsike clover each year, but I suppose that would 
be necessary if one was keeping Bees on any considerable scale.” 

In this connection, it is interesting to mention that in Jackson 
county, Iowa, where a considerable number of bees are kept, 
that sweet clover has been planted along the roadsides by the 
farmers in order to furnish plenty of feeding ground for the 
bees. And the honey produced from sweet clover is second to 
none, in the estimation of many experts. 

In a season such as we have just passed thru it is not un- 
reasonable to say that the Blee colonies should produce an 
average of forty-eight pounds to the colony—two supers of 
honey. This well give the sixty-seven colonies on the Blee 
farm a yearly production, for the past season at least, of 3,216 
= of honey. The market value of this honey would be one 
thousand dollars. The indications were, however, at the time 


we visited the Blee farm that this figure would not only be 
equaled, but exceeded. 

When asked as to whether they had any trouble with their 
bees swarming and getting away, Mrs. Blee smiled, and ad- 
mitted that they sometimes had a pretty merry time of it. 

“T remember one day when seven swarms went together all 


at once,” she said, “and another time when four went to- 
gether. Then is when you have to step lively! But since my 
son has left, we seldom try to chase (Continued on page 48 
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Building for Tomorrow in the 
Products of Today 


Upon every product manufactured by this Company and sent 

forth under its name for sale, rests a responsibility that is not 

entirely measured by its price. 

For in our view, every article we build is a factor not alone in the 

transaction in which it has a part, but in whatever future pat- 

ronage we hope to enjoy. 

No less practical an impulse than good business, therefore, 

prompts us to embody in all things we make the staunchest 

quality it is possible for us to contrive. 

Similarly and for the same purpose, this quality is delivered to the 

public at the very lowest cost that immense and economical 
Be, = manufacture will allow. 

R,.” No product bearing the Goodyear name more clearly illustrates 

the successful working out of this policy than do Goodyear Cord 
Tires for passenger cars. : 
Steadily they have grown in favor, steadily they have been im- 
proved and strengthened, holding intact even against rising costs 
their superior measure of value. 
Goodyear Cord Tires deliver today a kind and extent of per- 
Fa formance that for reliability and final economy is unapproached 
; in any earlier type of tire. 
, Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation service 
behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 
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This actual photograph, taken at early evening, Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
shows a portion of the Goodyear factories at Akron 


GOODY YEAR 
CORD TIRES : 
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3'letters: “Ple-se find enclosed a check for 








OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
HE various state legislatures are 
about to sit. I wonder who of our 
readers is a legislator and will in- 
troduce a bill to provide for the crippled 
poor chiidren of his state at public ex- 
pense. As I said before, I believe it is best 
and cheaper in most cases to send the few 
who need help to those institutions already 
equipped to do the work than to build 
and equip state hospitals. There would be 
difficulty in securing trained specialists 
who could really do the children good. 
The children 
ought mever be pee 
experimented on. ff © “ 
While we are 
being told ove: 
and over again 
that we are doing 
a great and good 
work we realize 
that there is no 
element of per- 
manency in it. 
The work should 
be financed at 
public expense. 
Children will 





Doyle of Arkansas 





$7 for the C-ipoled Children Fund. This 
money, $5, comes from a family of twenty- 
one boys (Family Ten) at Thorn Hill 
school, Warrendale, Pa.,.and was one of 
the prizes won for their results in canning 
fruits and vegetables for winter use, 
given by The Garden Club of Allegheny 
county. 

“The boys were proud of their prize 
and could you but see their faces when it 
was suggested by one that the money be 
sent to the little crippled children you 
would know why I am proud of their mite 
being added to this good cause. A silent 
vote brought the return of ‘yes’ from each 
of the twenty-one.” Good for the boys! 

“Find enclosed draft for $3.50 which 
please apply on Crippled Children Fund. 
Sent from missionary fund of a class of 
Sunday school girls. May your good work 
prosper is our wish.”—Mrs. V. B., Iowa. 

_“Enclosed find $13.25 for a Thanks- 
giving offering te the Crippled Children 
Fund which is presented in the name of 
the Children’s Friend by the Young 
People’s Christian Endeavor of Hebron, 
Potter Co., Pa.”—Fordyce E. Brock, 
Secretary. 

“The Junior Workers Class of the Rose- 
dale - Methodist Church, Wheeler Co. 
Nebr., are interested in the crippled 
children and their fund. So at their re- 
quest I am sending the enclosed check 
which comes from their mite box, and they 





continue to be born crippled, or stricken 
with deforming diseases and accidents. 

It is very gratifying to get such re- 
sponses as these letters indicate. They are | 
a few of a great many similar ones. While | 
some do not wish their names to appear, 
we do wish every contributor to the 


Crippled Children Fund would give name | ,. 


and address. We will not use it if request 
is made to withhold it. 

A check for $20 came from some gener- 
ous friend who simply wrote “For the 
crippled children.” Thanks, modest lady. 
Helen Sykes sends $25 with a word. 
Again, many thanks. And let me thank 
all of those who have sent any sum, large 
or small. 

From far off Alaska comes this letter: 
“Dear Friend: Find enclosed $1 for the 
Crippled Children Fund. Yours respect- 
fully, Henry Wirth.” It took over a 
month for the letter to reach us. 

Coming from the other direction is this: 
“Please find enclosed check for $11 for 
the Crippled Children Fund. This is a 
thank offering from a mother who is thenk- 
ful for having a little daughter a few sweet 
months, and who, if she had lived, would 
have been eleven years old. I wish you 
great success in this work.—Mrs. E. D. 
Crandall, N. Y.” 

Another mother writes: “I am the 
mother of one of your subscribers who died 
in camp at Great Lakes, Ill., in 1918. 
Successful Farming still comes in his name 
and in looking over the October issue I 
read the page devoted to crippled children 
and in memory of my boy fom sending 
you a check lor a small amount ($11) 
which I hope will help. This is a great work 
you are doing and t wish you great suc- 
cess.—Mrs. G. W. Harlan, Mo.” To bless 
the living in memory of dear ones gone 
beyond is indeed a great thing. 

Little Ross Bannister of Michi 
writes: “I want to help the crippled chil- 
dren. Enclosed please find twenty-five 
cents. I am nine years old. I earned my 
money going after the cows for my 
father.” 

“T know what it is to have a crippled 
child and not be able to have him treated. 
After eight years by the help of the Lord 
I was able to take him to St. Louis for 
treatment. There I met the kindest of 
doctors. I can’t praise the McLain Sani- 
tarium enough for what they did for my 
boy.”—Mrs. J. V. R., Mo. She sends a 
sum and wishes it were a hundred times 
larger. 

From various classes and clubs come 


hope it will bring a glad Thanksgiving to 


| some crippled child.”—Marie E. Echter- 


nacht, Ne 

‘Please find enclosed check for $2.50 
for which kindly apply to the Crippled 
Children Fund. I 
am sending this in 
behalf of my Sun- 
day school class.” 
—Mrs. G. F. 
Boney, Pa. 

ITasked a 
reader of Success- 
ful Farming who 
lives where little 
Dorothy does, to 
go see her and re- 
port. Here is 
what he says: 
“Was over to see 
little Dorothy 
yesterday. Had quite a time finding her 
as I had not even in that part of the 
city. She is a sweet little thing. She walks 
around the house without her crutches 
and her mother said she could walk some 
without her braces by having something 
to help support her. They are all very 
enthusiastic over what has been done for 
her for they are certain if the doctors here 
had their way she would have been 
crippled for life. They are | anxious 
for her to go back for a while. It is very 
dull here just now but I will send you one 
more dol for the Crip: ildren 
Fund. It is but a very ] amount but 
if all of the subscribers of your good paper 
would give as much according to their 
means there would be a fund so that 
would do a world of good. May God bless 
you in your good work begun and may it 
continue till all the poor needy crippled 
children have been helped.’’—R. H. Rebin- 
son, Michigan. 

Anxious to know whether Dorothy and 
Juanita should soon return toSt. Louis for 
further treatment I wrote for information 
and here is what the doctor said: “In 
reply to your letter of recent date will say 
we doubt if it will be necessary for 
Dorothy or Juanita to return any time 
soon to continue treatment at the Sani- 
tarium and it may never be n x 
They will, of course, have to continue the 
use of the appliances and it might be ad- 
visable sometime in the future to have the 
children come down in order to have their 
appliances fitted and adjusted, however, it 
is possible that it may not be necessa 
for them to come here in order to have this 





Edith of Oklahoma 





contributions, Here are a few sample 


done for the appliances they are wearing 
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now, especially the limb braces, are quite 
simple and we can probably furnish them 
with such appliances without having the 
children under observation. Edith is 
doing well and her knee is responding 
nicely but we cannot tell you definitely 
at this time just when she will be able to 
return home. We enclose herewith a 
picture of Doyle who came here for treat- 
ment in October. We shall be glad to see 
you whenever you can make it convenient 
to visit us.—Henry S. Krug, M. D.” 

The Thanksgiving offer was fine. No 
doubt some will have a little left over 
after Christmas shopping to contribute 
to these unfortunate crippled children 
who are too poor to get relief unless some- 
one takes care of them. There is a large 
waiting list. We are now ready to send 
the fifth child. We hope the money will 
come to finish what we start. Send all 
money addressed to Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, and in lower left hand 
corner of envelope put “C. C. Fund.” 
Every cent goes. to this good work.— 
Alson Secor, Editor. 


A UNIQUE FARM GARAGE 
The pretty farm garage shown herewith 
is located on the farm of Henry Slack in 
Warren county, Iowa. It was planned 








to accommodate the pleasure and busi- 
ness cars of the family, and was con- 
structed along a design and of building 
materials suitable to carry out the gen- 
eral surroundings and to harmonize with 
the residence and other buildings. 

The materials used were fireproof brick, 
stone window ledges and pillars and clay 
tile roof. The building is approximately’ 
20x40 feet in size and accommodates 
two cars, in addition to providing a farm 
work bench and room on one side and a 
tool storeroom on the other. 

It is the sort of building that not only 
adds beauty and an air of permanence 
to the surroundings, but distinct value 
to the place as well. The automobile is 
here to stay. Why not build more per- 
manent garages while we are at it?—C. 
Cc. 8. 


HOW OTHERS PAY 

Farmers who are desirous of seeing the 
farm bureau movement, county, state 
and national, develop into an aggressive, 
upstanding force for their welfare, are 
rapidly coming to realize that it must be 
well ced. One of the main reasons 
why the labor unions are able to get 
results is that they have plenty of money 
with which to work. The accompanying 
figures, which were taken from a chart ex- 
hibited by the Kansas State Farm Bureau 
at several fairs last fall, show striking] 
the difference in the manner in whic 
labor unionists and farmers finance their 
organizations: 


Initial Payment Trade Yearly Dues 
a ~ | scsaseen Bricklayers. ......... $43.20 
— ere DE ckievteccak € 39. 
a <<sks wer Sheet metal workers. . 30. 
Dna ca Railway brakemen.... 24.00 
Die Giakabea Barbers ¥ ... 15.00 
ay  aheapead Street railway workers 15. 
ec . aviadeunn CO 12. 
5 oi wee. Jeans ee 12. 
5 Highest farm bureau dues in 
OS, AP Pr rer 5.00 
1 Average farm bureau dues in 
enncd vias 045000008 91 


Kansas was one of the states to start 
its state organization on an inadequate 
financial basis. This mistake was cor- 
rected in September, however, the Kansas 
State Farm Bureau voting to increase its 
membership fee to $5 a year.—F, M. C. 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 


AND FROM 68,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 














THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 





HAT does the possession of this 

new Oakland Sensible Six Sedan 

mean to the farmer who drives it? It 

means, first of all, reliable transpor- 

tation of the highest order, at the 

minimum of attention and expense. It 

means the saving of his time, in his 

trips to market or about the country- 

side, and the saving of his energy as 

well. It means to his family greater 

comfort and convenience, and an in- 

creased opportunity for recreation. 

Sturdy as Oakland cars always have 

been, this new Oakland is yet more | 

sturdy through an even stronger hy 

chassis of longer wheelbase. Powerful, 

| thrifty and dependable—useful the q 
: whole year ’round—it offers a valuenot q 
| to be equaled in any other type of car. | 





Oren Car, $1396; RoapsTer, $1395; Four Door SEDAN, $2066; Coupe, $2065 & 
F.O. B. Pontiac, Micn. ApprrionaL ror Wms Wage. Equipment, $8 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


, OAKLAND 


: SENSIBLE SIX 
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WHERE PAINT IS USEFUL 

AINT is a valuable stopper of finan- 

cial leaks about the farm. The pres- 

ence of it on buildingsand machinery 
indicates pretty clearly that oneis looking 
after his business affairs, including his 
bank balances, in pretty fair fashion. So 
my advice to a young farmer would be to 
contract the paint habit early, and to 
never get over it. 

But why paint? I’ve already given you 
one pretty good reason: the neighbors and 
the passers-by look up to the man whose 
buildings wear the look of prosperity. But 
that is not all, nor is it even the first reason 
why paint is profitable to the farmer. 

The main reason for the using of paint 
is that it adds to the life of the building 
or the tool painted. A paint, proper! 
applied, sinks into the wood and 
it against the weathering of sun and rain. 





it slips and feels oozy beneath, wait awhile. 

A good coat of paint is laid thin and 
smooth, with the in, covering all the 
exposed surfaces. e under side of the 
clapboards or the a = of the window 
casings are most often left, and here decay 
gets a foothold. 

But any more of this, and this will be a 
lesson in painting rather than an article 
telling why to paint. What one needs to 
remember is that a good, workmanlike job 
is necessary to the preservation that is the 
first and main purpose of painting. 

The second purpose of painting is for 

looks. me folks put this first. 
erhaps it is true that were it not for the 
general “spruced-up” effect of newly 
painted buildings that we would not 
distribute paint as widely nor as frequentl 
as we should. And looks is, as I have al- 
ready mtimated, a very important reason 
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effective in the case of the house, and a 
soft gray with darker trimming gives a 
clean, smart appearance to the barn. 

One should carry the color scheme from 
the barn to all the other outbuildings, but 
do not include the house. Keep a color 
line, if you please, between your home and 
your factory. 

And don’t forget that paint has to stand 
a good deal of rough usage. Heat and cold 
and rain and the Leating of ice pellets all 
combined wear it out after a time. Its 
surface becomes broken, little cracks ap- 
pear, the water begins to filter thru, and 
the defense set up on the surface of the 
wood is broken. Right there and thén is 
the place and time to resurface with 
another coat.—H. J. H. 


WHAT IS YOUR FARM MAKING? 
Perhaps at this time of the year more 
than atany otherfarmers are looking back 
on last year, and looking forward to the 
next, determining how they can do better 
in the future. Farming is a business, and 
as such it must be studied in order that 
real success may be had. The good busi- 
ness man knows how much business he 
does. Do you, as a farm business man, 
know how much business you have done 
during the past year? you know 

















Properly applied, it soaks in about the|for painting. As an indication of general| whether your oats proved a profitable . 
nail-holes and between the finer cracks and | prosperity, and of pride in the farm it has | crop, or whether the yield of all or any of 
prevents hidden decay from getting a'a definite value, but apart from all this! your crops was up to the average of your | 
start. Properly applied, it pre- neighbors? All these are ques- | 
vents warping, the msin cause of tions to which the answers must : 
damage to unpainted siding and be had from the records you keep. 
other thin wooden surfaces It is If you keep a good record of 
@ protection against rust. your business operations you can 
But when is paint properly ap- most easily determine the ways 
plied? The first thing necessary is and means at hand for bettering 
to have a clean, dry surface. There your business. 
is an old saying that oil and water Seeing the need for just such 
do not mix, and this holds true farm records and just such farm 
for the oil in paint and the water analysis, the United States De- 
that happens to be in the grain of partment of Agriculture has issued 
the wood after a soaking rain, So two bulletins. 
a dry condition of the part painted Farmers’ Bulletin 511, Farm 
is one main essential. A second is Bookkeeping, is a short course in 
that all knots should be covered farm accounts. It explains the 
h with shellac, otherwise the knot —— — keeping of farm accounts in de- 
\ will show thru the finished job The picture contest which was started in the June issue tail, and will be valuable to any fare 
and spoil its appearance. A: thirc of Successful Farming resulted in a large number of mer who is interested enough in his 
is that all nell open knots, all pictures being —T eS Such a nat agagy bn business to keep business records. 
nail-holes and nail-heads should be enw IT * ‘The picture The other bulletin is Farmers’ 
puttied, not with a film of putty, above won first. It shows Sher! H. Baughman and his Bulletin 1139, A Method of An- 
such as is often put on by the pet shetp, 2, which sheared 18 pounds of wool after alyzing the Farm Business. It 
professional painter, but with aving Vain lemabg. ‘The nemes ot the winness Solow: refers somewhat to records and 
putty pressed down into the hole, First prize—E. W. Baughman, So. Zanesville, O.. . $8.00 accounts, for these are necessary 
and made smooth with the thumb Second prize—Mrs. R. L. Fisher, Carlotta, Calif.. 6.00 of course, to an analysis. Its spe- 
or with a putty knife. Lastly, if Third prize—M. A. Benham, Cobden, Ill. ...... 4.00 cial purpose is, however, to help 
the grain of the wood is open, a Fourth prize—Chas. L. Lucas, Warnock, Ohio .. 2.00 the farmer to actually understand : 
good “filler,” as of shellac, should Fifth prize—Mrs, John A. Debes, Charles City, Ia. 1.00 his business, to know how he 
be used to prevent the paint strik- Sixth prize—Charlotte Grove, Okla. City, Okla... 1.00 really stands. It is a valuable by 
' ing in and leaving the surface Seventh prize—Mrs. Austin George, Lebanon, Kan. 1.00 supplement and co-partner to a 
porous and “‘dead,”’ as the painters Righth prize—Mabel Steward, Quenemo, Kan.... 1.00 Farm Bookkeeping. Either or = 
are wont to say. Ninth prise—Frank L. Weaver, Andover, Kan.... 1.00 both of these bulletins may be 
If it is a building that is to had by those who need them 
be painted, and if you want the job from the U. 8S. Department of 
to wear well, don’t stint on the } Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
things just mentioned, and don’t try to] question of how much it may add to the ——_—_—_—_——_——_ 
; save. money by using a cheap grado of | selling price of the farm, or to the credit} MARKING RAG DOLL TESTERS 
' paint. A well-compounded paint costs | rating of the farmer at the bank, a well-} Farmers who use a rag doll to test their cu 
money—and is worth it! Inferior paints| painted set of farm building reflects the | seed corn frequently have trouble mark- | 
are made, in part, of materials that have | spirit of the farmer and his family. There| ing off the squares ‘on the rag doll in 
a chalky action, and flake off after a short} is a discouraging monotony to many of | such a way that they are always distinct. for 
season of weathering. A good paint, on | our farm neighborhoods. Red barns and| The rag doll must be sterilized in hot be: 
the other hand, seasons into the grain of | gray houses; gray houses and red barns! | water to keep it free from root rot and 
the wood and makes a firm-clinging com-| There is no law against painting a barn| mold organisms. Pen marks wash out . ! 
bination with it. This last is true when | pink and purple if you want to, and none| immediately and pencil marks are so Tg 
the paint has been properly rubbed in. | whatever ap pry us to stick to red.| badly blurred that it is often impossible Ke 
The saving of time in painting is at a} As a matter of fact_a barn painted some | to tell where the squares were. ( 
loss of other things, such as the wearing | color other than red stands out as having| L. L. Lawrence, a farmer of Cass 
: quality of the work. A real first-class job | individuality. county, Michigan, in testing his seed bes 
of house or barn painting requires three} The same criticism applies to the usual | corn has used several methods of marking pre 
coats—a filler, a primer, and a finishing. | painting of the house. It does not live | off the rag doll so that the squares will re- r 
| A tolerably good job can be done with| up to the possibilities. Nature has done| main distinct. He says, “I finally got 
| two coats, and a mess of a job can be done | wonders for the average farm home. It] the girls to put each rag doll under the 
with one. There should be enough time | has a background of green of the trees, or| sewing machine and run stitches length- Ed 
allowed between these coats to let each in | of the gold of the harvest, or of the white | wise; then the doll was turned around : 
turn dry thru. This will depend upon the | covering of winter. These three are the} and ten lines of stitches were run cross- 
weather and the humidity of the air and|dominant colors of the landscape, andj wise. These stitches mark off the twenty 
the condition of the wood. A fair rule is to| against them can very effectivel be set squares, so they can be seen distinctly, 
test the fresh painting with the ball of| colors that are simple, and at the same|and when the rag dolls are boiled or 
one’s thumb. If the = feels dry and | time delightful to the eye. White, with| sterilized there is no danger of rubbing 
out the marks.”—I. J. M. 


solid, go ahead with the next coat, but if 


green for the trimming, is very fitting and 
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Gears that are 
kept sound by 
up-to-date 
Gredag tubri- 
cation 





Gears ground 
down because of 
old-fashioned 
lubricating 


Cushion 





REDAG not only lubricates your car, truck, or tractor, 
but you can use it also on your farm engine, silage 
cutter, corn sheller, baler, and pumps. 

For there’s a grade of Gredag of exactly right consistency 
for every use you have. Fluid for gears—solid for cups and 
bearings. 

_And it’s this exactly right consistency that makes exactly 
right lubrication. Lubrication that saves farm equipment. 
Keeps producing—power high—repair-costs low. 

Gredag forms a lubricating film that sticks to gear teeth, 
bearings, and “wear” surfaces, and cushions friction and 
pressure. Winter cold or summer heat won't affect it. 


At any good supply store or garage. 
Autamative Sales Division 
Edward A. Cassidy Ca., Inc., 23 West 43rd Street, New Yark City 
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Between Gear Te 


CARS Oakland 


Allen Packard 
American Paterson 
Patriot 
California Premier 
Chandler Riddle 
Chevrolet Roamer 
Cleveland Sayers 


Dispatch Templar 
Texan 


Elgin Ultimate 
Franklin Winther 
Geronimo TRUCKS 
ae Armleder 
issel . Chevrolet 
Kurtz Day-Elder 
Automatic ance 
Locomobile Dispatch 
Lone Star Duplex 
armon Elwell- 
Maxwell- Parker 
Chalmers Industrial 
McFarlan ruck) 
Meteor G. M. C, 


In addition 150 Other 


International 


Lone Star 
Mack 
Maxwell- 
Chalmers 
Packard 
Patriot 
Ranger 
Riker 
Rowe 
Sanford 
Saurer 
Seagrave 
Signal 
Stewart 
Texan 
Triumph 
Ward i 


Manufacturers OK the 





eth 





nd Tractors 


include Gredag as Standard Equipment 


TRACTORS 


Advance- 
Rumely 

Coleman 

G.O 


Heider 


Port Huron 

Prairie Dog 
anger 

Russell 


T 
‘Stewart 


Traylor 
Triumph 
Ultimate 
Wisconsin 





Use of Gredag 














Every tiller of the 
soil finds Beeman 
& money -saver. 


oe every job—plowing, culti- 
vating, harrowing, discing, etc. 
-Beeman does a horse’s work, does 
it better and cheaper, operating for 
only 8 cents an hour. And the 
Beeman is on the job 24 hours a 
day if you need it 


America’s Pioneer 
Small Tractor 


\ proved success by four years’ use 
by owners.A hitch for nearly every 
pull or tool with a 4 H. P. belt 
power makes Beeman the most 
serviceable as well as the most 
economical machine, 

Ask your dealer about this money- 


saving power unit or write us for 
complete facts. 


Beeman Tractor Company 
301 Sixth Avenue, South 


Minneapolis Minnesota 





GREEN’S 


Trees and Plants 
Everything for Garden and Orchard 


# RACUSE, the best red raspberry grown 
today, CACO a wonderful, large red grape, 
HONEYSWERT anew black-capraspberry 
and ROCHESTER peach,are fine producers. 

Trees True to Name. Apple, peach, pear, 
cherry, nut and shade trees. Strawberry 

‘ , raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry 
nd currant bushes, vines, shrubs, roses and 
Best Varieties. 40 years pro- 
Buy direct. Save 


name ntals 
lucing better plants 


Our illustrated catalogue free 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 








Box 2, Rochester, N. Y. 


oe A 
STRAWBERRIES 


ig money in them. Many 
ike over $500 per acre. I 
row the best plants. 

Beautiful catalog in coi- 
REE! ors. it tells the whole 
' story. Write 

J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, 
Judsonia, Ark. 














TENTS =: = 


Preliminary Examination. 
Booklet free. Highest references. 
resulta, Promptness assured. 
o ER, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 686 F. 8t., Washin ton. D.C. 
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SPREAD EVERGREENS OUT 

The distance apart which evergreens are 
planted has everything to do with the suc- 
cess which will be attained in getting a 
good windbreak. The trouble is that most 
people in planting do not take into ac- 
count the size of the trees when they are 
matured and therefore fail to allow suf- 
ficient space in setting out the young trees. 

Such a mistake is clearly shown in the 
accompanying picture, which was taken 
on the farm of Will Fink, a Franklin 
county, Iowa, farmer. Mr. Fink planted 
this windbreak a number of years ago on 
his farm and made the mistake of setting 
the trees only four feet apart each way. 
The trees are Scotch Pine, and as they 
commenced to attain their natural size, 
they were crowded for room and have not 
reached anything like the size they would 
have had they been set at a proper distance 
in the first place. 

It will be noted that the lower branches 
are dying out, a trait common to the 
Scotch Pine, but not quite so evident when 
they are given plenty of room. In a wind- 
break of this size, a four-row windbreak, 
the trees should have been planted at 
least. twelve feet apart, and it would have 
been a whole lot better to have set them 
eighteen feet apart. 

Note the willows next to the Scotch 
Pine. Mr. Fink has cut down the first row, 
and since the picture was taken he has 
taken out the rest of the willows and put 
in two rows of Norway Spruce. The Nor- 
way Spruce make a better windbreak be- 
cause of their more dense habit of growth, 
and the lower branches do not have the 
tendency to die out as is the case with 
Scotch Pine. 

Soon after this picture was taken, the 
Scotch Pine became practically worthless 
for windbreak purposes because of these 
reasons, and that is why Mr. Fink had 
to put in the Norway Spruce. As a matter 
of fact, a two-row Norway Spruce wind- 
break will give more protection and better 
results than the four-row Scotch Pine gave. 
|—E. F. 


|A WINDBREAK IS WORTH MONEY 
| Those who have had experience are 
| generally best qualified as to the practical 
|}advantage of any project which may be 
urged upon the farmer. The business men 
and large corporations often spend tens 
of thousands of dollars seeking practical 
information and data relative to a given 
| matter before they are willing to invest 
| their time and money in adapting it to 
| their own business. 

| The farmer should be actuated by the 
same motives, but it is not always neces- 
sary for him to spend his own money or 
much of his own time in benefiting by the 
experience of others. Just recently the 
writer has gathered the experience of a 
number of practical farmers, “dirt farm- 
lers” if that expression means anything, 
relative to the advantages of the ever- 
green windbreak in the conduct of their 
farm business. 

Nels Merryman, a Nebraska farmer, 
| who has planted several thousand trees in 
|his time, takes the view of the personal 

comfort derived by the family in a good 
windbeesk en the fact mesten her he p's 
windbreak fan. ““When I come behind my 














Windbreak on farm of Will Fink, Franklin County, Iowa. 


windbreak on a cold day when the north 
wind is blowing,” he says, “Gee, it is like 
going into the house!’”’ And for the second 
reason to justify his faith in the windbreak, 
he adds, “And it saves me $1,000 in feed 
every year for my stock.” 

Sam Blain, an Iowa farmer, is of the 
opinion that his windbreak adds more 
actual value to his farm than a new $2,000 
barn which he has recently completed on 
his place. He says, “I purchased a wind- 
break a few years ago and I believe it is 
the cheapest and the best improvement 
which any farmer can put on his farm. I 
recently put up a barn that cost me over 

2,000. The windbreak cost me less than 
one-tenth of that amount, but I believe 
that these evergreens add much more 
actual value to the farm than does the 
barn.” 

Dr. Powers, who owns a farm in Frank- 
lin county, Iowa, states that his wind- 
break adds more than $5,000 to the value 
of his farm, and altho he was recently of- 
fered $325 an acre for the farm he re- 
fused to sell. “This windbreak was the 
main reason for my refusal to sell,” he 
said. 

B. C. Marts, one of Iowa’s leading swine 
breeders who recently sold one hog for 
$5,000, raises all of his swine behind an 
evergreen windbreak. “I can raise hogs 
much better and cheaper back of an ever- 
green windbreak than out on the open 
prairie,” he says. “I would not take 
$5,000, for my windbreak. I have one 
tree in my front yard, a Colorado blue 
spruce, that I would not take $300 for.” 
Recently, Mr. Marts bought a farm for his 
son and the first improvement made was to 
set out a windbreak on the new place. 

Stewart Stockdale, who farms in Hardin 
county, Lowa, believes that his windbreak 
has added several thousand dollars to the 
value of his farm. “Thirteen years ago,” 
he says, “I set out 1,000 evergreens on my 
farm. Today they are easily twenty feet 
high and ~h= 4 every one of them is 
living and thrivi I am sure that that 
windbreak has added several thousand 
dollars to the value of my place and I am 
getting ready to put out five hundred 
more evergreens. That shows what I 
think of an evergreen windbreak.” 

Where large trees are planted, trees that 
have been transplanted and root-pruned 
four times, practical results can be had 
from the windbreak within eight years. It 
all depends upon the size of the trees 
planted and the care which they are given 
the first three years. Sometimes they will 
commence to yield dividends sooner than 
that. 

But trees properly cared for and 
properly selected at the time of planting 
should be ten or twelve feet high at the 
end of eight or nine years and from that 
time on they will continue to increase in 
effectiveness. Some advantage is, of 
course, offered before that. Taken all in 
all, the windbreak is something worth- 
while on the farm and like most good 
things is well worth waiting for.—C. é 8. 


Cows, horses, hogs and fowls are wealth. 


Money in bank is What is the 
difference whether have a well- 
stocked farm or a bank ac- 
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The business car pays its way on the farm 


It pays its way because the haulage costs 
are consistently low 


It pays its way because it can be kept con- e 
stantly goingon small chores and bigchores | 
without running up a heavy bill of expense 


It pays its way because repairs are rarely 
required 


It is strong, sturdy, powerful, and equal 
to a large proportion of all the hauling 
jobs that are ever done on the farm 


Dooce BrotHers, DETRaIT 
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For More and 
Better Fruit 


Kill the scales and clean up 
your trees during mild 
winter days. 
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BTS 


The Barium-Sulphur insecticide 
and fungicide (both ingredients 
active) is more effective and much 
more easily handled than lime- 
sulphur solution. A fine, dry 
powder which quickly dissolves 
in cold water. 


Ask for Free Bulletin 


explaining B TSadvantages. Our 
Service Department gives free ad- 
vice on spraying operations. You 
are invited to consult us about 
any spraying problem. Address 


General Chemic 


Insecticide Dept. 25 Broad St. New York. 0. 
GreatNovelties 20cts. 


AUTUMNGLORY.Anew 
hardy plant. The most 
showy Autumn bioomer, 
sur, ing allothers. It 
is the latest to bloom, 
showing its full glory 
after frost has killed all 
tender flowers. Greatest 
novelty in twenty years. 
Succeeds everywhere, 
reaching perfection the 
first season from seed, 
continues blooming 

for years. 20 cts.per pkt. 
Witheach order we send 
one trial packet each of: 
PINK WOOLFLOWERS, 
new — nothing can sur- 

pass the mass of pink flowers which it shows al! season. 

DAHLIA LORD GOFF, lilac pink, in great profusion. 

in 8 to 4 months. 

JAPAN IRIS, rew hybrids of all colors. Magnificent. 

DIENER TOMATO, grows to weigh 3 Ibs. As smooth 
end beautiful as anapple. Most startling new vegetable, 

And our Catalog, ali for 20 cts. 

Big Catalog, tree. Al! flower and vegetuble seeds, bulbs, 
plants and new berries. We grow the finest Gladioli, 
Dahlias, Cannas, Irises. P . Perennials, Shrubs, 
Vines, ete. Ali prise strains—many sterling novelties, 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y 


C GARDEN & 
for 1921 WIDE 
FREE A WORTH WHILE BOOK WA/Tz TODAY 
For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. 
Lists the old stand-bys; tells of many new varie- 
ties. Valuable instructions on planting and care. 
Get the benefit of the experience of the oldest cat- 
alog seed house and largest growers of Asters in 
America. For 72 years the leading authority on 
vegetable, flower and farm planta, bulbs, 
and fruita. 12 greenhouses. acres. 
ViekQualitySeedseGrow the Bast Crops the EarthProduces 
This book, the best we have iasued.is adso- 
yay iy em py te be- 
 /ore youforget.A postcard suffictens. 
= JAMES VICK’S BONS, Stone St. 
Rochester, N. ¥., TheF lowerCtly 











































Pay now, P now reduced one- 
half. @ can save you money. on- 

derful values in Best ds. Guaranteed f 
high qualty lowa grown---recleaned and 
best tested, very, oare. Also Timothy, & 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, and all farm eo 

today. Don’t bu: 








Varieties. 
Strawberry Plants # vciss. 
History and illustrated book gives all details about most 
vigorous true to oature productive stock now grown. 


Plant Nu Merrill, Michi 





N double sacked new bags, 

S U DAN Ra fae TOD Cobbeck AMpavit tres 
Johnson when requested. 

ongview Seed Farm, Lubback, Texas 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, *‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BLACK ROT IN APPLES 

My apples are going bad on me, turning 
black. It wouldn’t seem so strange but I 
took care of my apples this year very 
carefully tho I didn’t spray. I picked out 
the good apples to put away, so it isn’t 
worms so much as just a quick rot. Would 
spraying help these apples that rot after 
they are stored?—V. L. T., Ill. 

Evidently your apples are affected by 
the black rot. Fruit affected by this 
disease turns black in storage. It may get 
into the apples while hanging on the 
trees and some fall apples turn black on the 
trees before they are picked. This disease 
is also called the New York apple canker 
or canker and causes brown spots on the 
leaves, and sunken cankered spots on the 
twigs and branches. It winters over in 
these cankers and on the decayed fruit. 
It may be eradicated and prevented by 
thoro spraying with lime sulfur in the 
summer season. Cut out the cankers also. 


VITALITY OF SEED RYE 

Will you please tell me if rye will grow 
after it is a year old? I have been told 
that it will not. Last fall I sent for 
some seed rye but the weather was so 
bad for so long that I did not get it sowed. 
Do you think this rye would do to sow in 
the spring? I do not like to lose m 
seed. Am afraid to either sow it this 
spring or keep it till next fall—J. M., Pa. 

If rye is properly kept the seed has 
plenty of vitality hor a period of two 
years. Therefore it will be all right for 
you to keep the seed under good storage 
conditions until next fall for planting. 
We would suggest, however, that you test 
your seed before planting it next fall. 
JInless you 7 desire the rye for 
— you would not get good results 














rom spring sowing as it will not raise 
a crop of grain. For a grain crop of rye, 
it will be necessary to plant spring rye 
instead of the winter variety. 


READ THE CONTRACT YOU SIGN 

Last March a nursery salesman sold 
me some trees and bushes with the un- 
derstanding that when the note came due 
all I would have to do would be to pay 
my interest and the note would be re- 
newed, as I explained to him that FWould 
not be able to meet the note on account of 
just moving on my place and everything 
going out and nothing coming in. 

Now the firm sends the note here to a 
bank for collection and claim they are 
awfully sorry that their agent led me to 
believe as above stated, and that they 
won’t do anything for me. What I want 
to know is can I make them live up to 
agent’s word, and if so, how?—M. D., IIl. 

You are not entitled to rely on the 
agent’s agreement. There is a rule of law 
that when one signs a note unqualifiedly 
promising to pay a certain sum on a cer- 
tain day, he will not be permitted to show 
a verbal agreement different from that 
stated in the note. The reason for this is 
that persons who enter into written con- 
tracts are supposed to mean just what they 
say in writing. Written contracts would 
be no good if one of the parties could con- 
tradict them by claiming some different 
understanding was had. 

If you own considerable property, I 
advise you to try to get the bank to ob- 
tain an extension of time for payment. 
If this fails you had better borrow the 
money, rather than stand suit on the note. 
But, of course, if you do not own any 
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unexempt property and do not expect to 
do so soon, judgment against you would 
not be collectible until you do acquire 
unexempt property.—A. L. H. 8. 


POLISH FOR CAR BODY 

Would you tell me how to make a good 
polish for brightening up the finish on my 
car? Is it a good idea to apply a polis 
to a new car after it has bee: washed?— 
L. N. H., Mo. 

A polish that is considered excellent is 
made by mixing one gallon of turpentine, 
three and one-half ounces of citronella 
oil, one pint of parafin oil or light cylinder 
oil, and one and one-half ounces of oil 
of cedar. Shake the mixture before using. 
Clean surfaces thoroly and apply oil 
sparingly with a soft cloth. The surface 
should then be rubbed briskly with a soft 
dry cloth or cotton waste. 

A very good polish can be made by 
thinning down boiled linseed oil wit 
turpentine. It would be applied in the 
same manner as suggested above. Either 
of these polishes will be found satis- 
factory for polishing furniture. The 
appearance of a car that has become very 
bad can be greatly improved by rubbing 
vigorously with a mixture of cylinder oil 
and kerosene. 

No polish should be used on the body of 
a car until the varnish has become dull. 
After washing a new car, rub with chamois 
skin. Care must be observed in washing 
to prevent scratching, due to grit. 


REMOVAL OF FODDER BY TENANT 
I have rented another farm and wish to 
move providing I can move my rough 
odder such as straw, corn, fodder, and 
bean pods. Will you kindly give me in- 
formation regarding the law in this line? 
Would I have any right to move the barn- 
yard manure?—Mrs. H. C., Mich. 

A tenant is not entitled to move straw, 
fodder and bean pods raised on the place, 
unless he has an agreement to that effect 
with his landlord or unless there is a 
general custom in the locality under which 
it is understood that the tenant has that 
right where there is no agreement other- 
wise. In other words, special agreement 

verns first. If there is no agreement, 
ocal custom governs. This is also true 
in regard to manure. It seems to be 
generally understood thruout the country 
that straw and manure shall stay on the 
land where it was produced, unless there 
is some other bargain made. And it 
seems that the same should hold good as 
to fodder and bean pods, altho it is pos 
sible that you may find a contrary custom 
in your locality.—A. L. H. 8. 


OILMEAL FOR HORSES 
Will oilmeal affect a horse’s wed 
Please let me know right away.—F. A. T., 
You need fear no injury to the kidneys 
of your horses in ery: oilmeal in any 
ordinary quantities, at least. However, 
this feed is too laxative to use in ab- 
normally large quantities. In amounts of 
a pound or less daily, it is an excellent 
conditioner to use in combination with 
other feeds. It will slick up a horse and 

give his coat a glossy appearance. 


TO LIQUIFY CANDIED HONEY 

How can I liquify some extracted honey 
which has candied in the pail?—M. E. G., 

Place the pail containing the honey in 
hot water until the honey is liquified. 
Do not have the water heated over one 
hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit as 
heat in excess of this will ruin the flavor 
of the honey, 
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“Old Number One,” the first 
OilPull, builtin 1909, has worked 
ever since and isn’t half 
through. Repairs cost less than 
Sc a day. Owned by Frank 
Schultz, Agar, S. Dak. 








OilPull Number 174, built in 
1909, 12 years ago. The owner, 
C. J. Chandler, Lincoln, Kan., 
says it will last another decade. 
The only renewed parts of 
motor are four piston rings. 





OilPull Number 314, owned 
by F. Gasperich, Onida, S. Dak. 
Built in 1909, it has cropped 
from 600 to 900 acres a year. 
Pulls eight bottoms in soil so 
tough that eight horses can’t 
pull a single bottom. 





“The Swamp Angel,” so named 
by proud admirers in Northern 
Indiana for its ten years’ work 
in the muck of the famed Kan- 
kakee. Has a record of marvel- 
ous performance and economy. 
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ull Number 437, bought 
in 1910,owned by James Moss, 

lue Island, Ill. Isstill “young” 
after eleven years of hard, 
faithful work on the farm, and 
moving buildings at odd times. 
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Buy a Tractor on 
Performance _ 
—~ not Promise 


HAT’S the one right way to buy a tractor—not on 

promises of what it may do, but on the record of what 
it actually has done over a long period of years in the 
hands of thousands of owners. 


The twelve year performance record of the Rumely OilPull 
tractor stands out as a safe guide post tothe tractor buyer. 


The first OilPull tractor, built over twelve years ago, is 
still on the job, And hundreds of other OilPulls—still going 
strong—prove that unusually long life is the rule with the 
OilPuil, not the exception. 


And the OilPull you buy today has the same basic features 
of design and in addition is greatly improved and refined 
through twelve years of field service and constant factory 
tests. That is why the OilPull is, as it always has been, 
cheapest in cost per year of service, 


The OilPull tractor has for years held all the world’s official 
tractor fuel economy records. It is the only tractor with 
which is given a written guarantee to successfully burn 
kerosene at all loads and under all conditions. . 


Economy of upkeep is as marked. Less than $200 has 
been expended on “Old Number One” for repairs during its 
twelve years of work. 


Truly, it is the part of wisdom to prefer a tractor with a 
record of performance such as this and in addition you 
have the assurance of such splendid features as 25% over- 
load capacity, cooled with oil, double system of lubrication, 
Hyatt Bearings, and Rumely service including a factory 
trained expert for every ten tractors in use, scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 


There are four sizes—one to fit your farm—3 to 10 plow. 
Talk with your Advance-Rumely dealer or write us direct. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
LaPorte, Indiana 
29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 
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FARLY order- 
ing of trees 
and plants is of 
distinct advan. 
tage to the planter. It gives first 
choice in sizes and varieties. Errors 
are less apt to be made than in the 
rush season. Ordering now may in- 
sure your preference in variety, age 
and quality of trees. 


What to Buy— 


Knowing what to buy is one im- 
portant factor in raising fruit. But 
to be successful, lanter should 
have knowledge fi many other 
things quite as essential. 


Our Catalog— 
Better Fruit Trees 


is sent free on request. It describes 
tried and tested varieties of fruit 
trees and plants, as well as shade 
trees, roses, shrubs, peonies, etc. It 
tells you what you should know to 
start your orchard, large or small. 
Contains reliable information, on 
what varieties to select, how to 
choose the best site, how to prepare 
the ground, how to know good trees, how 
and when to plant, when trees should bear, 
caliper trees, fillers and intercrops, ripening 
tes. 


Also send for our booklet “Inside Facts 
of Lrontabte Fruit Growing,” an 80 page 

klet of practical advice and information. 
It ie called by beginners and experts 


A Wonderful Help 
to Fruit Growers 


“The Best book on this subject I have ever 

read, being ene and to the point. pes.2 
1919, W Chandler, Cleveland, Ohi 
“Finest ted on the subject that I ever 

saw.” Dec. 12th, 1919, om Poultry 

Farm, Vienna, Ont. 

It is sent free to customers—to others for 

ten cents. 

NOTE—W e sell direct to planters and have no 

agents or representatives. 


Member American Ass'n of ieee 


Neosho N Nurseries ©. £ 


sho a Neosho MoE 


CLOVER 








aim. 
an absolute money back guarantee 
money. Write for samples and big 






Weer CAN SA\ bey seh nore 


Big clover 
made bedrock pe 
cash. Wehad 
lower prices to Ve becanse this fine lot of 
be hoarded for higher 
profit to ws ayers, 

Every bag is high testing, guaranteed seed sold on - 
This lot will save you | and exhale carbonic-acid gas despite the 
seed guide---all free. 
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Tile means | parent in the production of winter wheat. 
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Strawberry Plants 
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EVERGREENS 


" Hill's Hardy Tested Sorts 


Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect buildings,crops,stock, 
gardens and orchards. Hill's Evergreens 
are nursery grown and hardy every~ 
where. Hill's Evergreen book sent free. 
Write today. _ Beautiful Evergreen Trees at m 


erate prices. World's largest growers. Est. 1 


te a od- 
r 855. 
Box 2 Evergreen Specialists 


ROW WHITTEN’S large rooted healthy 
strawbe Try plants are the result of 

more than 30 years’ successful e —_~ and 
study. Sure to grow end produce Iai 44 luscious 
berries all season. EXCLUSIVE WHITTEN BERRIES: 
The COLLINS, an early, harc + mast et variety and EATON 
the Strawberry Supreme, a mid-se on variety of wonder- 
ful flavor and texture are our } . ite today for 
»eautifully i! lusteptes i¢ ‘atalo A, full of vale rable | informa- 
m about Strawberries spevsereiee and email fruits. 

it’ «Free. Send a posta) at on ace. 


C. E WHITTEN & SOR, Dept 8, 
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THE o. ones NURSERY CO., InCc., DUNDEE, ILL. 
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erinaman, WICK. a exhaustion of the plants. 
, |or absence of snow in the winter months 







} oa large extent the wheat yield.—F. M.C. 
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THE BENEFICENCE OF SNOW 

The smiling faces of the youngsters as 
they trudge joyfully about in a snowstorm 
make the falling of snow seem a happy 
occasion, even if they cannot explain its 
fascination for them. But children should 
| not be the only ones to take delight in a 
snowstorm. For the farmer there is much 
real justification for smiles when his land 
is blanketed with several inches of snow. 

“A snow year, a rich year,”’ says one old 
proverb. And there is considerable truth 
in it. It would not seem queer if the 
originator of the proverb just quoted was 
a hay farmer; that good crops of hay follow 
winters of abundant snow is a common 
observation of farmers. The explanation 
of the apparent relationship between 
snow and hay lies in the fact that to make 
a good yield the hay crop must have plenty 
of moisture early in the growing season, 
and after a winter of heavy snowfall even 
the subsoil is nearly saturated. 

As a source of moisture snow has the 
advantage over rain, not in the amount, 
tho this is considerable, but in the manner 
in which the water is supplied to the soil. 
Melting snow moistens the soil so gradu- 
ally that no hard lumps are formed, as by 
a pounding rain; neither is there a crust 
formed on top of soil that has received 
the gentle watering of disappearing snow. 
Rain tends to compact the soil, but snow 
and its twin brother, frost, loosen and 
crumble the land. Snow also serves to 
check the run-off of water during the 
winter, and so to aid in distributing the 
rainfall over a longer period than it would 
last if falling only as raih upon the bare 
ground. While holding the moisture above 
the ground, snow conserves the water at 
the same time by retarding evaporation. 

In forming a blanket to protect the soil 
and crops from frost, snow is a real asset 
to the farmer. To make the best protection 
the snow should be loose enough that much 
air is mixed with it; then the respiration 
of the covered plants may go on, which 
proceeds at temperatures much lower than 
those at which growth is possible. Un- 
less packed very densely and remaining 
in such condition for a long period, snow 
alone does not usually kill the wintering 
grasses and grains. Frequently, however, 
these crops are smothered by the alternate 
freezing and thawing of the snow, which 
is thus converted into ice. Snow, too, 
permits the penetration of some light to 
the plants underneath, and light has an 
important part in many vegetative 
| Processes both winter and summer. 

The beneficence of snow is plainly ap- 





'As with other vegetation living thru 


cold weather. Severe winters are usual 
|in the prince ipal wheat-growing regions of 


tection provided by snow the loss in 
wheat crops would be almost forbidding. 
Sometimes an extended period of severely 
cold weather strikes when there is no 
| protective covering of snow, in which case 
wide areas of the wheat perish from sheer 
The presence 





| determines the density of the growth, and 


SKIDDING DANGER 
According to records, a large percent- 
age of the automobile accidents are due 
to skidding. Investigation has led to 


| the conclusion that skidding is caused in 
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these cases very largely predominate 
by a lack of proper driving knowledge. 

It is not unusual to find drivers who 
are otherwise competent, and often- 
times expert, pr ing down a wet and 
slippery hill by coasting with the clutch 
out and the speed governed by the us 
of the foot brake. This is a most fool- 
hardy experiment. 

If one will reflect a moment he will se: 
that this method must result in retarding 
or perhaps entirely stopping the driving 
wheels, which at once become merely 
runners, as they can’t turn and must slid« 

To prevent sliding and skidding, the 
driving wheels must be kept turning 
This should always be foremost in the 
driver’s mind. This is accomplished by 
keeping the engine coupled in gear A) 
experienced and well-trained driver go- 
ing down an incline or hill in wet slipper) 
weather never coasts, but invariabl; 
keeps his car in gear. For a long hill, 
always turn off the ignition and use 
compression and footbrake, and some- 
times the as oo as well, to hold the 
ear at proper s 

It i sod ‘olnarved from the details 
of a large number of collisions that the 
emergency or hand brake was seldom set 
before the collision took place. This 
particular brake is so rarely used that 
the driver is not familiar with its use, and 
when he is confronted with an emergency 
where it should be used he does not use it 
because he is not trained and in readiness. 

This brake should be used as an al- 
ternate to the footbrake at all times 
when going down grades and hills. A 
great many cases of overheated and 
burned brakes can be saved if each brake 
does half the work. It is worth doing 
from the standpoint of economy and car 
service alone, aside from the om 
which will be developed.—S. 


BALING ENLARGES THE MARKET 
hay is a bulky product and ex- 
trmely difficult to handle in_ large quanti- 
ties. Before the practice of pressing hay 
into bales became common it was difficult 
and expensive to transport this feed ex- 
cept to the extent of loading it on wagons 
and hauling it to a nearby town or city. 
As a result, the matter of supply and de- 
mand was quite largely local, and fre- 
quently there was wide vari: ition in prices 
offered in different localities. 

With the coming of the hay press, it was 
possible to put hay into bales which 
were easily handled, greatly reducing the 
space required for a given amount of hay, 
and making it possible to transport hay 
for long distances at costs which were not 
prohibitive. 

A recent investigation shows that in 
some states as many as ten percent, or 
more, of the farms are equipped with 
hay-balers and in many cases the hay 
that is stored and used on the farm is 
baled because of the increased economy in 
storage and the convenience in handling. 

While the advantages in marketing of 
hay and straw are the greatest advantages 
obtained thus far from baling, the ad- 
vantages of baling the materials which are 
used on the place warrant considering : and 
the practice is worth extending. 


MORE COMFORT WITH LESS FUEL 
Continued from page 20 
and boilers placed in the basement should 
always be covered with some insulating 
material. This applies equally to piping 
that conducts the heat to the various 
rooms. Where it is desirable that a cer- 
tain portion of the basement be heated 
this precaution is not so necessary. 
Remember, if you would not have your 
coal pile diminish as rapidly as in the past, 
improve the condition of your house, fire 
carefully and at regular intervals, regul: ate 
the air drafts for economical burning an 
uniform temperature, add moisture to the 
air, and keep the heating surfaces free 
from soot and ashes. 
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Lib Pa ATH fof 


and Agriculture 


Farmers today are sharing the national burden 


T is inevitable that present and 
future price readjustments 
should be felt by farmers as 

well as by all other industries. 
Yet men familiar with rural con- 
ditions know that decreases in in- 
come will bring many farmers 
dangerously close to failure. Means 
must be found to increase the 
farmer's earning power. 


Greater production isone means 
to greaterearnings. The ever-grow- 
ing useof machineryshows thatthis 
fact is receiving careful thought. 
However, much can yet be done to 
lower operating costs.Particularly 
where machinery is used, opera- 
ting costs very often eat heavily 
into profits. 

In this connection, lubrication is the 
most important and often the most neg- 
lected factor. The way in which you 
lubricate your machinery is an important 
factor on whether it will have a long or 
short life; whether your repair bills will 
be large or small; whether your fuel ex- 
pense will be high 
or low;and most im- 
portant of all, 


whether your work —-% 


« 


will be interrupted ee e. > vad 


Mobiloils 


by frequent break- 
downs. 


G a> é 


Prominent engineers agree that over 
50% of all repairs on tractors, trucks and 
automobiles are due to incorrect lubrica- 
tion. Thousands of public and private 
tests made by the goverement, agricul- 
tural colleges and manufacturers have 
shown that incorrect lubrication is often 
directly responsible for excessive fuel 
consumption, breakdowns and loss of 
power. 


The Vacuum Oil Company has for years 
been recognized the world over as an 
authority on_ scientific lubrication. 
Gargoyle Mobiloils, when used as speci- 
fied in our Chart of Recommendations, 
have in many tests, shown a saving of 
oil of from 50% to 70%, and a fuel 
economy from 17% to 25%. Gargoyle 
Mobiloils enable you to get more power 
from your engine. 


The Chartof Recommenda iene ee 
in part on this page) specifies exact 
what grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils will 
give you best results from your automo- 
bile, truck or tractor. 

* * ’ 


Gargoyle Mobiloils are put up in |-and 
5-gallon sealed cans, in i. 30-and 55- 
pom steel drums, and in wood half- 
barrels and barrels. 


Write for ‘Cor- 
rect Lubrication,”’ 
a ee contain- 
i. ing complete auto- 

1d» > mobile and tractor 
charts and other 
valuable data 


A grade for each type of motor 
In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils [rom your dealer, it is safest to purchase in orignal packages. Look for the red Gargoyie on the container 














Chart of Recommendations 
for TRACTORS 


(Abbreviated Edition) 





How to Read the Chart 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for 
tractor engine lubrication are specified im the 
Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
BB means Gargoyle Mobilod “BB” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobilodl Arctic 
These recommendations cover all models of tractors 


unless otherwise specified. 

Where different grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils are 
recommended for summer and winter use, the winter 
recommendations should be followed during the entire 


period when freezing temperatures may be expereuced. 

This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oi Com. 
pany’s Board of Automotive Enginecrs, and constituics 
a scsentific guide to Correct Tractor Lubrication 

If your tractor is not listed in this partial chart, con. 
sult the Chart of Recommendations at your dealer's, or 
send for booklet, “Correct Lubrication for Tractors,” 
which lists che Correct Grades for a// Tractors. 
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NAMES OF TRACTORS | 3 | y : : : 5 : 
eis - € s 5s 
FIBIAEIALE : : 
Alie-Chatmen(GenerslPurpose)| A | A] A | ALAIA 
“All Ovher Models) BB) 4 | BB) A) BB) A) OB) AT ATA 
All Work BILAL BI AL BIAIBIAIBIA 
Appleroe 8B) A| 8B) A} 8B) A) BB) A 
Auhman Toyter (16 we) |. [BB) A]BB} A] ALA 
* = @2-45) 88) A) 88) A 
= {15 50) (Westerhe Bag} 88 A|8B) A 
* All Orher Modets . . BAL BILALBIATBIL ALATA 
Avery (5 ALAJAIA ALAILA 
"Yaer Chive Piseer A We | * | i“ 
* All Ovber BiALBIALBl ALB ATBIA 
Steet Mute BL ALBLALBIALBIA 
Bese Track. Pull BIALALALALAILAIA 
BIALBLALBLALBIA 
Buckeye (Fundiay, Otte) BAL BAL BILAL BIA BIA 
Case (> 18) | AL ATAIA 
- (1%) Ld | A ‘ 
* (10-2 ATALAILALAIA 
“ (12-25 & 20-40) | [BB) A/8B) A; Bi A 
= 115-27) be) Ales) A} | 
“Rll Other Models RIAL BIAL.1 eral eia 
sr eBla | | 
Oreveiand BB) A | OB) ABB) A 
Cateman BIA; Bl AlS AIBIA 
Common Some BB) A BB) A 8B) AL BBI AT ALA 
coo BB) A | BB) ABB) Al A Ae 
Crog BB) A/BB) A | 
Creeping Gop j BB) AOR) ABB) AL BLA 
£6 em Bi A S| * 
* (Reeves) BAL BLALBIATBIATAILA 
Ail ALALAILAILA | ALALA]A er 
Flows City (20-35) BILAL BI ALB ALB ALA a. 
ner Mode | BL AL BI AL BI AL BL ALBA 
For duon BB) A} B68) A | BB) A . 
Gas Pott | Bi A/B/ ALBA 
Goes Bete BB) A} BB) A} BB) ATES) A . 
Happy Parmer } BIALBIALBIA 
art Part BAL BIAL BI ALB AL BIA 
BB) A} 88) 4/88) A;BB) AL BLA 
Hevewne BIA 
Hoahe BBi A . 
Heir Caterpetic: (Mabet 16) ; BB/ A 
jocdel 45) BB) A | 8B) A | BB) Al eB) Al BB) A 
“ AllOvker Modes} BL ALB! ALB ALBIA a 
Haber 8) A} 88) ABB) ALOR) AL BIA 
Viens BLA} BILAL BIATALA 
dedvema ALAIA 
K.C. Praine Dog BB) A/ OB) A/BB) A; BB) AL BLA 
Le Cen BILAL BIA 
Literty BILAL BIATBIA 
Laghticas Be) A | 88) A 
Menie apes BAL BILAL BL ALB AL BIA 
Magul (+ 16 AILATAIAILATA 
“Ali Orber Models 88) A|S8) Al Be) AaB A 
Mahae War 88) A | 88) A} BB) A188) A) BB) A 
Monarch BB/ A 
Srcomal 8B) A | BB] A 
Neversiyp (20-12) Bi AL BL ALSBIA 
* " (0-14, 10-4) Be) Aj asl A 
" All Orher Models BIA ° 
New Agr Be) A | Be) A . 
Nuvo 8B) A) 88) AlBB) ABB) AL BLA 
Od Pull (14-28, 10-20) BB; A pede 
" (12-20, 16-5 BL AIBBLA . . 
_ = (> 8) A) BB) Al RB) A . 
“* All Other Modes BLA) BL ALBLALBIALBIA 
Pavers B/AlOB) AlBB) ABB) AL ALA 
Ploncer BIA BAL BL AL BILAL BLA 
Royer B/ ALBA BIA 
WK comely (8-46) 88) 4/88) A eBl A 
* 0220 BIALBILALALA 
Ruevsetl (Geant) BIA) BL AL BILAL BIL ALA Ve 
= Alt Orher Models 88) A) 88) A) 88) A188) Al A Aw. 
¥ BB) A) 88) Al eB) Ales) AT ALA 
Square Turn (15 30) BB/ A “~ 
, (8-38) BILAL BILAL BIA 
Taam 88) A | 88) 4/68) A [eB] A] eB) A 
TeRo ALALAILA 
T BI ALBIA 
T 88) 4/88) A) 88) A 
Tor BB) A | 88) A} 68) A [8B A 
Tene City (Modet 15) ala 
- 16) [jee] A jesl A 
es 12-20) BB) A | BB) A 
ss 20-5) BB) A | . 
“ * All Ouher BM BILAL BLALBL ALB ALBA 
Vote BIALAIA 
Wat BB/ A 
Cub 6 | 88] 8 | 88) A Ac 
° Juma 88) A | eB) A 
Warechw Bery ALALALALATALATBLA 
Whear BIA ‘ 
Whetary BB) A/8B) ABB) AL ALA 
Ye oem |B aie | ALBL ABBA 
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CATALOG 


on you order farm or 


garden seed from Salzer’s 
catalog you receive not only 
seed but service as well. You 
know the importance of plant- 
ing vigorous seed. That is just 
the kind of seed the Salzer 
Service guarantees you. 

Our modern trial and propa- 
gating grounds at Cliffwood 
are dedicated to your service 
and to our purpose to furnish 
you the best seed that nature 
can produce and man select. 
Because of our rigid tests we 
guarantee all Salzer Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds to be satis- 
factory to the purchaser in 
every respect or we will re- 
fund full purchase price any 
time within six months, 


Send for our new catalog and plan your 
garden with the aid of its beautiful plates 
raowing hundreds of choicest alzer 
strains in true colors. A postcard will 
bring it. 

JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Box 111 


La Crosse, Wis. 
American Headquarters 
Seeds ; Potatoes, 


tion Dollar Grass, 


SALZERS 
_ SEEDS 


oxaeeemr’ CABBAGE 


Herd ge stone. One of the cartlest 
introduce 




















| Postal 3 “re 
CONDON BROS., SEEDSMEN, 
Rock River Farm 
Bexz246 ROC D, ILLINOIS 























+ + 
+ + 
® We have plenty of them for all our cus 
* tomers. We promise to satisfy you in # 
* every way. Weship when ordered. You # 
® pay after you get them. Writefor catalog + 
* and special offer before you buy. + 
z The Progress Nursery Co. Ps 
* 1302 Peters Ave., Troy, C. + 
Th « lj tT t is John Baer. Way 

ahead of al! others 

G CATHMEST 1 OMATD sh e22 of at: och 


To introduce our hardy Northern Grown Seeds, 
will send the following 10 pkts. for 10c: John Baer 
romato, 1200 to 1 Beans, Beet, Carrot, Cucumber, 
Lettuce, Onion, Parsnip, Radish and Superb Asters 
Due Bill for 10c with every order. Money back if not 

















INFLUENCE OF ROADS ON THE 
COUNTRY TOWN 

The country town that has poor roads 
radiating from it is badly yay tg 
just as the farmer is who has to haul his 
products over such roads. Most towns 
recoghize this and try to get their share of 
trade by making the main _ thorofares 
navigable at all times with tolerable 
loads. The town that does not see the im- 
portance of good roads and the imperative 
need of making them passable to ordinary 
traffic has need of the jolt that is not gen- 
erally long delayed. 

We sometimes hear the expression, 
“a poor trading place,” and instantly we 
know the meaning of it. We at once 
know it refers to a town that has fallen 
into a Rip Van Winkle sleep and we are 
safe in assuming that such a town lacks 
wideawake merchants and the other neces- 
sary adjunct—good roads. 

Then a farmer sells anything, whether 
it be his weekly batch of produce or a load 
of hogs or one of wheat or corn he natural- 
ly considers the difficulties of the haul. 
Other things being equal, he chooses the 
road with a hills; and if the road of 
least’ resistance has well ed and 
dragged highways, the town that is handi- 
capped with steep pulls and poorly graded 
highways always is a loser. It cannot 
be a ne 

A cornbelt town exists, primarily, 
reason of the farm trade. When this 
reaches a volume that lines the streets 
with farm teams any good day except 
the busiest times of the year, we can 
reasonably certain that the merchants 
and roads are both attractive. And the 
opposite can be inferred when the streets 
are bare of farm teams and cars. 

Most towns recognize the value of good 
roads as 5 tters. a Low 
topography of the country makes g 
roads and gentle grades difficult. When 
this is the case, more money is e ded to 
get resuls. And the cornbelt farmer is 
just as discriminating now that the auto- 
mobile is common on the farm. In fact 
he is more so. The matter of a few miles 
extra travel is not of great moment. 

As the car comes to be more and more 
the medium of that daily commerce be- 
tween the farm and town, the importance 
of good roads comes to be more clearly 
seen. The town has i it. In 
order to hold this increasing but vital 
trade the town must bid in terms of fair 
bargains and good roads—and not least 
in smooth, — highways where few 
obstructions to a fair speed are encoun- 
tered. . . 

Where the farmer buys his daily or 
weekly supplies he generally buys his 
larger items of machinery and farm equip- 
ment. It is up to the town that desires to 
live to recognize the problem of the good 
road. To ignore it is to destroy the town. 
The farmer does not travel the bad road 


except under compulsion. 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


Continued from page 16 
piled on the floor, but the salesman did 
not want to break a bale to get one ball 
se he told Mr. Foley that he could have 
the ball on the counter for the price of a 
single ball which was more than the 
price if bought in a bale. He told him it 
was a few feet short because he had cut 
some off to tie packages with. Mr. Foley 
took it. Then he writes a story whic 





satisfied. Big catalog of Seed Bargains free. Send today. 


J, W. JUNG SEED CO., Station S, RANDOLPH, WIS. | 


shows that he purchased a ball at the 


Jan., 1921 


Exchange and upon measuring and weigh- 
ing was found short. The assumption he 
wanted the farmers to get was that all 
their twine was short measure. But the 
story was a boomerang for the farmers 
bought more Exchange twine than ever. 
They refused to let such propaganda 
stampede them in their cooperative etforts. 

The G.L.F. Exchange is directed by a 
board of nine members, three from each 
organization. It is strictly a cooperative 
concern, and as such 1s organized under 
the new state laws. The outstanding 
thing is not the saving it will make in buy- 
ing for the farmers, but the new spirit of 
coramon interest between organizations. 
I have not heard anyone knock anyone 
else or any other “ane. ‘They have 
a very brotherly feeling in New York 
toward one another. This is fundamental 
in cooperative effort. The pity is that we 
can so easily point to states where one 
farmer organization is at swords points 
with other farmer organizations. The lack 
of harmony is the weakness of rural life. 
There can be no strong organization to 
fight for the common needs of farm folks 
until the farmers lay aside jealousy and 
rivalry. New York farmers have done 
this. “The State Board of Agriculture with 
its Bureau of Markets, the State College 
of Agriculture, the many farm organiza- 
tions are all working in harmony. Success 
is assured if such cooperation maintains. 
Until farmers are willing to cooperate 
among themselves and their different 
organizations, there can be no united 
front put up against the problems they 
have to meet. 

The wool growers of New York, pro- 
ducing about 2,000,000 pounds a year, 
have organized a wool pool, and will store 
the wool in the G. L. F. warehouse at 
Syracuse. 

Bear in mind that this G. L. F. Ex- 
change is the commercial agency of the 
New York organizations united therein. 
It does not in the least change the other 
activities that each society indulged in 
before joing the G. L. F Exchange. Nor 
does it attempt to do what any individual 
organization can best do. The Grange 
still exists as such; the Dairymen’s League 
still functions as before; and the Farm 
Bureaus have not lost their identity nor 
ceased too work as Farm Bureaus. But 
when these, three strong organizations go 
up against the twine trust or the feed and 
fertilizer interests they can talk business 
better thru the Exchange than as in- 
dividuals. 


DRAINAGE ON TO LOWER LAND 
My neighbor has a four-inch tile leading 
almost to my land, but will not let me 
connect on. As I have a piece of land 
that lays next to his, containing about two 
acres in which the water seeps up, can 
I bring my tile almost up to his land, and 
let it empty there or can he compel me to 
carry my tile thru across his field and 
empty it into a creek?—A. K , Iowa. 





drain your land will cause injury to your 
neighbor’s land, you will not be entitled 
to construct the drain in that way. The 
rule of law laid down by the Iowa supreme 
court is that every owner of farming land 
may drain it upon the lower land of his 
neighbor, if not in greater quantity than 
was accustomed to five upon the land be- 
fore the drain was made, and provided 
further, that it is not made by the drain 
to flow upon his neighbor’s land in a 
different manner than before to his in- 
jury. It follows that if your proposed 
ditch or drain will not injure the neigh- 
bor’s land, the neighbor will have no 
ground to complain. But if the drain will 
cause injury, your neighbor is legally en- 
titled to dictate the terms on which he 
will permit water to be drained across his 
premises.—A. L. H. 8. 





Those who have been saving their copies 


h | of Successful Farming can now get the 





1920 index. It is free for the asking. 
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KEEPING IDEALS HIGH 

Sometimes I get to wondering about 
the coming years on my farm. like to 
think that each year will be better. I 
feel that I can raise more crops next year 
than I ever have and also better ones. 
I also think I ought to do this easier. It 
does not seem as tho I am producing 
half the possibilities of the farm. 

But I thot all this last year, before the 
harvest started; I was able to equal about 
half a crop on an average. A wet spring 
followed by a few weeks of exceedingly 
dry weather did the damage for me. Of 
course, there is always a bad season for 
some crop—that i is where we make money 
by a diversified farming program. 

It looks sometimes as tho no farmer 
gets as far as he expects. Surely every 
farmer has set out with ideals, and prob- 
ably he renews them every year during 
the wintry days when he plans out his 
work. Yet there are so many of us that 
have never gotten to be better farmers! 

As I look out among the farmers of 
the country I wonder if I am foolish to 
try to get to be a better farmer; I wonder 
if it is a slight bigheadedness on my part. 
I can see men who have been at the game 
twenty, thirty or forty years, and still 
they do not seem to produce any bigger 
yields than they used to. I wonder some- 
times if we get discouraged after a few 
failures, and just let the old farm take 
her own course. It looks that way. 

Is it foolish to try to produce more 
than my neighbor? Possibly I forget 
they are trying to produce more than 
their neighbors—and so I’ll never catch 
up. When I get to thinking this way, 
then the yields that other hones are 
getting pop into my head—potatoes at 
three hundred Aen an acre, corn 
at over a hundred bushels, oats at ninety 
bushels, and so on thru the list. I have 
never raised any such crops on this farm; 
but it is a new farm to me, and rundown. 

If I could produce every crop on the 
farm at the rate of the big yields I read 


about, I would retire in three or four 
years, if I wanted to retire. But, of 
course, that is impossible. Yet I think 


the farm is in better shape than it ever 
was. I put in a lot of tile this past year, 
and there is a good deal of clover to turn 
under. There is some new ground all 
ready to work, and it is drain I ought 
to do a lot better. 

But after all I suppose we must keep 
these ideals in Has | most of the time. 
We never get much farther than we think 
we are expected to get. I wonder if in 
ten years I will lose a lot of my enthu- 
siasm, and so the ideal that I now have 
will be a lesser one? Maybe that is the 
way it works. But I am not going to try 
to do that thing; I think I see men who 
have done that, and it has been bad for 
them. Moreover, it is bad for the rest 
of us farmers. If there hadn’t been such 
farmers who have let their ideals take a 
tumble the rest of us wouldn’t have these 
doubts about ourselves. So it is up to us 
yomney farmers to take a good hold on 
ourselves—and keep it!—E. R. 


FENCE ON RENTED LAND 


A tenant is not entitled to remove from 
leased land fencing which has been con- 
structed in a permanent manner, unless 
the landlord agreed when it was con- 
structed that it might be removed, or 
consents to its removal afterwards. But 
if the fence happens to be a temporary 
one, such as a string of woven wire 
drawn around trees, the tenant might 
remove that without the landlord’s con- 
sent, unless of course, the tenant agreed 
to leave it. But where a tenant imbeds 
posts firmly in the ground and attaches 
wire or other fencing materials to them in 

a substantial way, the fence cannot be 
waaarl without the landlord’s eee 
or consent thereto.—A. L. H.S 
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With an IDEAL-Arcola Heating Outfit the farm home becomes the equal of the finest city mansion 


All rooms are heated from one fire and with great fuel saving—out- 
lasts the building—no other feature or equipment of a home will do 
+} so much for yourself and your family. An IDEAL-Arcola 


investment and not an expense. 


IDEAL-Arcola 
Heating Outfits 
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Any Dealer will furnish in sizes to suit rooms and climatic conditions. 
Ne 278 Size IDEM rArgole with 109 °w Se of Rediption $142 
For = 2-B - 150 176 
Soft + a 3-B a ‘a ps - 200 - 213 
Coal oa ee ee - 251 
No. 1-A Sige IDEAL-Arcela with 138 ft. ef Radiation sies 
For | - 2A =m 200° : 206 
_e6 2 eS 2S eee - 251 
Coal —e : See ee ee : 299 
Prices Expansion Tank and Drain Valve. Prices do not include labor, pipe and 
fittings which ere Dy tne Soest Goals of cutee chesye. 
Radiation is of 38-in. t 3-column CAN Peerless, in sizes as needed to 
suit your rooms. sh: Giien Alban our at Prov- 
Tiere in : mond, Buffalo, Cincinnati, fadlanapeli ir 
mon a - 
Pittsburgh, Beltioore, Washington, Richmond, But Des hlcinsa os'De Leek. 








dry, burnt-out atmosphere of stove 

heating. no fire risk to build- and 4, 5, or 6 AMERICAN Radiators and 

St isant ke dowte baas bend as Spo fttings, which Bepssion Tanke z will copely: 
or y. 

soft coal. table above sen eaeiadeereloalin 


Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL- 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 


“segs” AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY maxis» 
CBs Race ce ce hs cha coche cca cpa cge oe cas cas 
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be . 
Farm Lumbering 


with a light, portable “‘American” Saw 
Mill is a money-making winter sideline. 
No special skill required. Just your 
spare timeand otherwise idle teams, and tractor 
for power. Save money on costly lumber by 


sawing for yourself. ake money by sawing 
for, or selling to, your neighbors. Wherever 
there's a woodlot, there’s money to be made by 
the owner of an “American’’—the nationally- 
known, standard quality, portable saw mill. 


Send for free booklet 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 


120 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1380 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 


American 
Saw Mil 3 

; a 

Better Gardens 


It will show you how 
to produce largq@ 
healthy, vegetable 
crops — how to have 
































sae - beautiful flowers. 
THE MAULE a, 
SEED BOOK FREE So, 









S 
This 176-page illustrated catalogteliswhat 
to use; when and how to plant them, 
All the secrets of garden success. Send 
for it today. 
WM. HENRY MA 
2126 Arch St., i 
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Once Grown- 
Always Grown 











Every bushel of Ainsworth Pure-Bred Seed Corn 
> gearanteed a Tmination test of 95 to 
1 seed 

o 


r cent. is propagated on our 
wn (heusend-eere farms: is hand picked, racked 
and dried in the est and most 


i rs) 
; customers many of whom have increased 
their yields as much as 15 bushels peracre. Write 
for our new “‘Seed Corn Annual.” It tells why. 
paoss your oved now and have it shipped later. 
undreds are disappointed each year who order 
late. Write oa - _ 
“The Seed House on the Farm” 


W. T. Ainsworth & Sons, Box 43, Mason City, lil. 


GRASS SEED 


Wonderful Value 

Wholesale Prices 

the t Quality 
Don’t fail to investigate these bargains. Recleaned Tested 
Timothy $3.95 bu. Sweet Clover unhulled, $4.50 bu. Al- 
sike Clover & Timothy $8.85 bu. Sudan Grass @1-2c Ib. 
Prices cover some grades of limited quantities. Clover and 
other Grass & Field Seeds at low prices, All sold subject 
to State or Government Test ander an absolute - 
back guarantee. We specialize in grass and field seeds. 
Located to save you money and give quick service. We 
expect higher prices-Buy now and save bigmoney, Send 
today for our money-saving Seed Guide, explainsa)l-free. 


American Mutual Seed Co. Devt 601 Chicago. ll. 
y Seeds of Quality 
Write for our new —— 


brimful of interesting infore 
 —— 1% famous Hardy Alfalfa, Early > 
en 


Corn, 
PROVED See oe Srten Sere RAELL sD. 
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THE MONEY QUESTION 
Continued from page 5 
volving difficulties of administration, 
would seem to be the more logical treat- 
ment of the credit situation by the 
Reserve Board. 

The entire banking system has seized 
upon the higher discount rate as an excuse 
to raise their rates on all loans, regardless 
of the fact that they are still paying ap- 
proximately the pre-war interest rate on 
deposits, which make up the bulk of their 
loans; 334 percent to 4 percent on time 
deposits and a less percent or nothing 
at all on checking accounts still continues 
to be the cost of the major portion of the 
funds which banks are loaning at 8 
percent to 10 percent. There is no good 
reason why local banks should not today 
lend money to farmers at moderate rates, 
except that they can get more for it else- 
where. The idea of a responsibility to the 
community which furnishes the funds 
seems to make but slight impression upon 
the average bank president. 

It is only fair to add, however, that large 
numbers of forward looking bankers in 
strictly agricultural communities have 
withstood all temptation to send their 
funds away to the cities for higher rates, 
and have faithfully stood by their farmer 
patrons. 

When we consider further that agri- 
cultural production could be materially 
increased and the costs of production 
lowered by cheaper credit, it seems entirely 


in order to suggest a source of cheaper 


credit for the farmer’s production needs. 
If no cheaper source can be discovered, 
then at least some provision should be 
made to make funds available from the 
present primary sources with the least 
possible mark-up in price. The benefits 
of such a provision would be reflected to 
all the people, since in an uncontrolled 
market such as the farmer now sells in the 
price tends to stay at or near the cost of 
production. 

Manufacturing and trading reflect the 
general tone and trend of the financial 
situation much more quickly than do 
agricultural pursuits. ey are in more 
intimate daily touch with market condi- 
tions and por aan factors register their 
presence earlier. When money begins to 
‘tighten”’ the business man ins to 
fortify himself with additional credit, and 
by the time this tendency reaches the 
farmer the banks’ surplus has been ab- 
sorbed. When the farmer applies for ad- 
ditional credit to enable him to carry a 
portion of his crop for distribution thru- 
out the year, thus awaiting more favorable 
market demands, then is when he hears, 
“No funds available; we are loaned to the 
limit.” Banks in the local agricultural com- 
munities frequently aggravate this condi- 
tion by sending funds to the large cit 
borrowers who are willing to pay high 
rates of interest. The funds which belong 
to the community and should be used to 
develop the community are sent away to 
a distant city and the local borrowers per- 
mitted to suffer. If the banker’s sense of 
duty to the community does not prevent 
this, it should be prohibited by law. 

In attempting to refute this criticism, 
bankers often point to the fact that the 
reports of the Comptroller of the Currency 
show that the city banks loan a consider- 
ably larger total sum to the country banks 
than the country banks loan to the city 
banks. This, however, proves nothing. 
A country bank may have i 
of its funds tied up in commercial paper 
in cities and still show but small loans to 
city banks, so far as the comptroller’s 
reports are concerned. 

Furthermore, this very tightening ef- 
fect, particularly by the time it has 
reached the farmer and crop prices are 
declining, has a psychologieal effect upon 
the banker whieh cannes him to draw in 
his credit as much as possible, “‘call’’ many 
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loans, and refuse to make others, thereby 
forcing the farmer to sell on a bad or 
demoralized market with a resultant loss, 
and enabling the city buyer to take from 
the farmer his normal profit and enrich 
the city at the expense of the producers. 

Reports of the Federal Reserve Board 
show that on September 9, 1920, when 
total rediscounts for the entire twelve 
Reserve districts were $2,989,092,000, the 
amount of bills held by the reserve banks 
in the eight districts of the South and 
West, which may be spoken of as the 
agricultural section, was $1,369,473,000. 
Of this total the amount loaned for agri- 
cultural purposes directly and indirectly 
is estimated by the Board as $515,861,- 
000, or 37.6 percent. But of this amount 
< eegee J one-half was loaned to 
millers, butchers, elevator operators, deal- 
ers, and others who buy the farmer’s 
products and into whose hands these 
products must pass before the farmer can 
gain access to the money. ; 

Thus we see that in the eight districts 
predominantly agricultural the funds se- 
cured by the farmers directly from the 
Federal Reserve System for production 
and marketing purposes is at best only 
about 18 percent of the total credit made 
available thru this source, and in all 
probability is considerably less. 

When we consider that the remaining 
$1,619,619,000 of rediscounts, 54 percent, 
is handled by the reserve banks of the 
four districts, Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Cleveland, all much farther 
removed from heavy agricultural demands 
and catering much more largely to manu- 
facturing and commercial needs, we must 
conclude that considerably less than 18 
percent of the total outstanding credit 
accommodations of the federal resources 
—probably less than 15 percent—go to the 
farmer toaid him in producing or market- 
ing his crops in an orderly, gradual way. 

Evidently the banks in agricultural 
communities are not making extensive use 
of the reserve system. n fact, most 
country banks do not belong to the system 
and depend upon their city correspondents 
to supply them with additional funds at 
higher rates in case of extra demand. In 
times of stress such as the present it would 
be but natural for the city bank to com- 
fortably supply its own credit needs be- 
fore sending out funds to a country bank 
which happened to be located in a farming 
community that needed extra credit ac- 
commodation. The benefits of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System do not necessarily 
reach the farmer borrower. 

Since farm crops are harvested over a 
short season and consumed thruout the 
entire year, some one must carry the 
crop from the time it is harvested until it 
is consumed. 

Regardless of who performs this func- 
tion, credit in large volume must be 
supplied. The speculator and the dealer 
who have ordinarily performed this func- 
tion secure h credit advances from 
bankers in the large cities. If the price 
is sufficiently attractive the speculator 
can always secure heavy credit with 
which to buy the farmer’s staple crops. 
Inability to secure credit frequently 
forces the farmer to sacrifice his crops at 
less than their real value. 

It requires no more credit in total for 
the farmer to carry the crop than it does 
for the speculator and dealer. The total 
to be provided is approximately the same 
in either case. It is merely a question as 
to who shall receive the credit needed. 
Is there any good reason why this neces- 
sary creditshould not be furnished to the 
farmer instead of to the speculator? With 

roper and adequate credit facilities the 
louver could market his crop in an orderly 
and systematic way, distributed thruout 
the year in response to the consumption 
demand, instead of dumping it upon the 
market faster than it can be absorbed 
shortly after harvest, as is so largely 
done at present. 
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Stamina into Case Tractors 


IN CASE shops, under the terrific impact of a 
constant stream of accelerated blows of huge 
steam hammers, white hot, high carbon steel 

is accurately formed into forged driving gears, 
front axles, crank shafts, cam shafts, connecting 
rods and numerous other important parts of 
Case tractors. 

The many high-grade, steel forgings, heat 
treated and carbonized put strength and dura- 
bility without unnecessary weight into Case 
tractors. 

These items are only a few indications of the 
high quality features that make Case tractors 
superior. 

Each part that goes into the construction of 
Case tractors is made and put in place with the 
same conscientious, efficient thoroughness that 
EA in marks the manufacture of every forged part. 
| | INA re TT Extra strength is built into Case tractors to 
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MF Wal protect Case users against delay and loss fre- 
| Wii) Ab quently experienced with tractors not made to 
| i), the Case standard. 
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THE SPRAY RING MAKES GOOD 


It Makes the Orchards Better Producers of Better Fruit 


By L. S. GOODE 


There’s no question about it. Jackson township can raise 

clean, healthy, first quality apples. There’s no doubt 
about that, either. Not that other townships of Benton county 
cannot, for they do. Neither is Benton county the only Iowa 
county, nor Iowa the only state where clean fruit is raised. 
Far from it. But that Jackson township can and does raise the 
right sort of fruit is a proven fact, clear to every visitor at the 
Benton county fair last fall. 


J there's township, Benton county, Iowa, can raise apples. 


enough. He should have said that any group of live farmers who 
have each a few trees but very little time, can get just the same 
results in a spray ring of their own. The only requirement is 
that these men be willing to work ther, and each bear 
his share of the expense. The fact that Jackson township 
farmers are used to cooperating helped them, but they had to 
learn once, and what one group learned, another can. One 
thing needed as a starter is some one to talk the thing up and 

t others interested. In 
nton county it was the 





The story of how Jackson town- —__—- 
ship Lo hold of spraying and .* 
changed the farm orchards of 
the county from a collection of 
mediocre trees to orchards bear- 
ing quality fruit is one of co- 
operative enterprise. Further 
it is only one of fifteen stories of 
townships in the county that 
have stepped out with coopera- 
tive spray rings. But Jackson 
township is the one that put up 
the first prize display in the way 
of a spray ring exhibit at the 
county fair last fall. And the 
beauties of the whole thing are 
that the spraying venture was 
profitable for every member of 
the spray ring who participated, 
and that the same sort of co- 
operative project is within the range of practicability for any 
group of farmers who are willing to work together a little bit. 

The original idea of this spray ring business in Jackson 
township came from the Benton county agent, W. O. Brant, 
who tried a similar scheme with success in one end of the 
county the year before. Success encourages further trial, so a 
ring with eighteen members or so was organized in Jackson 
township. ‘These members went into partnership, bought a 
power sprayer of good capacity, hired a man to do the work 
and the project was on its way. To say that the men who have 
tried this cooperative plan out are 
satisfied is to put it mildly, to say the 
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Aspray rig with atower. The man holding the spray rod can put the ra. the methods used and 
spray right where it belongs, because heis up waanebe ought to il yed, 


county agent. In your coun 
or your township it might well 
be you, or any other orchard 
owner. 

In cooperative enterprise, 
such as tnis, just as in any 
other cooperative enterprise, 
according to Mr. Mack, the 
most jmportant thing is to find 
the right man for manager and 
then put everything in his 
hands, and let him work it out. 
When it comes to arranging 
the rou determining the 
order in which the orchards of 
the various members will be 





, » put it up to the 

manager. If he is the right sort 
of man for the place he will make a study of his work and will 
know what to do better than others who have never looked into 
such work. If he isn’t the right sort of man, he shouldn’t be 
hired in the first place. . 

Another point, get a good machine. Some people seem to be 
able to get along fine with most any old rattletrap of a machine, 
whether it is a binder, mowing machine, or threshing rig. But 
you can depend upon it, if you have an inferior spraying outfit, 
you will never get around the ring in time, and there are going 
to be some disgruntled cooperators who will cease to cooperate, 
and the hoped-for results will vanish 
into thin air. A good machine and a 





least. Not an objection could be heard 
to the adjustment of expenses last fall, 
and not a man but believed the spraying 
payed, and even went so far as to say so 
in good plain American. 

If you have ever tried a job of spray- 
ing or ever even figured on it a little, 
what worried you most? The time, it is 
asafe wager. Now that bugbear, “no 
time to spray” is pretty much of a 
shadow, but nevertheless the ghost does 
walk and keeps a lot of folks away from 
the spray m1 Right here is where co- 
operative spraying fixed this up. A 
manager was hired to do the work, and 
it was this time the farmers bought to 
save their own that they could not spare. 
Speaking of this very phase of the work 
one farmer said, “You see a farmer 
just cannot get all his work done at 
oor] it seems like, and there doesn’t 
seem much time for extras. But the 
manager had the time to do the work 
and do it right. That is what we hired 
him for. That is one of the very reasons 
a& manager comes in handy.” 

So much for the start of things. After 
all, it is the how and the results that 
count, so we will just hear a word from 
one or two of the men who helped put 
Jackson township under the blue ribbon. 
R. J. Mack and 8. W. Johnson are the 
two men who really were responsible for 
the display, for they boosted their friends 
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= manager are two inseparable 
actors for success in a cooperative 
spray ring enterprise. 
ark. € Now let the manager of the Jack- 
— S 4 son township spray ring say some- 
4 va a oa thing about the ring: “Get the ring 
a - as compact as you can. In other 
words try to get the orchards just as 
near ther as possible in order that 
you will not have to travel much be- 
tween jobs. You can certainl Lye 
a lot of time going back and rd on 
the road; when you are doing that, you 
are not spraying. This time has to be 
paid for by the men having the work 
done, and it is only fair to them to cut 
it down as much as possible. Really, 
there ought to be about three rings in 
a township instead of one so that the 
route would not be so long. As men 
begin to realize the value of this work 
it will be ible to get enough people 
in a single neighborhood to make a 
short route with plenty of orchards.” 
It is the consensus of opinion among 
these men who know the operation of a 
spraying project, that around eighteen 
average farm orchards are plenty for 
any ring; more may make the work so 
rushed that some of it may be slighted. 
Only by thoroness can best ts be 
obtained. As Mr. Johnson said, “When 
you have too many orchards, or they 
are too scattered, you simply cannot 
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and neighbors to bring in the fruits of 
their labors, and show up the other 
townships. The fruit came in by the 
bushel—apples, plums, pears and grapes. There were contribu- 
tions from nearly every member of the ring, so the display was 
indeed the result of cooperative work. 

Speaking of the work in a general way Mr. Mack remarked 
“We have a pretty big advantage in work of this sort. All 
the farmers around here are pretty mch used to working 
together and cooperating. In our town, the farmers own the 
elevator, the mercantile companies, and the banks also are 
pretty much owned and run by farmers. So you see when it 
comes to cooperation and working along with each other it is 
not an entioely new thing to any of us.” But he didn’t go far 


Get the spray onto the trees with lots of force. 


Rt over the orc in the right way. 
or the petal-drop spray there is right 
around a week when you can spray. If 
you don’t get over your trees in that time you don’t get full 
results. Therefore while the other sprays aren’t so important 
from the time viewpoint, you have to limit yourself on what 
you can take care of in the petal-drop spray.” 

There is no question in the minds of men who spray that it 
pays dividends worth picking up. It pays in money, it pays in 
satisfaction. Just how much you value those considerations is 
no one’s affair but your own. Nevertheless a word or two in 
conclusion will show you just what these men think of their 
project. “It was getting to the point where we weren’t getting 
anything from the trees in our or- (Continued on page 93 
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Grow Bumper Crops--Quality Yield comes only from Quality S Seeds 


Buckbee’s seeds are not ordinary seeds, but “Full of Life,” famous the world over 
for their productiveness and superior quality—the best that money can buy. Our 
seed farms cover hundreds of acres and are under the constant supervision of our own 
trained experts. All seeds, bulbs and plants are carefully selected and thoroughly 
inspected. For 50 years we have supplied hundreds of thousands of the most particu- 
lar planters and satisfied customers. We ship as high as 7000 orders daily. Ordinarily 
shipments are made same Gay os order is received. Note our wonderful offer below and 
take ry of it bar s is simply to show you the unusual quality of Buckbee’s 


“Full of Life” 
Made to Build 


Beet—Red Ki Worth 15¢ Lettuce—Sensation 
xt eh Worth 15c¢ Radish—Earliest of AD 
Celery—Long Keeper Worth 20c Tomato— Ev 
10 Spring Sinton Bulbs—Worth 25¢ 
This Collection of World Beaters worth $1.25. = fall sized packages. Gaaranteed to please 
SEND 1 to cover and packing and receive this valuable 
Bumper ection. No better seeds grown. 


A Few of Buckee’s “Full of Life” Seed Specialties 


Beet—Buckbee’s Sunset Lettuce—Buckbee’s Mammoth All Head 
An improvement in Turnip-shaped Beets for table use, and ea A ve 4 yy eee eit paste. 
by far the best early, dark red Turnip Beet in cultivation. tric ‘Uneftected SS heb Genthen, Eine 4p Ga tee, 
We control the entire stock. Pkt. 10c; %4 Ib. 45¢; Ib. $1.50. A sure header. The grandest, most valuable lettuce ever in- 
Cabbage—Buckbee’s New Race Horse troduced. Never failsto please. Pkt. 10c; % Ib. 70c; Ib. $2.50. 
Positively the earliest Cabbage in cultivation. Ready for use Musk Melon—Buckbee’s New Honey Boy 
in sixty days from the sowing of the seed. First in the mar- ~ Earliest of all Rocky Ford Melons. Brings highest market 
ket to bring high prices. A big money maker for the market prices. Yield heavy crops from early Summer to Fall. Solid. 
gardener. We control the entire stock of this earliest of all Ideal Shipper. Pkt. 10c; % lb. 45c; 1 Ib. $1.50. 
Cabbage. Pkt. 10c; %4 Ib. $1.25; tb. $4.25. Onion—Buckbee’s New Wampum 
Cucumber—Buckbee’s New Rockford Pickle i 4 oolien yelew. 4 ay  pasney, malian, prtise winner 
A general favorite everywhere and used exclusively by many ' y a rgest Onion shows as abppinee an 
pickle factories throughout the country. Medium size. Slen- + a HK Be = ny Ba % tb. 
der, of dark green color. We control the entire stock of this *~~’ we Speen » - as. 
fine variety. Pkt. 10c; % Ib. 40c; tb. $1.25. Cotati ox ee aan yA cad _ 
r a on our ‘0 ‘arms. t 4 
Sweet Corn—Buckbee’s Early Sunrise Ripens evenly well up to the stem: small seed a, — a 
A very distinct variety ; nese ears; exceedingly tender and hard core; thin skin, but very tough. A splendid long shipe 
sweet. Carefully grown and selected. Earliest, largest and ing variety. Grandest early Tomato introduced so far, 
| best on record. We control entire stock. Pkt. 10c; Ib. 35c. us. Pkt. 10c; % tb. $1.15; Ib. $3.50, 


+ of the best, biggest and most instructive Seed and Plant books published. Fully describes every a vari- 
le, flower, field seeds, plants and bulbs. Offers rare and choice varieties, many of which cannot be 
elsewhere. Our high-class specialties are ae prize winners at all County and 


Fairs, Send for your free copy today 


H. W. Buckbee 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 1008 a I.4 
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THE COMPLETE GARDEN 

My idea of thé complete garden is one 
that furnishes a supply of small fruits and 
vegetables continuously thruout the en- 
tire season. Variety certainly adds spice 
to the bill of fare, so the garden should 
furnish a variety continuously as well as 
an ample supply. Not only this but it 
should be made to do its best to supply 
our winter needs as well as summer. 

A complete garden may not be a large 
garden, tho we should make it large 
enough to leave nothing missing if we 
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Wefetaws 
Tractor Business 


ME to the Rahe School—the world’s oldest’ 
and greatest Automotive School—and get 

into a steady, big paying business. Make 

yourself sure of a steady, big income—just as 

nearly 40,000 men have already done. 

The 9 million Autos, Trucks and Tractors 


in use have got to be kept up and ww): Thousands 
more of Rahe Trained men are needed for that right 











can spare the ground. It should be made | 


rich and well prepared to insure the 
maximum yield for the space occupied and 
the labor expended. It should be well 
planned to keep every foot producing 
something without a halt from early 
spring until frost. 


Fertility is the first thing to consider. | 
A good garden soil should be mellow and | 


filled: with humus, which is decaying 
vegetable matter. If we can get weil 
rotted manure that will be the ideal 
fertilizer to use, and we can apply it 


very freely. If we aim to have one third | 


of the soil composed of manure down as 
deep'as we plow or spade we will not have 
any too much, provided it is_ well 
mixed with the soil. Sod broken up and 
well pulverized will have a fair amount 
of humus in it, and with a top dressing of 
manure will make a good garden as a 
usual thing. Bonemeal is one of the best 
commercial fertilizers to use, and when 
preparing to plant early crops a liberal 
sprinkling of nitrate of soda along the 
rows will give them a good start. Do not 

int the fe rtilizer, whether you use rotted 
manure or bonemeal and nitrate of soda. 
Wood ashes will help old soils that are 


black, but a clay loam will not be apt to 
need potash much. Lime is almost sure to 
be a benefit in sweetening the soil, if 


scattered thinly over the surface after 
plowing, and then harrowed or worked 
into the soil. 

We should lay our plans and buy our 
seeds early. It is best to lay out the 
garden on paper first and know just what 
you are going to plant and where, and 
what rotations are to be made after the 


quick maturing crops. We should provide | 


for several plantings of some of the 
vegetables to secure a succession. Then 
to make canning easier we should aim to 
have considerable amounts ready at 
canning time when we can do so. The 


early potato ground will furnish a nice} 


patch of green beans and small beets if 
planted at once when the potatoes are 
ripe. The sweet corn patch can be utilized 
thus, also. 

The fruit garden and the permanent 
vegetable garden should be given special 
preparation as they will occupy the same 
ground for several years —B. A. 
$211 AN ACRE FROM CANTALOUPES 

Light sandy soil is always more or less 
of a problem to the farmer in the Middle 
West. For the staple crops which he is 
in the habit of growing, it offers slight 
possibilities, and mm some instances, com- 
plete failure in that direction habitually 
rewards his best efforts. 

Che solution which most easily presents 
itself is to bring the crop to the soil that 
thrives under such conditions, and the 
value of this practice is never understood 
better than when the actual :ash pos- 
sibilities per acre are used as the measur- 
ing stick 

Iowa farmers who have been confronted 
with this situation have, in many in- 









now in every section of the country. Prepare your- 
self here in 6 to 8 weeks, and take your pick out of 
thousands of high-pay positions now peg be you. 
Or open your own business in any one of the 50,000 
places now calling for new shops and sales agencies. 


KRahe = School 













14th Year 2 Million Dollars Invested—Nearty 40,000 Graduates 
—Vour Best Thethousands of Rahe Trained men now 


in business for themselves in every State are al- 
Opportunity ways sending to me for more Rahe Trained men 

than I can furnish. By coming here, you get 
preferred opportunity for a job, or for a business of your own im- 
mediately upon leaving. I always have more calls for men than students, 


As a Rahe Trained man, you always have the advantage over 
all other men not trained here. You learn better here in 6 to 8 weeks than 
in 2 years in any shop or factory. Thousands of men come here every 
year who have had to 56 years work in garages and shops. They 


come here finally to learn right. 
H daily work on real Automobil 

Learn by Doing Trucks, Tractors and Aviation oe 
ment. Four big buildings (equal to 20-story skyscraper) ; big trac- 
tor farm and big flying field. Complete and thorough training in 
every branch of the business. Plenty of opportunity 
to earn part living expenses while in school. 
Hundreds of men are doing this every day. 


Free Catalog Before you arrange to g° 









































any school, visit this Schoo 
If you can’t come now, do the next best thing— 
Send for my 84 free catalog which shows fully by photo- 
graphs how you foo best here—how you are sure of the best 
opportunities now open in the business world. 


HENRY J. RAHE, nept. 301 


Kansas City, Mo, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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smut machine made. es | 
es S back if not as represen 
Agricultural authorities are warning the nation Dy 
against a $30,000.000 loss annually by smut diseases Y 
of grain, and urgingformaldehyde treatment. U.S. Bul- ‘3 
letin No. 1063 announces arrival of new smut disease and 
| urges prompt action in treating seed. Don't neglect 
this. You can save your grain crop at not to exceed 
Je per acre. Write for booklet telling all about it. 

Dealers and > ates Wanted. 

Write for liberal terms. 


CUMMER MFG.CO., Dept.B Cadillac, Mich. 


LEARN 


AUCTIONEERING 





is the title of a peautiful book on the culture of 
roses and vther plants s expert experience 
of a iifetime. It's free quisitely illustraced 
in natural colors offers and tells how wt grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy today. 
HELLER BROS, ©O., Box 159, New Castle, Ind, 
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stances, solvéd it by growing cantaloupes 
for market. Cantaloupes require a sandy 
soil and they seem to do the best where 
other crops might be an utter failure. 


Cantaloupes are used quite extensively 
as a rotation crop for strawberries, for 
instance, and for sweet potatoes and 
peanuts in the southern states where this 


soil condition abounds. 


“T averaged $200 to the acre from my 
cantaloupes in the season of 1920,” 
said an lowa farmer to the writer recently. 
“Inasmuch as it cost me $20 an acre rent 


for the ground and about that much to 
produce the crop, I feel that I made a big 
showing. Of course, it cost some money to 
market the crop, but we made a great 


used in place of 


EE OT Age coffee has many advan- 
to the change in the season and t0 the| tages, soon recognized. 
Postum is better for 
health, costs less than 


possibility of hot and dry weather just 
as the melons are commencing to ripen 
up. On such soil, the heat is terrific, and 
on a day that other field crops might not 
be materially affected, the vines will 


time, the yield il "be remendous and coffee, yet has a flavor 
a very similar to coffee. 


“We got a better price last year than 


ever before because people are buying 
taloupes than they ever did be- Ce 
ssore cantaloupes then they over did be Postum Cereal should 


melon eating, and the high price of water- | be boiled a full fifteen 


melons—they brought as high as six 


cents a pound on midwestern city markets minutes. Another form 


Pe my oy te those wee hated to pay 
“Oeil seul ait of Cur uasheas Instant Postum i 

“We sell . of = melons - a - 1s made 
commission firm to whom we ship. We ° ° 
are a by the bushel and we got $4.50 inst al tly in t} 1e Cup, ho 
La 4 pel ad our men «ae It boili ™ d 
w epend upon the size of the melons Te 
~ to, how — he take to make a ing quire . 

ushel, but we found the average to run a 
last season from fifteen to seventeen G. 

Sta" Ghetinan oa ie oad] fl rocers sell both kinds 
this many. 

“The outlook for cantaloupes is get- st * vo 
ting better every year. They are a break- Ther esa Reason 
fast habit on hundreds of city tables 
and, as a rule people like to have the 
homegrown melon, as it is usually better ( 
than that shipped across the country, a — 
but the fact remains that in cantaloupe 
season the melons are bought regardless 


of where they come from. 
“The farmer and the grower can bank 








ECIAL OFFER of TESTED SEEDS 









on this demand, for it means that if he 

. If you write for our 1921 Catalogue, we will 1921 CATALOGUE 
makes any effort at all, he can dispose of send the Famous HENDERSON Collection of NOW READY 
his crop. The demand is present in every ; packet each of Ponderosa 


P Tomato, 
Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, ] 
Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Bril- | ever, the most beautiful 
liant Mixture Peppies, Giant Waved Spencer | and complete horticultural 
Sweet Peas. publication of the year, a 
HOW TO GET THEM book of 
Simply state where you saw this advertinoment, 168 pages 
enclose ten cents for mailing the big Diar on 
Anniversary Catalogue, and the seeds will be oa eo eS 
sent without extra charge. ing actual results. A mine 
EMPTY ENVELOPES COUNT FOR CASH of valuable garden inform- 
These tested seeds come in acoupon envelope | ation. Send today for this 
which, emptied and returned. will be accepted helpful guide to a better 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amount- garden and thespecial seed 
ing to $1.00 or more. Don't delay: write at once. collection. 


Bigger and better than 





locality. I would advise the farmer think- 
ing of raising the melons for market to 
adopt the plan we have, that of selling at 
wholesale to the fruit and produce com- 
mission houses in whatever city market he 
wishes to reach. In this way the crop can 
be marketed at a minimum of labor, and 
leave you free to do the other work neces- 
sary on the farm. 

“The best way to develop such a market 
is to write - the are — in the 3554 33 
city you wish to ship to and state frankl . 
what you have in mind. The ecaneniesion ue DETER HENDERSON R E CORTLANDT. ST. 
house will, in most instances, be glad to ; * New York City 
tell you what variety of melon his market 


pays - — for, how - ons rT ee 
ship and other instructions of like value Th | t Ww d f T t i G 

to the beginner. He will also be glad to 4 0S on 44 U oma 0 ver rown 
tell you what range of prices were paid in | ™% — 

the past years. In this way the beginner eZ ; ' 

can get an opening, an insight into market * 
conditions, and he can then determine 
after these facts are at hand whether it 
will be advisable for him to go ahead and 
raise the melons. In fact, the farmer who 
goes about developing a new market in 
any other way is running a risk of leaping 
before he looks.” 



























‘There is probably no crop produced ‘ if it 
b+ a -_ that ——> = pro- Sak peenliiaiien sh da 
vi conditions are right. And it is in season, we ty 
seeing whether the conditions are favor- weloowa vari of Coury, noah, Pits 
able that will determine the matter in 33 Court $t., BEATRICE, HEB. 





your own case.—C, C. §. 
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N AND OUT WITH POTATOES 


Antics of the Grower Help Give the Market a Panicky Feeling 


FF agin, on agin, Finnigan,” had nothing on the spud 
O It has been up again, down again for the spud for years. 
No article of food in these free and independent United 
States has had the fortunes that have overtaken the lowly spud. 
Last spring it reached the very acme of its career. When we 
were paying seven dollars for seed to put into the ground, 
and very indifferent seed at that, and six to six-fifty a bushel for 
potatoes to put on our tables, 


spring. High prices one season generally encourage a large 
acreage of potatoes the next. People succumb to this temptation 
because of the lure of the hgh prices, and the result is usually 
an oversupply of the spuds and down goes the prices again. 
Two high-priced potato years seldom follow each other; in 
fact, it might be laid down as a general proposition that it is 
one of those things that “can’t be done.” The invisible powers 
that be, those mysterious 
persons who absorb the dollar 





the spud was quite lordly in our 
estimation. 

At the present writing, six or 
seven months after the peak of 
those prices, the spud has once 
more fallen from grace. It is 
now quoted on the city markets 
around $1.25 per bushel and the 
sag in the price is not over. The 
past week it has slumped more 
than sixty cents per bushel. 

Potatoes are plentiful. Few of 
this season’s crop have been 
harvested or marketed, but the 
crop is there in the ground, so 
present prices are influenced by 





paid the grower, the difference 
between it and the five to seven 
collected from the consumer, 
play a wary game on the face 
of things. Yet it is a game not 
so hard to fathom or under- 
stand. It is due to the old law 
of supply and demand, and 
still deeper down, due to the 
inability of the growers to 
stick together in the planting, 
digging and marketing of their 
product. 

It is best described by the 
panicky feeling which growers 





that fact. The speculators can- 
not maintain a stiff price even 
on early receipts and when the 
supply is short, if there is a constant threat of an oversupply. 
People won't buy then; they are wary and will wait. In order 
to turn the early receipts at a profit, the speculator and jobber 
has to sell and he does sell the early receipts as quickly as pos- 
sible. His one passion is to ward off a glutted market early in 
the season if possible. That gives him a free hand in the middle 
of the winter. Last fall there were plenty of potatoes in the 
North Lakes states. During September, 1919, the writer 
eovered more than 2,000 miles 


The way they raise potatoes in Wright county, Minn. 


get themselves into concerning 
market reports, and to an 
inability to take care of their 
crop once produced, or to hold it for a few weeks once dug and 
bagged. When things are cheap, nobody wants them. When 
potatoes are “dirt cheap,” as rok were at the fields last fall 
the growers were afraid to look the price of labor in the face anc 
go ahead. So they let down the bars to the speculators. When 
potatoes are high, people take courage and the acreage 
planted is marvelous. The same brand of courage season in 
and season out would stabilize the potato situation in short 
order, and the spud would be- 
have with a reasonableness 





thru the potato growing sec- ith So 
tions of these states. He-saw 
acres and acres of potatoes that 
were not dug for the reason that 
prices and the labor situation 
made it impossible for the small 
growers to get their crop out 
of the ground. And many who 
did get out the crop and mar- 
keted it, did so at a loss 

When this hint was nosed 
around among the growers, es- 
pecially the fellows who had 
other resources, or who could 
not dig because they had planted 
too much for their labor supply, 
they simply let the spuds go 
hang and tried to forget them. 
There were too many potatoes, 
anyway. The price would stay down thru the season. But 
the spud doesn’t act that way, at all. The consumption is 
enormous in America, The per capita consumption of potatoes 
exceeds the per capita consumption of any other farm Tootecte 
with the exception of wheat. The city housewife orders her 
peck of spuds as regularly as she orders her loaf of bread; if it 
comes to a pinch, she can get along without her sugar, her 
canned goods, her green vegetables, and in many cases, even 
her bread before she can give up 





An Anoka county, Minn., field early in the season. 


more in keeping with its im- 
portant role in our economic 
ife. 

When’we speak of ‘‘growers”’ 
we refer to the small grower of 
potatoes, the farmer or the 
gardener who growsasmall plot 
merely as a sideline to other 
activities. He is the man who 
holds the key to the situation, 
and he is the one who causes, 
unintentionally no doubt, the 
great opportunity for fluctua- 
tions in prices because he is 
sempenaiiile for the fluctuations 
in the supply. 

The large specialty com- 
mercial growers cannot control 
the market or the price, for the reason that they do not produce 
enough of the supply. It is the accummulation of the isolated 
crops of the small growers over the country that determines 
this factor; that, in fact, is what puts the potatoes in the 
grocer’s bin and on the consumer’s table. If we were forced to 
depend on the large growers entirely, there would not be enough 
potatoes to go around. The commercial growers in the country 
who produce one hundred thousand bushels of potatoes per 

year could abaliy be named 
on the fingers of one hand, 





her potatoes. 

The speculators and the job- 
bers know that. They literally 
bank on that demand. And just 
as soon as they can get a definite 
line on the supply of potatoes 
each year, then things commence 
to happen to the spud. If the 
growers have gone thru and dug 
their crop and have it on the 
cars, or in storage in reserve, the 
spud behaves like a gentleman 
and goes on the even tremor of 
his ways. He can’t act up so 
very much or there will be a 
general exodus from the growers 





while in 1917, an average war 
period potato year, the total 
roduction for the United 
States was 461,908,000 bushels; 
in 1912, we produced an ex- 
cessive crop for pre-war tim 
amounting to 420,647, 
bushels. The effect of this 
crop and the resulting low 
rices is seen in the production 
or the following year, 1913 
when the production was only 
331,525,000 bushels. 
These potatoes go for home 
consumption. Where we ex- 





and shippers of their reserves. 
Then Mr. Market Spud is given 
a solar plexus and flattens out. 
rhe case is the exact reverse when an unfavorable season or a 
stagnant market makes it impossible for the growers to ac- 
cumulate any great reserve stock. With this threat removed, 
the speculators and jobbers have a free hand, and a fair indica- 
tion of what happens was recorded last winter and spring, when 
potatoes bought at the northern fields for from 50 cents to 
85 cents per bushel, in some eases more, in others less, achieved 
the marvelous price of $6 and $7 in the late winter and early 


Hennepin county, Minn., potatoes on June 1, 1921. 


port potatoes, we import others 
tomake up for it; im fact, the 
business in exporting and im- 
porting potatoes is so slight that it is seldom reported in the 
statistical tabulations of our foreign trade. It may be said 
then that our yearly consumption of potatoes per capita is 
from 314 to 4%4 bushels. And the difference between that 144 
bushels per person per year is what causes fluctuations in prices 
and the antics of the spud. At any rate, we consume in excess 
of one million bushels of potatoes every day in the year, even in 
“Jean” years. The small grower is the (Continued on page 46 
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Za _ The “Human Hand” 
77a Planter isa Money Maker 
ETHER a planter has two 


wheels or four wheels or a flat 
drop or an edge drop is entirely 
beside the point. Crop insurance is Ha Wi 
what you want. AMA WWW YN YYv 
Over 35 years of service have proved HT AMM WY 
that the Hayes Human-Hand system : NWT HHMI Ys GF Uy 
positively increases crops — by over- ag (Hi et A HY Wj 
3 i] | Hi | if WE 
Wii, 


HOLT iM f/ 
iil HAA | Wil); 
nt Wit i i Wy 
i | i WW 
Yf ji) 


coming the 7 causes of “bare spots.” 
Usually the first year’s increase pays for 
the Hayes Four-Wheel manytimes over. | 
Yet, you do not buy the Hayes upon 
its glorious record of mighty yields, =) NT i Wy 
alone. This famous’ planter is sol 2 EAA YY 
with the only Big-Crop Guarantee ever Sa WOVN IW //// 
written on a farm implement. zit LPB /// 
Have you any other implement that 
literally guarantees you a bigger crop? 
Go see the local Hayes dealer. Every 
year you put off buying a Hayes means 
loss. Get your Hayes now. 
Hayes Pump & Planter Co., Dept. 10, Galva, IL 
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GIVEN TO YOU “cr 


Fine Premiums For Selling Our 
PRIZE Garcen SEEDS 


Send no money. We trust you with SEEDS until sold. 














Lucky Blue-Bird design, are 
tistically decorated. Similar 
sets retail at $10.00. 31 full 
at in the set, given 
a ing to plan in our cate 
4) alog. Send for 40 packs high 
grade seeds, selling at 10c 
large pack. 








knives, forks, tea- 
@poons, sugar shell and 
butter spreader. Beaue- 
tiful pattern; durable 
silveroid. Handsome Shs 
gift for selling only 40 Wil 
packs of seeds, at 10c ja 
pack. 


pocsaes (Oo 


4 Fine Lace Curtains 
Handsome, full length cur- 
tains. Given for selling 
only 40 packs seeds, at 
10c large pack. 


fl: 


sariaste S44dads He ad 


& 





glasses, and full sized 
pitcher of tne very 
newest shape. Hand- 
somely decorated 
with the popular 
blue bird. 
Given for 
eelling 
oa = 
pac o 
our high 
gerade 
eeeds. 


DON’T LOSE TIME—Send today for 
40 packets of these fine seeds. Sell your 
friends seeds before they buy elsewhere. 

We trust you. No money in advance. Our seeds are all 
in large handsomely colored packete—SELL ON SiGaHT. 


AMERICAN SEED co. Box Le Lancaster. Pa 


Put your faith in S. & H.! 


On 1200 acres of trial and 
propagating grounds at Paines- 
ville. we prove our stock before 
we sell. Good seeds, plants and 
trees are ready this season, 
as for 66 previous years. 
Write tonight for your 
catalog. 


= & Harrison Co. 
























Eg : 
LANTS The real money makers—the 
worth while kinds—includ- 
ing the three BEST EVER- 


BEARERS. A good assortment of other profitable 
varieties. Vigorous, heavy rooted and true to 
Mame. 28 years experience in gré wring, and packing 
pl ~s Prices have been reduced. Wheltesale prices 

arge amounts. Our FREE CATALOGUE 
TEL L S THE TRUTH. a valuab!e book for the grower. 

. R. Weston & Co., 8.0.5, Bridgman, Mich. 


SUDAN GRASS 8: == 


nder ; rop of the Age kes two tons grow where one 
en »w before, Producesa hay crop in 60 days after sowing. 

All live stock thrive on this nutritious crop. May be used 
for pasture or cut for hay. Have eye tested Timo- 
thy $3.95 bu. Unhulled Sweet Clover SO bu. Alsike 
and Timothy $8.88 bu. Clover & other field seeds at low 
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REVIVING A RUNDOWN VINEYARD 

Years ago in the writer’s neighborhood 
an experienced fruit man set out an ex- 
tensive vineyard. The soil was ideal and 
choice varieties of grapes were selected. 
For a number of years the vineyard was 
the pride of the neighborhood. Purchasers 
came from ten to fifteen miles away to 
purchase the grapes and the Sheet we. 
turns were accordingly large. In due time, 
however, the original owner disposed of 
his property. The new owner was not _in- 
terested in fruit, consequently neglected 
his vineyard. The previously trim space 
between the arbors eventually became a 
thicket of hazel brush and elder bushes. 
The arbors rotted away and the vines 
either trailed on the und or climbed 
over the shrubbery. The pes naturally 
lost their lusciousness mats roduced only 
dwarfish clusters. The new — said 
that grapes were a poor pro 

A couple of years ago t a commonly 
again passed into new hands. The pur- 
chaser conceived the idea of reviving the 
vineyard. The shrubbery was grubbed out. 
The broken down arbors were replaced by 
aa ones. The long vines were 
yorously trimmed. The sod between the 
rs was uprooted with plow and cul- 
tivator. The space close around the vines 
was worked with heavy hoes. Every- 
thing possible was done to give the 
vines ample op unity to produce fruit. 
The effects of these efforts were remark- 
able. The vines quickly returned to their 
former state of productivity. The crop 
harvested this year was equal practically 
to the best crops of former years. Folks 
from the surrounding country again 
flocked to the vineyard to purchase 
grapes. The six acres of vineyard made 
the owner a larger return than any other 
six acres of the farm. This shows what 
may be done in the way of reviving old 
grape vines. Old vines, if pruned and 
cultivated, may be made to bear as well 
as young vines. Those who have rundown 
vineyards should bear this in mind. A 
little work of the right kind and at the 
right time will work wonders in an old 
vineyard or with grape vines that have 
cooned to produce as they once did.— 
E. V. L. 


SPRAYING A FEW TREES 

An orchard of twenty-five trees that is 
found on the average farm should have at- 
tention just as much as the orchard of 
twenty-five acres. It will not take the 
same equipment or aS expensive an equip- 
ment for the smaller orchard and there 
is no need for a big investment. 

My experience shows that when buying 
a pump the simplest one that can te 
found is the most satisfactory in the end. 
The one we have been using lately has no 
leather valves or suckers at all. Since the 
lime-sulfur mixture is what is used more 
than any other this is important, as the 
lime-sulfur mixture will corrode and eat 
out most anything except brass. It can 
be used in a pump with a cast iron part 
or two but the small scales that come off 
continually plug up the nozzles and it does 
not pay to bother with it. 

Another point is to get a pump that is 
low. Our pump does not stick out of the 
barrel over eight inches. This is important 
when it comes to driving under the trees. 
A high pump and the hecess~ry high | Goece"s 
handle will catch and bother a god deal. 
There is no reason why the air chamber 





prices Write today for Free Samples and Big Seed Guide. 
American Mutual Seed Co, Dept, 201 Chicago, III. 


and most of the working parts shouldn’t 






Now is the 
time to think 
ay over your seed 
’ andnursery needs 
for next spring. My 
N big 1921 Catalog is ready for 
N mailing and everyone should 
N send for it right away. My cat- 
N alog not only gives the exact 
N description but it also shows 
| hundreds of pictures and gives 
E 













much valuable planting infor- 
mation. 


Seeds and Trees That 
Grow and Satisfy 


The House of Gurney has been supply- 
ing seeds and nursery stock to farmers 
a fag for more than half a cen- 
ben, are as low as we can 
themand everything you 
pos is phar under my absolute money 
back guarantee as in my big 
1921 catalog. 


Everything for the Field, 
: Garden and Orchard 


It makes no difference whether ~~ 
8 have ten thousand acres or onl: 

. garden you need ay catalog, hem 
. in it you will find everything for the 
field, garden and orchard. 


N Write Today 
§ Send me your 


&\ mame and ad- 
+ dress and gét a 
y copy of my big 
\ catalog right 
























XO cur, 
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60. Day Corn 


Our Canadian Assiniboine 
Corn will ripen in two months 
of summer weather. The short 
growing season of the North- 
west demands varieties that 
mature quickly. Many other 

special sorts are described in f/f 
Will's 1921 Catalog of Grain, 
Vegetable and anf Seeds, 
Send for a copy 


Oscar H. Will & Co. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
We have a largestock of fine plants and offer some | 
of the leading a EL low ined one as low | 
f planning to set 
Strawberries, B +a 8, Raspberries, Goose- 
berries, Currants, Grape V paracus, etc., you 
should "send for our 1921 Catalog and get our prices 
ore ordering. It is free and will — you money, 

4 is full of hints on successful berry culture. 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 4, Bridgman, Mich 
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be right in the barrel and out of the way. a 
A p> should be made to come out of . - ra) Eve r 


the barre — “| — of them ought to 
be thoroly cleaned after using. 

A long hose is worthwhile for a farmer’s Eirar mm 0 W mu er 
pump. The usual length that comes on an 
outfit is around fifteen feet. That seems 
quite a lot but if it can be twice that or 
even fifty feet you will always be glad 
you have it. Many trees around the| 
average farm are exceeding hard to reach 
in the tops because they are left high pur- 





































‘* J posely for shade or looks or both. With a 
- long hose the sprayer can get on a long n Windbreaks, a few shrubs, sm smal 
“a ladder and carry the hose and nozles up in fruit, is ‘home yy AT Et -. 
the tree as far as he wishes without any correctly planted, add beauty to the home 
; Thes 2 7 end bigeee value to the farm. w, when @ 
particular bother. These trees that are what nt——that’s the big question and 
r¢ > shade are mi r valuable solve it for you by means of four sets o 
wanted for shade are mighty valuable and bine, prints” that show how, easy it is and 
r for unless they are reached in the top they how little thi f farm improving 
ould are apt to become infected with scale and ot eee 
‘ have to be cut. Also big catalog in colors to 
cat- To save time in making a separate rack SD % marine calories 
xact for this spraying work we just use a 
hows regular wagon box with two top boxes. 
3 Across the top of this we place a small} | , 
vergreens 
gives platform perhaps 4x5 feet to stand on. and once” transplanted; pi 
nfor- The driver stands on the bottom of the| | 7$°S’s4 inches high, or 106 






box and does the pumping. 
I think it pays to use a strainer in put- 
at ting the lime-sulfur mixture in the spray 
pump barrel. If the stuff is homemade 
there will be some lumps of lime that are 


IS.inch, “rer 




























pply- not slacked which will be apt to bother 
rmers about clogging up t e strainer on the 
cen- bottom of the suction pipe of the pump. 
e can Some outfits do not have any shut off 4 
g between the pump and the nozzle. This Piiean a saving of 60%. Note prices and bargains below. 
you zie. r 
joneyf¥ should be looked after as a good deal of Evergreen Windbreaks 
y big spray and time is wasted in getting from Brergreens it comes | to 9 growin 
one tree to another if you have to wait for them, for yindbreaks. S eaieat , real a bushy 
Id the pressure to run down or material is a a by my special system of soot prunieg ane 
. wasted if the nozzles are shooting all the K"eood Windbreal, is an mnie: an teak mete. Gah 
d time. A stop cock of the simplest kind is Shelters the home and savés fuel, shelters stock 
farm improvement it adds from 


needed and the cost will be made up pretty 
quickly in mixture saved. 
And there should be an extension rod of 






mie raat Lt $5.0 Toe Sok a to the farm of 0 few dollars’ cost. 

ack Pine evergreens four feet high, four 
tines Eraugplented and root re like others sell for ‘$150 
I sell for $05; other sizes an ther varieties equally low. 

















Write Today for Isbell’s 1921 Catalog 


Some vegetable gardens pay their owners $100 in returns 
for every $5.00spent. They are a constant source of big 
profit. They give pleasure to everybody in the home 
—oldand youngelike. They yield the finest vegetables 
and yield lots of them, because they ere planted with— 
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good length too. The bamboo rods are the Real Bargains in Free Catalog 
handle. We use one now but for a good strawberries, popular variety, 1.00; 25 St Regis ever- 
many years we had simply a piece of one- one yes eye 
hose connection. The first one was eight Earl Ferris Nursery Co. 
feet long but ten feet is better. The stop 2 een Street Hampton, Iowa 
end of this rod where it can be easily . 
reached by the man who is handling the ie 
JUNEBERRY FOR FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENT 
for fruit and ornament also. If this is 
a true, I wonder if it will grow well on our @ |) U r r. | - e a/ 
— place in central Ohio?—Mrs. J. G., Ohio. 
YY, The Juneberry in one variety or another 
in your locality, especially if once estab- 
lished. This plant in variety does well in 
ground to the mountain sides; it is hardy 
and will grow well after it gets a good 
sirable as an ornamental, and is ibly 
worthy of some attention as @ cultivated 
so far in this connection. 
There are several varieties, among them 
common in the eastern ‘part of the United 
States. It is probably of less value for 


lightest and so of course the easiest to tx! for it today. | You'll find it full of surprises, such a these 
fourth inch gas pipe that fitted the regular “iso fs ap a trees, best varietiea three ‘years, old for'$6.50— 
cock I mentioned should be at the lower fe Ss BAY 4 ; STCREREEeRNE 
nozzles.—R. R. 
ow Seeds FSvecesl 
I understand that the Juneberry is 
in all probabilitywill prove very successful 
most any location, from low swampy 
start. As you suggested, it is very de- 
fruit plant, tho very little has been done 
the Shadbush Juneberry, a tree form most 
fruit than others, often being sterile, it is 

















































= said. However, ‘it is very good looking 

Ss | ornamental, and a beautiful specimen 

me _ _ Dwarf Juneberry is a ‘tv nest 

set only three or four, sometimes five feet 

— or so high, but as a fruiting sort is more Free Catalog Coupon 

8 promising for cultivation. Another one Ask for your copy. a. os ~easegmmatagees — 

me is the Northern Dwarf Juneberry, which Ss. M. ISBELL & ~* gag Without obligation seod me your 1921 Catalog of Isbell's Seeds 

ch. is said to be one of the best fruit bearers, 46s A atte. Name 

rm very productive of large berries, and one | § (5, Moctianic St. Jackson, peers 

= S the — poe ‘oo Juneberries. ay a 
‘ may of interest to know tha yd os 
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The Farmer’s Friend 
Formaldehyde throughout the 


world is termed the farmer's 
friend, because it serves the scien- 
tific farmer in a thousand ways. 


Fi ‘OR MALIK HYDE 
pest 


is the best and cheapest disinfectant. 
Officially endorsed as the standard 
treatment for seed grain by the U.S. 
Dep’t of Agriculture. Ridsseeds of smuts 

fungus growth, also scab and black- 
leg diseases of potatoes. Insures healthy 
grain, clean potatoes, onions, cucumbers, 
etc. One pint bottle of Formaldehyde 
from our laboratories will treat 40 bushels 
of seed—ask your dealer. Write forthe 
new Hand Book, it is FREE. 















A COOPERATIVE SUCCESS 

There was a melon-cutting last spring 
in which the growers of small fruits in the 
fertile valley of Puyallup, Washington 
took part. The melon was the accumula: 
funds of the Puyallup Valley Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association and amounted to $152,- 
522.70, and the portions covered amounts 
from two cents to $850 and affected more 
than 2,000 growers. 

This cooperative organization came into 
existence 2 many years . Its 
object was to aid the growers of berries 
in disposing of them for fresh consump- 
tion. The original capital stock was $2,- 
700. Sixty-eight percent of the share- 
holders had one dollar’s worth of stock. 
Two percent had fifteen shares, represent- 
ing $15. 

Three years ago this melon was due to 
be cut but the members holding fifteen 
shares desired that the funds be divided 
on a stockholding basis. The other side in 
the association asked that the money be 
divided, not on a stock basis, but on the 





Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 7 








SEEDS freat reat ores 


We will mail these 22 packets Choice, Fresh 
f Satisfaction guaranteed. 
CABBAGE, New Glory, early, sure header. Large, 

CABBAGE, Danish Ball-Head, best winter sort. 
CARROT, Perfect, Half-long, best table sort. 
CELERY, Brittic Winter, best, crispest. Keeps well, 
ER, Emerald WhiteSpine, great favorite, 
E, Cream Butter, tender, popular heads, 
LON, Sweetest Gem, best garden melon, 
ELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sweetest, 
. Prizetaker, weight 3 lbs.,1000 bus. per acrey 
EY, Triple Curled, best, most ornamental, 
IP, Improved Guernsey, white, sweet, 

. Crimson King, large, red, fine. 
H, White Icicle, best, early, jens. tender, 
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CLOVERS, TIMOTHY 
Bell Brand Grass Seeds are 
_ the purest, best quality that 
Goon adapt “to ae imatic 
a 
ou) and soil conditions—hardi- 
ness bred into them. 


development of 42 years’ 
successful seed culture. 


FREE Samples and Catalog 
Write for Isbell’s 1921 Annual—ask for samples of an; 
Geld seeds you == Rs Boe tek 

assure you of big savings on riing quali 
prices a s a ty 
S.M.ISBELL & COMPANY = ‘© 
Mechanic St. Jackson, Michigan 
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perfect fruit. 


Excelsior Spraying 
Outfits and 
Prepared Mixtures 


ceasful growers. 


Fruit and Vegetable crops. 


WM. STAHL SPRAYER ©0., 
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Destroy the fungi and worms, 
and thus be te yields o. 


are used in large orchards 
and highly endorsed by suc- 
Write for our 
money-saving catalog, which also : 
contains a full treatise on spraying | for the market and take a look into the 


fuincy, Kil 


number of pounds of fruit delivered by 
each grower during the period of ac- 
cumulation. 

The superior court was appealed to, at 

last, to settle the matter and the associa- 
tion abided by its decision, which ruled 
that the distribution be made on the 
basis of pounds and in accordance with 
the wishes of about ninety-eight percent 
of the stockholders. 
Many cooperative organizations of this 
character fail to make good, but the 
Puyallup Valley Association not only 
distributed the accumulated funds but 
distributed besides ten percent per annum 
on every share of stock from the time of 
of its issue up to the present time. 

With the enthusiasm which the event 

roduced the association took on new life. 
he business interests of Seattle and 
Tacoma joined hand# across this fertile 
valley, and with the growers of the valley 
which lies between the two cities, in a 
financial undertaking to put the region 
on the map as the quality en 
of the world. The cities put up dollar for 
dollar with the farmers in a plan to 
market berries on an enormous scale and 
give to the state of Washington one of 
the greatest canning institutions in the 
United States. In less than forty minutes, 
in the high school auditorium in the town 
of Puyallup, $105,000 was subscribed by 
the growers and the subscriptions were 
met by the business interests of the cities. 
The organization has a confident vision 
of what is ahead. The business of the 
valley last year was $4,000,000. With the 
new plan and the better capitalized or- 
ganization and the “all work together” 
idea, the anticipated business confidently 
hoped for is $50,000,000 in a very few 
years.—S. M. K. 


IN AND OUT WITH POTATOES 
(Continued from page 42) 
solution of the problem. Fewfarmersthere 
are who cannot put in a few acres of 
tatoes each year, and just so soon as fates 
commence to grow potatoes every year 








future, rather than getting panicky at 
digging time, just so soon will the market 
settle down and strike a yearly average 
which will insure profit to the grower and 
'a moderate, standard price to the con- 


| sumer, 








Strawberry 


When you deal with Baldwin you 
have the advantage of a third of a 
century’s experience in producing 
Strawberry Plants. That experience 
costs you nothing. It cost Baldwin 
years of toil; it’s the measure of 
Service and satisfaction you get 
with every purchase you make from 


BALDWIN 


The best book ever issued on the 
pos of yr | plants is now ready 
you, One of 100,000 is ts for 
the asking. It gives you information 
on berry culture in a concise, prac- 
tical form. It tells you how to get 
the biggest crop of the most delicious 
and finest fruit. No grower of berries |F 
can fail to appreciate the points of 
real value to be gleaned from this 
Baldwin’s experience of more 
than thirty, yoeee, and Baldwin’s 
supremacy in the berry plant field, 
assures gon success. Grow berries 
for the home and for the market— 
profitable to your i 
to humanity. 


Baldwin’s M2: 
S Are Right. 
We have made a lot of changes 
and improvements in our big plant 
business; but we have never wanted 
to change the policy of square 
dealing on which-our business was 
established over thirty years ago. 
An honest, live-and-let-live policy 
— which we hope to hand 
5 growing-u 
shed a nd ‘reputation 
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ally if you drove to our packin 
house for your plants. = " 
Mg information — 
spective customer needs 

to know about Berry Plants bef 
hebuys. Save a day. Write tonight. 
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An Iowa farmer, who seldom “misses” 
the potato market, once said to me: “I 
have made my money by watching the 
crowd. If the crowd plants a lot of pota- 
toes, I don’t plant any because there will 
be plenty + potatoes and they won't 
be worth digging. If the crowd gets dis- 
gusted the next year, I don’t join them; 
I plant a lot of potatoes because they will 
be scarce in the fall and winter and will 
make me money. So far as that is con- 
cerned, it is a pretty good rule to follow 
in any kind of ates, work.” 

This advice may be all right for local 
market conditions, but its strength is, 
in fact, its greatest weakness. Your 
crowd may not be doing what the others 
are doing and you may be caught. The 
best advice is to quit the hare tactics, 
jumping from one thing to another, and 
emulate the virtues of the plodding turtle. 
The man who grows potatoes year in and 
year out, and uses the same foresight in 
holding his crop that he does with his corn 
or cats is not going to lose money on 
spuds any oftener than he loses it on other 
farm crops. The fact is, he stands to gain. 

In point of acreage, ‘there is no article 
of food known to man that returns the 
yield the lowly spud does. Last fall, in 
Minnesota, I saw potatoes coming out of 
the ground at the rate of 300 to 400 bushel 
to the acre—fine, smooth, medium-sized 
fellows, a sight unbelievable to the average 
cornbelt farmer. They graded out at the 
rate of about one-third what the average 
farm field run would be. 

Why? Largely as a result of seed selec- 
tion and cultivation. The yield, of course, 
was influenced by soil and fe rtilization, 
but seéd selection played its part there, 
too. I have seen potatoes coming out 
of sandy leam soils there, as fine as were 
ever grown; such soils in the cornbelt 
would be largely overlooked as a pos- 
sibility for spuds. 

The Minnesota and Dakota grower is a 
crank on seed selection. He never thinks 
of planting field run. He has his own seed 
plot and he breeds for size, strength of vine 
and prolific yield. A few years of this sort 
of breeding and he gets a strain that is 
practically immune from scab and dis- 
ease. Then, again, he knows how to 
handle his fertilizer. He knows that the 
market pays him a premium for smooth 
spuds, and penalizes him if he sends in a 
lot of scabby potatoes. 

Careful grading at the time of sacking 
is another point that they never forget. 
If hand labor is possible, every sack is 
hand graded; if not, machines are used, 
which grade according to size. The re- 
jected spuds are consumed at home, or fed 
to the hogs and poultry. 

The very first thing that strikes you, 
if you visit one of these growers during 
the growing season, isthe cle anliness of the 
fields. Constant cultivation is practiced 
thruout the growing season. This plays a 
large part in the evenness of the yield. 
Potatoes need moisture and-they need it 
at the growing season probably more than 
any other farm crop. You would have to 
hunt for weeds with a microscope in the 
average Minnesota or Wisconsin potato 
field. They cultivate even when there isn’t 
a weed in the field; they are cultivating to 
save the moisture, not to get the weeds. 

The future of the spud rests with the 
small grower, and in the measure that he 
settles down, will the potato market settle 
down. And when that time comes, when 
the panicky feelings of the past are 
eliminated, will the incentive to grow 
potatoes become permanent, year after 
year. 


A friend of mine has solved the problem 
of what to do with the ashes in the base- 
ment in a way that is highly pleasing to 
his wife. He has built an “ash chamber” 
conveniently near to the furnace, and, 
save for the tight-fitting door thru which 
the ashes are thrown, this room is wholly 
cut off from the rest of the basement. It 
is reached by an outside cellar-way. 
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Concrete Roads and 
Safety First 


You're safe on concrete—whether the surface is 
wet or dry, whether you are running in “high” 

or “low”, uphill or down, on the straightaway or 
around a curve—the even, gritty surface of the 
Concrete pavement makes you sure of car control. 


You can depend on the Concrete Road—no 
other type gives so sure a grip for your tires, with 
so little tractive resistance. That’s just one 
reason why you see Concrete Roads everywhere. 
it’s not a sudden impulse. It’s the crystalizatior 
of public opinion formed over a long period of time. 


We have a booklet which tells about many other 
good features of Concrete Roads and how they 
pay for themselves. Simply ask our nearest 
office to send you a copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


OFFICES AT 
Atlanta Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Chicago Helena New York Seattle 
Dallas Indianapolis Parkersburg St. Louis 
Denver Kansas City Pittsburgh Vancouver, B. C. 
Des Moines Los Angeles Portland, Oreg. Washington 
Milwaukee Salt Lake City 


Most Miles Per Gallon Means the Concrete Road 























Finicky Digestions 
disturbed b ordinary 
food, find couabast in 


rape:Nuts 


Twenty hours of baking make 
this blend of wheat and malted 


barley quickly and easily con- 
vertible & into health and strength 


Trya package from the grocer. Test tells 
“There's a Reason” 






















GET FULL VALUE Si 
OUT OF YOUR GRAIN ; A 


Grind it and Feed it on your own Uh \ 
place wherenothing is lost. It pays. is 


Bowsher mills crush ear corn Vs 


(with or without h nd nd 
kinds of anol iers'nas Light Ecc og 
Cone-shape burrs. 10sizes, 2t025H 


N. H. BowsherCo.,South Bend, Ind. Hf 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
























Be cus mee, It’s ay a eae WOODS. Saves money and 
Send for F No, B77 showing low 


backache. 
~ pe at 
Foiding Sawing Machine Co. 161 West Harries St" Chinsce i 
You can be quicrty cured, if you 


STAMMER 


























or narrow aon 
Wagon parts of all 
kings. heels to fit 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book erin, 
Stuttering, he. — S ham ure. © It it tells Sy I hi) GL Hy 
cured myself Wheel Co., 50tim 81, Quincy, Ile 
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DYNAMITE IN THE ORCHARD 

Every farm should have its orchard. 
If there is room for only a few fruit 
trees I will venture to state that if the 
right selection of trees has been made, 
and the trees properly cared for, the 
ground they occupy will be the best pay- 
ing investment on the farm. 

Of course, the success of a home or 
chard depends to a great extent upon the 

ywer. First of all, he must have a real 
ove for fruit growing. He should know 
the soil, how to maintain it, how to plant 
trees, how to prune and spray them, how 
to cultivate. In this connection, eleven 
years ago I began experimenting with 
dynamite in breaking the subsoil prepara- 
tory to planting an orchard. I had my 
rows staked and at each stake I drilled 
in the ground to the depth of three feet 
and put in a charge of one and one-half 
sticks of forty percent dynamite. This 
broke the subsoil to a depth of five feet. 
I set my trees, consisting of apple, pear, 
re and peach, in this booken earth. 

also, for experimental purposes, set out 
one row in the usual way, that is, by dig- 
ging a hole with a spade and crowding the 
roots into it. In five years the trees that 
were set on the subsoiled land were ninety 
percent in bearing and only five trees out 
of a total of five hundred twenty had died. 
The row which I had set in the usual way 
showed sixty percent in bearing. They 
were yellow and stunted in comparison to 
the ones set on the subsoiled land and 
out of thirty-five, nine had died. 

It is not necessary to use so much 
dynamite nor use it so deep, but on a good 
many soils the proper use of explosives 
would render a material benefit to the 
orchard. No matter how the orchard is 
planted, tho, learn your trees and how to 
care for them right.—W. R., W. Va. 


WHAT BEES DID FOR BLEES 
Continued from page 22 
them down. If we get them in time, all 
well and good, but if they take to the 
air, we generally let them go. 

“One day my husband thought he could 
catch a swarm which went up in that big 
locust tree. He got up there, but I told 
him that he couldn’t get on the limb where 
they were. Well, he tried it, the limb broke 
and he came down in a shower of twigs 
and branches. The bees went over the 
house like a streak of lightning! Since 
then we have generally let them go, as we 
are getting too old to try and follow them.” 

The Blees, however, have not lost as 
many swarms as one might be led to 
think, considering the number of colonies 
they have. 

“We have lost four or five swarms this 
year,” continued Mrs. Blee, “more than 
usual. We don’t lose many. Perhaps that 
accounts for our indifference when a 
swarm does take the air.” 

For the advantage of those who are not 
familiar with the habit of bees, we will 
outline briefly one of the best methods of 
pee ing swarming. Swarming is caused 

yy any number of conditions, most of 
which if provided for or remedied in time, 
will prevent the loss of the swarm. Ex- 
perienced beekeepers usually clip the 











Let Fruit-Fog 
Save Your Profits 


Dent let millions of vicious UNSEEN pests 
fasten their life-sapping fangs to your fruit, 
potatoes, hogs and poultry. 

Write for free book and learn how Fruit-Fog— 
the scientifically atomized Hayes high pressure 
Super-Spray envelops every twig, branch and leaf 
like a mist—works into the microscopic niches, 
cracks and crevices, kills not only the outside 
pests, but also the millions of hidden pests, which 
no ordinary, coarse, low pressure spray can pos. 
sibly reach, 

This amazing thoroughness accounts for the 
remarkable success of the Hayes System of Fruit- 
Fog Spraying. It is adding fortunes to fruit, 
potato, hog and poultry profits each year. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK TODAY—Teil 
us what you want your sprayer to do, and we 
will tell you which of the Fifty Styles of Hayes 
Sprayers is best suited to your needs, and its 
price. We'll also send our New Book of Hayes 
Sprayers and valuable Spraying Guide FREE. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Company 
Dept. X, Galva, Ill, 
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Hayes High Pressure 
Triplex Power Sprayer 




















Masters Plant Setter 


Saves Laber—Saves Expense 


Pays for Itself E 
re ed 


Transplants Tobacco, Toe 
matoes, Sweet . 
Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 

Each plant set, watered and covered 

setting an caries crop, hacgt pres: 
I planter 


tical ever invented. Is 
anieed to et three times as fast and 
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wings of the queen so that she cannot fol- 
low the colony when it leaves the hive. 
As soon as the bees discover her absence, 
they will return to the hive. Unless a 
virgin queen has been hatched out, they 
will not go away without her, or unless 
they happen to join up with another swarm 
issuing at the same time. 

By catching the queen at the time the 
swarming takes place—you can find her 
hopping around at the entrance of the 
hive trying to fly—and caging her up in 
& queen cage, you can hive the swarm 
easily by laying her near the entrance of a 
new hive which has been placed on the 
old foundation while the bees are in the 


air. 

Coming back to find the queen they 
will re-enter the hive and when they start 
that, the queen is released and she will go 
in with them. 

Bees require a rather sheltered place. 
Not too shady, but they require some 
shade. The best place for them is along 
the end of an orchard. If the colonies are 
on a southern — or have a southern 
exposure, so much the better. And, if 
possible, they should have shelter from 
north winds, by either being under the 
lip of a hill, or on the south side of build- 
ings which afford them protection from 
winter winds. th en 

Many ple have a grea of 
trouble winkadiog their bees. Some have 
special caves or shelters where they store 
ie hive: during cold weather and pack 
them in straw or leaves. The Blees do not 
take such precautions as they find it un- 
necessary. 

“Our bees are pretty well sheltered from 
the north, as you can see,” said Mrs. Blee. 
“The chicken house and the other build- 
ings there just outside the orchard fence 
protect them on the north. Then the 
orchard is on a slight slope to the south 
and this gives them a southern exposure, 
as we have the hives along the north 
fence, facing the south, and far enough 
back so that the trees do not shade them 
too much. ; 

“‘We have never had any trouble with 
winter killing here, and all we do to 
protect them in winter is to take out the 
the supers, put the top down and keep 
the snow away from them.” 

Where one is not so favorably situated 
some measures will have to be taken to 
protect the bees in winter, such as putting 
an extra cover over the hives or removing 
them to a cave or shelter. 

The Blees got their start, as we men- 
tioned before, from two hives. They now 
have sixty-seven. This increase has come 
naturally from the two original hives, as 
they never bought any. And, in addition, 
they have lost a number of swarms. 

They are busy farmers carrying on a 

e farm business, but they have 
ound bees to be a profitable sideline, one 
that can always bedepended upon to bring 
ina good cash return. 

Work with bees should appeal to many 
farmers because the actual outlay of time 
and money is so very slight, which, when 
viewed from the sae of returns, offers an 
extremely attractive profit to anyone. 
But that is not all. It is something to have 
rome own honey, and it is something to 

ve sufficient bees about. They are 
needed in the general scheme of farm work. 
Many a beekeeper has told me that he 
believes poor fruit crops are often due to 
a shortage of bees in the country in given 
localities in given years. 

What the Blees have done is within the 
reach of all. They have given no par- 
ticular time or attention to their bees, but 
rather have allowed the bees to thrive in 
their own way. They have simply kept a 
hand on the situation and supplied new 
hives and supers as they were needed. 
A thousand dollars cash return isn’t so bad 
for such a sideline, is it? 


No farm is yielding the test return 
without some garden and fruit. 


Emerson-Brantingh 


Established 1852 
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Is the Best Soil Builder 


Soil can be built up to rich fertility with 
barnyard manure properly applied. For 
manure in the right proportions is the best 
plant food. 


With an E-B Spreader you can secure an 
even, uniform spread of thoroughly pul- 
verized manure. Or, if needed, you can 
fertilize heavily the spots where the ground 
is poor and then shift back to a finer spread 
where the soil is rich. 


Spreads Wider Than the Wheels 


An E-B Spreader is narrow enough to be 
driven through a 6-foot door and loaded 
from the stable, yet the path of the spread 
manure is 7 feet wide, allowing the wheels 
to travel alwaysondry ground. This, com- 
bined with unusually light draft and the 
waist-high box for easy loading, makes the 
E-B Spreader the most convenient on the 
market. 


Ask an E-B dealer about the many other 
features—water-tight bottom, auto type 
pivoted wheels, improved beater mechanism 
and freedom from troubiesome gears, apron 
slats, clutch or fifth wheel. 


Give your dealer your order early. The big 
demand for E-B Spreaders has made it 
difficult to build them fast enough. 


Implement Co., Inc. 
Rockford, Illinois 
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Barnyard Manure, Spread Righ 
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=s growth following such a dehorning and’ 
renewing. Figure 4 is an example of 
severe dehorning on six or seven year old 
trees following a complete crop failure. 
Many people having only small acreages 
of peaches prefer to delay their pruning 
until after all danger of frost is over, 
| which means waiting till after the blossom- 
ing season. Thus they make doubly sure 
they know just what they are doing when 








they start to prune. 

A two-handle loppers is the best and 
fastest tool for pruning peaches. Swivel 
blade pruning saws are among the very 
— saws for the purpose.—C. B. H., 

nd. 


QUALITY AND APPEARANCE 

There is one man who sells part of his 
grapes in a fair sized city market in Iowa 
who never spends more than part of his 
mornings in the market. If anyone wants 
to get baskets of grapes at the market with 
the name W, A. Pickering on them they 
have to get there early, or someone else 
will beat them to it. The reason is easy 
to see: Every grape in every basket is 
sound. In other words, it’s the qualit 
that sells. No customers are lost. Whic 
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Fig. 1. A peach tree properly pruned in case only 
a very few fruit buds remain alive. 








Fig. 2. An old peach tree which must be severely 


dehorned to rejuvenate it. 


shriveled or crushed berries, any that are 
molded or otherwise injured. 
adds to the attractiveness of the product, 
and at the same time by culling out the 
imperfect berries 
ditional spoilage. 
a basket of these grapes, he knows he wi 


Thus he 


revents a lot of ad- 
hen a buyer picks u 





PRUNING PEACHES 
The fruit buds of the peach are not 
always able to resist: the low winter tem- 
peratures of the central and northern 
United States. In fact this is the greatest 
risk in growing peaches thruout this 


leads to a story. 
Along the middle part of the gra 


harvest last year, when every booth in the 
market had grapes, Mr Pickering noticed 
pes, 


a man standing beside one pile of 
looking at them quizzically. Pickerin 





thot likely he was no customer and turn 

to another gentleman to whom he sold 
a couple of baskets. When he turned 
about again, the first gentleman who was 
still there, looking, spoke up and asked 


section. Since a large percentage of the 
buds are so often winter killed, it becomes 
necessary to always prune a peach tree 
with this fact in wed , 


pack as attractive as possible. 


not have to throw out a lot as soon as he 
gets home. On the other hand, he will be 
so pleased with the purchase that likely 
as not he will be at the market on the 
next market day, ready for more. This 
is one of the reasons why Mr. Pickering 
doesn’t have to stand around his market 


stall all day. 


Another reason, is that he makes the 
The 





“Are those grapes as good at the bottom of 
the basket as they are on top?” Mr. 
Pickering assured him that they were, and 
said, where's a piece of paper over there 
to put them on if you would like to turn 
the grapes out and look them over.” The 
gentleman did so, looked at the grapes a 
moment, put. them back, and announced 
that he would take the basket right along. 
Two interested bystanders who had 
watched the proceedings also bought and 
went away carrying baskets of grapes. 
When Mr. Pickering had arrived on the 
market, a man in the neighboring booth 
had about half as many baskets as Picker- 




















ingbroughtup. When Mr. Pickeringleftwith 
plenty of time to-get home before noon, 








rerries. 
are—good enoug 


A peach tree which has been mounded up follow- 


ing the May “worming. 


bunches on top are laid on carefully, the 
stems turned under so that the basket 


resents a smoothly rounded surface of 
The grapes look just what oe 
to eat. They sell 


hemselves. 


SPRAY FOR SOOTY BLOTCH 
What are the black sooty spots on 





f ~~ me Seampines oa prrexd the competitor still had most of his 
\ grapes. One look, and the reason was 
Always delay the pruning in the peach | plain. The attractively packed full baskets 
>. orchard till the buds begin to move in the | are the best advertisement of themselves 
" spring. The live ones will enlarge and | one could ask. 
‘ grow plump. The dead ones will wither} In putting his grapes into the baskets, f 
£ and dry up. In case there are only a few| Mr. Pickermg picks off any shrunken, 
i live buds, do very little pruning, consisting t 
; of a little thinning out of the branches in | 
ts the center of the tree and no cutting back | 
. of the main limbs. Figure I shows a tree 
; which should be left almost entirely un- 


pruned in case of a light set of buds. 
If it should happen that all or practically 
all the buds survived the winter, the trees 
can be thinned out considerably and the 
main limbs cut back one-third to one-half, 
his will greatly reduce the total number 
of peaches and take care of the thinning 
that would otherwise have to be done by 
hand later on. There is still a third 
possibility, that of having all the fruit 
buds killed. In that case heavy pruning 
is always advisable. A peach tree is short 
lived unless it is cut back pretty severely 
every few years. A complete loss of buds 
provides this opportunity in which case 
thin out and cut back at least three- 
fourths of the previous season’s growth. 
Where the trees are over ten years old 
andare tall and leggy, the main limbs may 
be cut back to stubs three feet long. In 
the latter case special cultivation and 
fertilization should be given the trees the 
following summer. Cultivation should 
commence early and a fine dust mulch 
be kept on the soil thruout the early part 
of the summer. Figure 2 illustrates this 
vpe of a tree. Figure 3 shows ope year’s 











Fig. 3. One year’s growth following the severe 
deborning of an old peach tree. 











apples caused by? Is there any cure for 
it? It spoils the looks of the apples.— 
N. T. F., Nebr. 

The sooty blotch which is on your apples 
is caused by a fungous growth which causes 
the sooty looking patches. It does no 
harm to the fruit except to injure its ap- 
pearance and therefore its market value. 
The most important thing in this case is 
to institute a regular spray program. The 
most important sprays are bordeaux mix- 
ture 44-50 in middle June and again in 
late July or early August. 


CANKER IN THE POULTRY FLOCK 
My hens have canker. Will you please 

tell me what causes it and also wil you 
lease tell me how to prevent it?—C.A.J., 
enn. 

Canker is indicated by white or 
yellowish spots in the mouth and throat 
and corners of the mouth. Peroxide of 
hydrogen is effective as a remedy. Pow- 
dered chlorate of potash blown thru a 
glass tube or a straw onto the spots ts 
also recommended. Use permanganate of 
potash in the drinking water. 
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DRICES 


REDUCED 
ONE HALF 


This is the year to sow grass seed—make 
up for the seeding that you have put off these 
last few years on account of high prices. Your 
seed will cost only half as much now. 


Prices on clover are cut in two. Timothy, Al- 7 
falfa, Sweet Clover and other seeds are about one half 
lower than last year. Here’s your opportunity to buy 
guaranteed seeds cheap. Get busy now— buy what 
you need while these unusually low prices hold good. 


These remarkable low prices are partly due to our 
direct buying from producing sections—on low markets— 
in big quantities and by paying cash. You get the benefits 
of our extensive purchasing power. 


What Berry Seed Co. Service : : 


Means to Farmers 


It took a big investment to | bigger crops, better profit, greater 
install the cleaning and testing | satisfaction for YOU—andestab- 
facilities which enable us to fur- | lished our position more thor- 





You Are Protected By Our y Bas oS Be RAN 
When you receive the seed, 
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Money Back Guarantee ; 
4 me wit [BERRY'S : 
be allowed 60 days in which to sub- WORLD st 


ject them to Government, State or ~ 

your own tests. If they are not just 2 i OE Ge 
as claimed the best you ever had “Val Dek YA At aX 

“the Di est value youever bought & Tr © R A 

— sen in back at our expe I a 

your money will be returned. Seeds 
de | carefu ly labelled, speck ing Pur- 
Germination of each shipment 
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SPEGIAL LOTS AT SPECIAL PRICES 


Here are a few items selected from om i ites tf specials 
and backed by our Money-Back G Gfere's 
¥ . the way we Save you money: 


Pf PerbacandupP4 > Sid Timethy POine 


HERE OBC Uebel, $38 


CLOVER SUDAN s 
atPrices $2 to$3 Lower GRASS (Ib.) O2C 


es Also ains in ALFALFA, OATS, 
7 WHEAT, FETERITA, and all 
Farm Seeds. 
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nish you with seeds of High Purity 
and Germination which we can 
absolutely guarantee. 

But we were justified because 
it enabled us tofurnish you better 
service, better seeds which mean 





oughly as the Seed House that 
saves you money without sacri- 
ficing quality. It also increased 
our business so that we can keep 
our prices down to bed rock at 
all times, 


Catalog and Samples FREE s&s s 


Compare and test our free samples of grass and field 
seeds with any others—convince yourself that our seeds 
are the biggest value obtainable for the money. 

We guarantee our seeds to be equal in every way to the 
samples. 


Our 116 page catalog will furnish you prices, descriptions 


and other valuable information. It proves in detail the savi 


ng 


and service we can render you. FREE catalog and samples 


will be sent promptly upon request. 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO. Y <A 


Box 19, CLARINDA, 1OWA 
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ING out the old and ring in the 
new. Let us face the new year with 
greater courage and with the de- 
termination to achieve greater things. Let 
us do our work from day to day a little 
more efficiently. With lower prices for our 
products we must produce even more 
economically in order to have the balance 
on the right side of the ledger. 

Resolve to be a leader in your com- 
munity. Consul€ with your friends, your 
county agent or club agent and help or- 
ganize a boys’ and girls’ club in your 
school district. 
five or more boys and girls. Meetings are 
held twice each month to discuss club 
work and other questions that confront 
the farm boy ona girl. Club members 
enjoy a social time and take greater in- 
terest in their work. After you organize 
a club in your district jom the farm 
bureau and connect up with this great 
movement. 

You are entitled to an organization of 
your own thru which you can plan your 
work and take active part in the affairs 
of your community. You are interested in 
better schools, better roads and a com- 
munity center where you and your 
friends may meet for a social time or 
for business. 

In planning for 1921 activities resolve 
to play fair and be square in all of your 
dealings with everyone. How much better 
we all feel when we put the golden rule 
inito practice ! 

Cooperate with your teacher as well as 
your county agent and keep posted on 
the current events of the day. With the 
long a there will be more oppor- 
tunity to read and study and let us invest 
our time to the greatest possible advan- 
tage, whether at work or at play. 

Of course, you want a personal interest 
in the farm work this year; you would 











like to become an owner of some stock or 
raise a crop. Successful Farming’s offer 
to loan money to boys and girls for the 
purchase of young stock or feed for a crop 
is still good. Our plan of loans will be 
sent free on request to boys and girls ten 
@ nineteen years of age. Now is a good 
time to plan what you want to do this 
year and we will be glad to help you. 
tesolve to produce some food and feed 
this year and to help make your commu- 
nity a better place in which to live. We 
should improve our talents if we expect to 
grow and make good citizens and much de- 
pends on the farm boys and girls today in 
Perea, farm life and citizenship. 
Fill out the coupon below and let us 
help you achieve greater things this year. 





Successful Farming, 
es Moines, lowa. 


I want to join your loan club so that I may purchase 


Pienee an me applicaticn blank end details, 
also enrollment badge free. 


Name Town 
Age R.F.D Box No 
County State 





Clubs are organized with | 








Ownership for Boys and Girls 


MY OWN AND NOT PA’S 

It is now a year since I got a loan for 
$30 from you, and with this money I 
bought a calf 

I took good care of her, knowing that 
she was my own and not pa’s. I fed her on 
good hay and in the spring I gave her 
oats. She grew good and is now looking 
good, but because cattle are so cheap this 

year I hate to sell her. 

I would like to keep her another year 
and by that time she would bring a better 
price than she would now, and so I am 
going to ask you to extend this loan. 

I am thankful to you for what you have 
already done, but please extend it for 
awhile. I will send the interest. 

The calf grazed on good pasture all 
summer and fed hay and oats in winter. 

Well I must get to work so will have to 
close for this time. Hoping to hear from 
you saying you will extend my loan and 
thanking you for past favors.—Velva 
Smith, Dewey county, 8. Dak. 

(Note: The loan was extended.) 


A GREAT HELP TO US 

With my loan I purchased a good grade 
Duroc Jersey sow. She raised eight spring 
pigs and they are doing fine. 

I am sending you pictures of the sows 
and their pigs that my brother and I 
purchased with our loans. The pigs were 
four weeks old when the pictures were 
taken. 

Thanking you very much for my loan. 
It has certainly been a great help to us and 
we are sure that it has been to others.— 
Wilma Sherman, Iowa. 


I HAVE NAMED HER MEREDITH 
My pig which I purchased with your 
loan is getting along nicely. I have named 
her “‘Meredith,”’ because I purchased her 
with the loan from Mr. Meredith and my 
name is Edith. I feed her the table 
scraps and bran made into a swill twice a 
day and she has free pasture. She is to 
farrow about the first of September. I 
haven’t had a picture taken of us yet, but 
will have some made soon. I have been 
helping papa with the farming and have 
been busy. Received the Leader and like 
it fine. I intend to get up some subscrip- 
tions among my friends.—Edith Cochran, 
Boone county, Arkansas. 





DOING A MAN’S WORK 

I am sorry to have to tell you that I am 
late with my report. I have been doing a 
man’s work and it surely is hard. 

These pictures were taken shortly after 
I got my hogs. I intend saving the sow for 
a brood sow and the boar for service. The 
cost for feed so far has been $4.85 for two 
months. 

I received a letter from R. A. Turner, 
State Club Leader, telling me that he was 
sending me more printed. material on 
club work.—Fred 8. Poole, Clare Co., Mich. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan of Stanford 
University says: “I owe a great deal to a 
flock of lambs that were put in my care 
when I was a boy, and which I cared for a 
number of years, shearing them all myself, 
giving each one a name, and keeping an 
account of the amount of wool furnished 
by each one. Ever since this experience, I 
have regarded natural history as a means 
of grace to a boy and girl. It can show it- 
self in no better way than by making 
friends among animals.” 


DO ALL I CAN TO HELP SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING 

“Am sending the money to take up my 

loan which I received of you one year ago. 

Enclosed find postal money order of $15.90, 
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“T now have forty pigeons and have sold 
about $25 worth of squabs, which I think 
is pretty good for a start. 








Merle Dennis of Michigan. 


“T certainly am grateful for the loan and 
will do all I can to help Successful Farming 
and what it stands for. 

“I am sending you a picture of myself 
and pigeons and thank you a hundred 
times for the help.”—Merlo M. Dennis, 
Hillsdale county, Mich. 


BOYS AND GIRLS CLUBS BEST THING 

Will you please loan me some money for one year 
to buy me some white Leghorn hens and pullets 
for winter layers, also some breeders. 

I have an eighteen months old Hereford calf. It 
weighs about 1,000 pounds and is a purebred. I was 
in the Johnson county Hereford calf club in 1919 
and won first prize. I had my heifer five months 
and eight days. She weighed 550 pounds when I 
bought her and 945 pounds when I sold her. I fed 
her $138.55 worth of feed. She brought me $500 
when sold against $275 when bought. With my 
cash prize and profit, I bought the heifer Inow have. 
Several people consider her worth between $500 
and $600. 

My father and I think the boys and girls clubs 
are the best thing for farm boys and girls.— 
Orville Nicholson, Johnson county, Kan. 


TELLING OTHER BOYS AND GIRLS 

I thank Successful Farming very much for the 
loan I received a few months ago. My brother and 
I each purchased a good Jersey calf. We had some 
difficulty in getting them at first, for we wanted 
registered Jerseys and there were none here so I 
was ready to have one shipped when there was an 
embargo on; so I got good Jerseys from a neighbor. 
I put them on my father’s pasture where they have 
been ever since. It is a good pasture and I think 
they are doing nicely. We are very proud of them to 
call them our own, and I think it is fine of Mr. 
Meredith to loan boys and girls money to get a start 
with something of their own. 

This is such a small town I do not carry on much 
club work, but I am telling other boys and girls how 
to get a start. And by next year I mean to start a 
club and get to work for I think they are fine. I 
helped my father attend to crops this year so he is 
going to give me feed for my calves this winter. 
Thanking you again for the loan, Lucille Elliott, 
Illinois, 





“Mary had a little lamb 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
Mary’s sheep club taught her how 
To make the critter grow.” 

Don't fancy that you will lower yourself by 
sympathy with the lower creatures; you cannot 
sympathize rightly with the higher, unless you do 
with those.—John Ruskin. 


CHAMPIONS 
C is for Club work, which helps us along, 
H is for the Help we get when we go wrong 
A is for the Animals we all like to raise, 
M is for the Members who find that club 
work pays. 
P is for our Paper we all like to read, 
lis for the Interest you must have to 
succeed. 
O is for our Own, the things we have are 
ours. 
N is for our Nation, above all the powers. 
S is for Success we all have if we work— 
And I think club members do that. 
There are few who shirk. 
—Wilda Tomlinson, Sego, Utah. 


Horace Greeley once eley once said: “The boy 
who robs a bird’s nest is robbing the 
~~ ty of part of his crops. The farmer 

ht as well consent that a strolling 
_ an should shoot his horses, or his 
cattle, as his birds.” 
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You Renters Pay For Farms 
But Do Not Get The Deeds 


AVE you ever pictured yourself the owner of anirrigatedfarm in Southern 
H Idaho; where the climate is moderate both winter and summer; where 
there is no danger of crop failure from neither rain nor drouth; where 

there are no cyclones or hurricanes, no thunder and lightning; and where there 
are bonafide yields of all crops unheard of in any non- irrigated farming section. 


a ee 
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A Payment of $10.00 an acre will place 
you on just such an irrigated farm and make 
possible big returns the first year. 

The rent you are now paying will buy one 
of these farms through our thirteen year pay- 
ment plan. 


The Idaho Farm Development Company of Buhl, Idaho, 
is a Carey Act Project of 8,000 Acres, Built Under 
the Direct Supervision of, and Approved by, The 
Reclamation Department of the State of Idaho. 


Value Is Proven 


The project joins the famous Twin Falls 
South Side Tract to the Southwest. The en- 
tire Se gregation is void of cuts and coulees. Storage lake three square miles in area, averave depth 46 feet Water- 
It lies on a Northeast slope, which offers the es 
best advantages for irrigation. 


Irrigated Farm Means Independence 


This project is not an experiment as several 
prosperous farms on this tract produced big 
yields this season. The soil is of a deep vol- 
canic ash, sufficiently porous to absorb the 
moisture and firm enough to retain it. 


Irrigation Prevents Crop Failures 


The water supply for this project is gathered from 
the high and extensive water shedsof Mountainslying to 
the South. The heavy precipitation on these moun- 
tains, which includes a snowfall covering five months 
in the year, is carried to the huge reservoir lake through 
four streams, namely; Devil, Deadwood, House and Section of concrete nee re A from reservoir to 8000 
Cedar. The large coke of water gathered during the 
entire year is conserved in a mammoth storage lake 
covering three square miles, at an average depth of 46 
feet. e lake is a natural reservoir site and the dam 
is locked between two walls of sheer rock.A hugeearthen 
dam, 480 feet in depth, reinforced with three concrete 
cores running its full length, forms a lasting and leak- 
proof barrier. 


No Water Wasted 


The water is carried from the reservoir directly to 
the headgates of the project through well constructed 
canals. Steel and concrete headgates are placed at the 
head of each latteral. A patent measuring device is al- 
so attached to the gates and every owner is able to tell 
at a glance just how much water he is receiving. 


Rig S Reyna wee i! —. Project Has Home of Donald McLean Land cleared and home built in spring of 1920 
Production reports of the wonderful Twin Falls SELLING PLAN: $10.00 an acre payment at the time of pur- 


country have spread over the world. These farms have * chase—no more payments except intevest until 
h il, li t d sed November Ist, 1922. Then a payment of $10 per acre. $15.00 per 
the same soil, the same climate, and guarant water acre payment November Ist, 1923—then $10. om acre each Nov- 


supply. Here are a few 1920 yields from irrigatedfarms — ember /st until $125.00 per acre has been paid. Deferred payments 
in this vicinity. carry 6% interest. 
WHEAT W.S. Phillips threshed 80 bushels to the acre of pure We will be pleased to mail descriptive cir cular to anyone interested 
Dicklow spring wheat; Frank Hejtmanek even 
54 1-2 bushels to the acre Lf Turkey Red Wonder Wheat; W. C. THE IDAHO FARM DEVELOPMENT CO., 
vera sheils to e acre; . earce averag 
bushels oa. the acre; Ed Sinclair averaged 75 bushels to the acre; BUHL, IDAHO 
R. A. Ring averaged 77 bushels of Certified Pure Dicklow Seed 
Wheat; Alfred Mueller harvested 75 bushels. 
SEEDS P=! PER ACRE AlexGhent secured 10 bushels of Red Clover 
; John D. McNabb threshed 10 bushels of alsike; 
0.E. tah ted 10 bushels of alsike; J. D. Kamb brich aver- 
aged 10 bushels of alsike; Earl Farlinger av d 1-2 b 
alfalfa seed; M.M.Van Patten threshed an average of 17 1-2 oe 
A of alfalfa seed; E.L.Metz got 19 bushels of alfalfa seed to the acre. 


HAY W. J. Holmes got 6 tons to the acre of alfalfa in two cut- 
tings. The average will run from 4 to 7 tons to the acre. 

Apples, peaches, prunes, berries, watermelons, cantaloupes, and all 
other fruit and vegetables are raised in quantities in this district. 
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I am interested in your plan to provide productive irrigated 
land in Idaho on reasonable terms. Will you send me complete 
information without any obligation on my part? 
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The Idaho yas, pevempmont Company, | 
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Why Let Your Ford 
Rattle and Shake. 


T doesn't need to. The Ford its made of 
better materials, better assembied, than 
most cars. It's the brake lining—nothi 
else—that make; a Ford shake and shiver til 
its parts are loosened. - 
Here's the reason: Ordinary brake lining hasn't 
any grip—ecets hard, slick as glass, from the heat 
and oil It grabs and slips, grabs and slips, every 
time you press the brake pedal. This jerks and 
shakes the whole car—loosens nuts, makes every- 


Cork Insert has 21 studs of cork fas- 
tened in each lining. Heat and oil do 
not affect the corks. They stay soft. 
Press the pedal and the corks take hold 
evenly — smoothly—no grabbing — no slip- 
ping; just a firm ip, and your car stops 
i k Insert will make your 
ord start, stop, reverse as smoothly as any car. 
If you own a new Ford, why shake it to 
with hard, slick lining? Why not get Cork Insert 
and keep itnew? If itis a used Ford, Cork Insert 
will e it work surprisingly smooth and free 
from rattle. 
Remember, Cork Insert saves you money every 
time you stop or start your ear—makes 
last longer—saves repair bills, Besides t 
sert outlasts three sets of ordinary lining. A mil- 
lion Ford Owners have used Cork Insert. 
know it is the only economical lining. Be sure 
you get genuine Advance Cork Insert. Your 
dealer has it or can get it; every wholesale house 
sells it 
For valuable information about your 
Free Book Ford Brake and Clutch write for our 
Free Book, *‘The Story of Cork Insert.”’ 


Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 
Dept. 600, 1603 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Appleton frames are so 
strong and rigid, they don't get 
rickety. Appleton boxes don't get 
dust-clogged; don’t heat and quickly cut 
out, because they are non-rigid, dust-proof, 
non-heating and self-adjusting. These qual- 

ities mean safety and service. Write for 


Free Booklet showing 10 styles 
and sizes — tilting and sliding table types, drag 
and circular log saws, complete mounted saw 








PRESS 


25 to 50% 
increas 
capacity 





Send for catalng of complete line of *‘Money-Maker”* 
Beit and Motor Presses. Distributors everywhere, 


Swayne, Robinson& Co, 386 Main St. Richmond. lad, 


Tansparent water- 

G ass ot proof fabric aa efficient 
as or hotbeda, 

Catalog free. TURNER BROS., Bladen, Neb. 





OMETIME along next spring when 
the buds on the apple trees begin to 
swell you will be a le to see tiny little 

insects of a sort of greenish color crawling 
on the twigs and over the buds. As soon 
as the bud scales lift a bit so that the little 
insects can get under them and become 
more or less hidden, that is exactly what 
they do, and they cannot be dislodged 
then. These little insects are plant lice, 
and they pass the winter in tiny shiny 
black eggs on the twigs and in the crevices 
in the bark of trees of various sorts. There 
are a good many sorts of these insects, 
some on apples, some on corn, some on 
small grains, some on one crop in the 
summer and anotherin the winter. But the 
most characteristic thing about the plant 
lice is the manner in which they reproduce 
or increase in number. As we said before, 
they go thru the winter in the egg stage, 
the egg being fertilized and deposited on 
the twig where it stays for the winter. 
If you can find some of these eggs notice 
their polished, weather-resisting appear- 
ance. In the spring these eggs hatch and 
all bring forth what are called stem- 
mothers. There are no males at all, the 
stem-mothers simply bringing forth living 
young. You do not find such a thing in the 

igher animals, but this is one of the 
curious features about plant lice. 

In a single summer there may be all the 
way from ten to twelve generations of 
these plant lice. Each female has an 
enormous number of youngsters. So rapid 
in fact, is the multiplication in numbers 
that if each generation could go thru its 
life and produce the normal number of 
young insécts, then these grow up and 
in turn produce young, altogether the in- 
sects would overrun the earth in a single 
summer. Their weight would be as great 
as that of all the people in China put to- 
gether. Luckily, the aphis has a lot 
of enemies that eat them, and they have 
some other sorts of enemies. There 
are ladybird beetles, the aphis lions, the 
syrphus flies and many, many other other 
insects that eat enormous numbers of 
plant lice. Then there are some fungous 
diseases that kill off a very large fe ag 
In addition, wet weather, or cold weather, 
or any other unfavorable conditions will 
enter in and either kill them off or hold 
them down pretty severely. When a person 
thinks what would happen if one didn’t 
have any of these enemies of the aphis on 
our side it really is serious, isn’t it? Once 
in a while the aphis gets out of hand any- 
way, and we have to rush in with sprayers 
and fight them on our own account. Since 
this is asuckinginsect, we use thecontact 
spray and aim to hit every insect in order 
to kill them all. Kerosene emulsion is 
good; so is one of the tobacco sprays in 
which there is nicotine. Where a tobacco 
extract contains forty percent nicotine 
one teaspoonful of the extract to a gallon 
of soapy water is very good, or one pint to 
a hundred gallons of water. This spray 
should be put on before the flower buds 
open up in the spring just as the leaf buds 
are showing green. A thoro spraying at 
that time will just about control this 
pest. However, it might be necessary 
some seasons to put on another spray 
later. This first spray just mentioned is at 
the same time as the regular apple tree 
spray, so all you have to do if you spray 
trees anyway,is to add a pintof nicotine 
sulphate to each hundred gallons of spray 
that you ordinarily use, leaving out the 
soap this time. 

We have spoken of the enemies of plant 
lice; they have some friends too, the ants. 
Did you ever hear of the “ants’ milk 
cow?” If you have, it was the plant lice. 
Now plant lice give off a sort of fluid called 
|“honey dew;” it seems to be a sort of 
| modified sap, and it may contain some 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


Farm Insect Life—Plant Lice 


sugar. Anyway, the ants are fond of this 
honey dew and they take care of some 
sorts of aphis in order to have this 
product. The sort most closely eonnected 
with the ant is the corn-root louse. 

In this corn-root louse the relations be- 
tween the ants and the lice are very 
distinctly mutual. The ant depends on the 
lice for food, and the lice depend on the 
ants to carry them around from one root 





to another. The ants take good care of 
their “cows” from one season to another. 
Thus this particular sort of lice “does not 
have to winter over in the egg stage on 
twigs, but the eggs are taken care of all 
winter by these ants. When the eggs 
hatch the young plant lice are carried by 
the ants to the roots of weeds or other 
ig until the corn roots are ready for 
ood. Naturally you know as well as 
anyone that you cannot get rid of the 
corn-root louse by spraying. Since the lice 
are dependent upon the ants, one of the 
measures to get rid of them is to kill off 
the ants. Plow the ground deep and disc 
and harrow thoroly in order to break up 
the ants’ nests. More important yet, is the 
rotation of crops so the corn will not be 
on the same ground for a number of years 
in succession. 

There is one of the plant lice that we 
sent to Europe by accident before it was 
known what was happening. The name 
of this one is the grape =m Thay That 
is a big word but it isn’t half as big as the 
damage it did to the European grapes. 
You see in America we had native grapes 
that were able to withstand the attacks of 
this phylloxera but the European grapes 
couldnot. So now they haveto use Ameri- 
can grape stock to provide the grapes with 
roots the phylloxera will not hurt. Then 
when the European grape was taken to 
California the phylloxera went along, and 
it is a problem in growing the European 
grape there, the same grape we all call 
the California grape. It was an American 
insect brought home to us that is causing 
a lot of trouble. 

After all the big plant lice family is so 
numerous and there are so many different 
sorts that it will surely pay you to look 
over your trees and plants; it isn’t hard to 
tell them if you see them; if you are in 
doubt all you have to do is to take a twig 
with the insects or eggs on it, put it in a 
little tin box and send it to your state 
agricultural college or farm paper. Your 
agricultural college will be glad to write 
you all about it and how to prevent further 
injuries. That is a pretty good rule any- 
way, when in doubt, inquire. Either your 
farm paper or your agricultural college will 
be glad to help you out. 
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Oroyi ot Met-ta 
WY, Coy olen 


Turn idle stump 
land into money 
making crop land 
this winter. Add 
more valuable acres to your 
farm—have better-looking 
fields—make your farm worth 
more—coin more money. ° . 

‘ Get My Mid-Winter Offer 
I want to put one of these machines : 4 
every community quick. And I am mak- 
ing a quick-sale price that will doit. Write 
and let me tell you what it is. Mail the 
coupon, or a postal or a letter today. Get 
my catalog. Read how owners have made 
big money everywhere pulling stumps with the Hercu- 


i g ies. Pull out your old stumps and make extra profits 
“sm pulling your neighbors’. Buy cheap land—pull the 


Stump land is “‘no-man’s”’ land. Every stump on 
your farm is a robber robbing you of valuable 

crop profits. Pull it out—clear that virgin soil— 
have it ready for your plow next spring and reap 
bumper harvests for years to come. 





Now is the time and here is the cheap, quick 
way to pull the stumps. Pull the biggest, toughest stumps in five 
minutes or less with a Hercules all-steel triple power stump puller. 
Tap roots and all. ' stumps—and sell it at a fat profit. Write today. 


Here is the land-clearing machine that 
has added thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to incomes for 
owners from coast to coast. It has 
swept dollars into the pockets of 
Owners everywhere. 


TRIPLE - POWER 


pPuller 


The Hercules handles any job of stump pulling—big or little— 
at lowest cost. It is the puller with single, double and triple 
power features, giving you three machines in one. One man with 
a team can handle it and move it from place to place. No hea 
lifting. It is the real One-Man Puller. Triple power. All-steel. 
Many times stronger than iron, copper or bronze. J back it witha 
three-year guarantee—flaw or no flaw—and send 
at anywhere on 30 days’ trial. 


Send for This Book of 
Photographs—FREE 


Learn how to make the biggest, most stubborn 
stumps roll over and come out, leaving the soil 
clean—pulling out the long straggly tap roots. 
Learn how one man and a team can clear an acre 
aday. Learn how Theodore Roosevelt cleared his 
farm with a Hercules after long, careful tests with 
other methods. Learn why the Hercules has proved 
to be the cheapest, easiest, fastest land-clearing out- 
fitever known. And 

Get my Special Low-Price Offer with 30 

Days’ Trial and three-year unconditional 

Guarantee. Write today. Yours truly, 


B. A. FULLER, President , 4 re 
. Hercules Manufacturing Co. CG 3Q~¢ 
ie 820 29th Street ff, 































One-Man 
Puller 


Hercules Hand- , 
Power Machine 


The fastest-working hand wer puller made. Four 
machines in one. Single, double, triple and quad- 
ruple power, drum type. 

Equals the combined pulling power of a 15-inch best 
steel cable. 

Equipped with compound lever and three speeds. 
You can stand on either side of the machine to 
operate it. Choose the best working position. 
During the entire pull you stand in one place in 
a natural upright position. ThreeSpeeds. The 
low and medium speeds are used first to start 
the stump and the high speed to rip it out 
quick after the first hard pulls are over. 

In addition to the 
three speeds there is 
also the hand lever 
for reeling up 
the slack cable 
quick and fast. 






Centerville, lowa 
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THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL 


It Is a University In Livestock Management and Business Farming 


NOTHER great International is over. In many respects 
it was the superior of all previous Internationals. It 
was indeed an event of more than local color, drawing 

patrons as it did from Canada, South America and Europe, as 
well as from almost every state in our own Union. Without 
question it was the greatest exhibit of livestock gathered to- 
gether under one roof that the world has ever known. 

The 1920 International deserves more than passing interest. 
It was a real criterion of the trend of the times. No one could 
look at the great exhibit of purebred stock of all breeds without 
realizing that agriculture is indeed built on a firm foundation 
when it has back of it a source of income such as this. The 
throngs of onlookers who crowded the showring were not there 
from mere curiosity, but with a firm determination to know the 
truth about the breed they had severally chosen to foster. 

The cattle show was the best yet, both in breeding stock and 
fat stuff. In point of numbers some previous shows in years 
past may have been ahead; in quality it has had no equal. The 
presence of an unusual number of good bulls points to a future 
full of progress in cattle breeding. In all the cattle classes there 
were no tail enders. The high quality of the carload lots showed 
superior care in their preparation. Never before was competition 
among the breeds so keen. The Herefords led in point of num- 
bers but their margin over the Angus and Shorthorns was slight. 
All were close contenders for the high honors and there were 
representatives in all 
the breeds that would 
have done honor to 
the title of Grand 
Champion. The 
senior and grand 
champion Shorthorn 
bull Pellipar Iris, 
owned by William 
Hartnett had a hard 
tussle lor senior 
honors with Carpen- 
ter and Ross’ Max- 
walton Monarch 
and for the purple 
ribbons with an ex- 
cept ional junior 
champion. Lady Su- 
preme closed one of 
the greatest show 
records in _ history 
when she won female grand champion honors. She had already 
been senior and grand champion at Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, 
Texas and Tennessee state fairs and tri-state champion at 
Memphis. At the annual Shorthorn Breeders’ Association sale 
following the show she was sold to H. C. Lookabaugh of Okla- 
homa for $5,600. 

The Herefords had some of the largest classes of the show. In 
the Junior Yearling Heifer and Senior Heifer Calf classes re- 
spectively twenty-seven and forty-three animals entered the 
ring. Princeps Domino, a junior yearling, owned by J. N. 
Camden of Kentucky carried off grand championship honors 
over Beau Best, the two-year-old herd sire of the Good farm at 
Grand View, Missouri. Beau Best won the senior championship 
over seventeen aged bulls and nineteen two-year-olds represent- 
ing the cream of sixteen states. 

The Angus show was a wonder for quality of individuals. The 
Scotch judge, John Philip, who had the placing of the ribbons, 
more than once expressed his surprise and appreciation. The 
bulls were especially good both in quality and quantity. Twelve 
first-class individuals entered the ring for aged bull honors. 
Bar Marshall, Escher and Ryans’ grand old prize winner, took 
the ribbons after a long battle during which the first three in- 
dividuals had almost equal support from bystanders. Perin- 
thain, the two-year-old entry of J. Q. Huggins of Dandridge, 
Tennessee, ste pped in and captured the senior championship. 
Carl A. Rosenfeld’s senior bull calf Bardell, a very deep bodied, 
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The grand champion carload shown by E. P. Hall. 


blocky young fellow of exceptional smoothness took the junior 
championship and the bystanders forgetting ringside etiquette 
crowded in for the finals. When the judge signaled that Perin- 
thaim should wear the grand championship ribbon the band 
broke into Dixie and the crowd cheered again and again. 

The grand championship of the fat cattle show went to an 
Angus as did also the grand champion and reserve grand cham- 
pion carloads. Black Ruler, bred and fed by Purdue University, 
won the distinction of being the best fat steer on exhibition. 
Those who followed the reports for last year will remember that 
Black Ruler, then shown as a calf, stood at the bottom of a 
class of thirty-four. When sold at auction he was two years, 
one month and twelve days old; weighed 1,360 pounds and 
brought the fancy price of $1.75 per pound. Last year’s cham- 
pion bullock, a Hereford, brought $2.62 per pound. This is the 
second time Purdue University has shown that not all her 
knowledge of feeding is theory, by carrying off grand champion 
fat steer honors. 

Ed. P. Hall, the veteran Angus feeder, came to the show with 
seven carloads, any of them fit for winners. With one load of 
yearlings he captured the $500 prize for the grand champion 
carload and with a load of two-year-olds, reserve grand cham- 
pionship. A number of the other loads took prominent places. 
Among the other breeds the first. prize Shorthorn load of two- 
year-olds was fed by John Hubly of Mason City, Illinois. The 
champion two-year- 
old load of Here- 
fords was fed by 
John G. Imbodin and 
Son of Decatur, 
Illinois. The shortfed 
specials were Here- 
fords as were also the 
grand champion 
shortfeds. Ed Hall’s 
prize yearlings were 
purchased by a Chi- 
cago hotel at $30 per 
hundred. 

Horsemen claim 
the fall demand for 
horses has been the 
best in years. The 
enthusiasm shown in 
the horse exhibit re- 
flected this awakened 
interest. It was a farmer’s and horse breeder’s show. Real 
farmers devoted their time to watching the judging, not from 
idle curiosity, as many have done in years past, but with an 
earnest intent to learn the type that the market demands. I 
doubt not but that many farm mares will be mated next spring 
after the lessons taught by the 1920 International. 

The horse has been accorded more publicity during the last 
year than in twenty years before. The Horse Association of 
America has been untiring in its efforts to popularize the in- 
dustry and their efforts are being evidenced. Since 1910 a 
thirty-three percent decrease in horses and mules has taken 
place in non-agricultural occupations; 1,100,000 horses have 
finished their days of usefulness and have not been replaced. 
Horses in agricultural use have decreased ten percent, a total of 
900,000 head, mostly in the last five years. During 1920 the 
city horse population has increased—New York 10,000 head and 
all other large cities in similar numbers. Undoubtedly the horse 
population has something to do with the price of grain. Sta- 
tistics show that horses eat sixty-eight percent of the oats, 
forty-five percent of the hay, eighteen percent of the barley, 
twenty-four percent of the corn and twenty-five percent of the 
rye in the United States. That means that the decrease in 
number of horses which has taken place in the last ten years has 
eliminated the annual market for more than one hundred 
thirteen million bushels of oats, seventy million bushels of corn 
and four and three-fourths million tons (Continued on page 60 
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Prove That One Man Alone 
Can Clear Land for 


Big Crops—Big adeipessonscof 


oe t send +3! money. i to prove to you at 

risk—as I have proved to thousands of others— , 

that ONE MAN ALONE with a Kirstin handles big, 
Easiest little, green, rotten, low cut or tap rooted stumps— 

also trees, hedges or brush—Quick!—Easy!—Cheap! 


Quickest No horses or extra help needed. No digging, chop- 
Chea st! ping or other expense. All I ask is the privilege of sending you 
pe * the Kirstin to try on your own farm. When it comes, hook it to 
Government re- your biggest, toughest stumps. See how easily one man handles 
ports say 230,- them. Note what a wonderful, easy-operating, fast- pire 3 strong, 
000,000 acres of substantial machine it is. Prove all my claims! If satisfied, keep 
stump land lie puller. If not i ens return at my expense. You don’t risk a 
waste and yrorthless penny. Six months to pay. Send coupon for FREE BOOK today. 


== Kirstingp sre 
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13 year old t o- 
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Myneighborsareaston- 

ished to see the Kirstin 

k out the big ones. 

Fe pus largest Omg 
eterson, 





Then, too, Ae. of 
acres are useless be- 
cause partially covered 









Sbeobetely destroy emer 

a it 

of ons Think My Kien b Geared | 
acres solid, sow 


tamarac aoe fir —s 
measuring up to 60 ins. 
from hard clay soil. 
Charles Flannigan, 
Springdale, Wash. 


My Kirstin has pulled 
probably 4,000 stumps 
—some locust stumps 
having 20to 35 ft. roots. 
ne Vy mo peller could 

dam Billett, 
bettyiightsville, Pa. I 





Waste “all thice national The wonderful all-steel Kirstin The Kirstin cuts stump pull- 
represent. Why! Itto- weighsless,costsless.Hasgreater ing costs to the lowest figure 
Billions of Dollars speed,strength and power. Lasts ever known, Clears acre from 
4 ‘Foun Phat longer. Guaranteed3 yrs.against one anchor. Works anywhere 
this enormous loss! Just breakage—“flaw ornoflaw!” Due —swamps,rough boggy ground, 
gend for your KIRSTIN to scientific leverage principle,a thick timber, or steep hillsides, 
—and do it QUICKEST fewpoundsonhandleexertstons where horses can’t work. It 
ssn ~ 1 ee a=. on stump. Several speeds. Low is publicly pronounced a won- 
me R wee speed starts stumps—high rips erful success—the simplest, 


hundreds — th - . : - 
onmie of PP noon, B —— "em out quick. Patented quick most practical, most efficient 
crop profits—and tothe cable take-up saves time, cable landclearer yetinvented. Write 


value of your land. and machine. for free book today. 


Single 
Double send the Coupon a 
e Triple. for My New Book R EE! 


_P ower! The book tells why Government Officials, University Experts, 
Land Clearing Contractors, and thousands of Farmers prefer the 
Kirstin. Tells why the Kirstin quickly pays its cost in BIG 
CROPS—BIG PROFITS and Increased Land Value. Describes 
the Kirstin One-Man Clutch; One-Man Drum; and Horse 
Power Models. Explains our Special Agent’s Proposition. 
The book is worth hundreds of dollars to any farmer. Ship- 
ment from nearest Distributing Point saves you time and 
freight. Send coupon today. A. J. Kirstin, General Manager. 


A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY ~~ 
7535 Lud Street ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 


Western Branch Shipments from Escanaba, Michigan, 
ed - Morrison Street Portland, —t Saieate. Goossn x 
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World's ae Makers of Stump Pullers 
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If you are @ farm owner, 
get your free copy of Ropp’s }\ 
Calculator today. The hand- 


Bot 
gocts? | bay ‘A 
So 


»me each 
Bimple outdoor Work with my instruc. 
tiens. pictures 


ow. Send 100 NOE sTaMps) 7 
netrated tog og Wy, Ue Sine stair, Doel 


AY FRY: 17 
BROWN 
¥ Beats Them ; 





John Bruee, Cauthron, Art.. writes: “I potup 
140 rods of y Years 
nice and bright 9 yet. Other fense I built 
same time is nearly ruined by rust. 


That PROVES my quality—the book 
PROVES my prices are lowest and 


WILL SAVE YOU ALOT OF MONEY 


on the first cost. The long life of Brown 
Fence makes a still greater saving. You can’t 
afford to bu 
big 96-page 
buying pointers you will be glad 


FREIGHT 
DIRECT PREPAID 


You know what Brown Fence costs 
you laid down at 
Catalog shows 150 At 
{oultry and Lawa F’ encing. 

Wire, etc.— 
—— Get my book and sample, both _ 

re you buy. 

The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 664 


our fence seve and ite 


a rod of fence before qcins my 
gain Book. It is full of fence- 
to get. 





our ¢ Srelght station. 


Hog, She Sheep, Cattle, 
so Gates, Barb 
all at prices way below all com. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


GET THESE IWAN TOOLS 


from your hardware dealer, or send direc -t at follow- 
es: IWAN Stationary Drain Cleaner, neces 


4, 5, 6 inch, $1. $0 each; 


sary for every tiling job. 
7 and 8 inch, $2.20; 10 inch, $2.50, 
IW AN Pe ‘ost Hole Auger, 6, 7, 8 inch $2.75 
9and l0inch 3.20 
Sickle Edge Hay Knife .  « 3.20 
Barn Cleaner or Snow Scraper ~ « 180 


Freight or express extra, Easy Digging booklet free, 
IWAN BROS., 1511 Prairie Ave., South Bend, Ind, 
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send it free and aoe 
our catalog on 


Square Deal Fence}, 


most serviceable 


fence on & 4 
ers. Write for our 
fence book now and you'll 
get the Calculator too. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & 
wiRe co. 


strial Street 
‘eorta, tll, 





ice list. get posted 












| when it happens. 
| answered here. 


faye ope rupture of the umbilical cord 
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CORN ALONE AND CORN PLUS 
Does it pay to en corn fed to 


pigs on rape pasture? It does. The picture 
shows two pigs used in an experiment at 
the Iowa station which proves that very 
point. The one on the left got corn alone 
and weighed 114 pounds at six months of 
age. The corn with tankage supplement 
made the pig on the right weigh fifty 
pounds more, or 164 pounds, at the same 
age. The addition of tankage to corn on 
rape pasture made the difference. 


RETAINED AFTERBIRTH 
Owners often ask why certain cows fail 
to “clean” or expel the afterbirth. They 
also want to know how the occurrence can 
be prevented and what should be done 
These questions will be 


That the reasons for retention may be 
understood it should be known that the 
placenta or calf bed is attached to fifty 
or more cotyledons which protrude from 
the mucous membrane lining the womb. 
The cotyledons are termed “buttons” by 
stoc kmen, and removal of the afterbirth 

“unbuttoning’” that membrane. The 
parts of the afterbirth that attach to the 
cotyledons are covered with innumerable 
fingerlike projections called villi. These 
are inserted into corresponding depres- 





sions or pits in the cotyledons, _— are 
called crypts. During pregnancy the 
cotyledons are engorged with bl from 
which nutrients go to sustain and develop 
the fetus or calf. The myriads of tiny 
bloodvessels running into the villi come 
from large blood vessels which finally form 
the vessels of the novel cord or umbilicus. 
After normal birth of a healthy calf and 


the villi shrink from loss of blood, come 
out of the crypts and allow the afterbirth 
to loosen and fall into the womb. It is then 
expelled by shrinking of the womb. This 
should occur in one to two hours after 
birth. 

The germs of the contagious abortion 
disease are the common cause of retention 
of the afterbirth. They cause inflamma- 
tion in the crypts of the cotyledons. The 
resultant swelling does not subside after 
calving so that the villi are tightly held in 
place, like fingers in a glove, and the after- 
birth therefore fails to loosen, separate 
and be expelled. Prevention of retention 
of the afterbirth, therefore, is dependent 
upon prevention "of the abortion dise: ase, 
and possibly other sources of infection in 
the womb. Chronic inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the womb (endo- 
metritis), and presence of pus in the womb 

(pyome tr: 1), commonly cause sterility and 

the ovaries are also involved. Endome- 
tritis is present before calving, or abor- 
tion; pyometra follows calving, abortion 
or retention of the afterbirth. 

To help prevent retention of the after- 
pirth the cow should be fed lixative feed, 
have daily exercise, and occupy sanitary 
stabling thruout pregnance. For at least 
six weeks before calving milk secretion 
should be ‘dried off,” and rich feed very 
greatly reduced in quantity. Then once 
daily for a week before the advent of the 

calf, the vagina should be flushed out 
with a gallon or more of lukewarm water 
containing thirty grains of permanganate 
of potash to the gallon. If the afterbirth 
is not promptly expelled this flushing out 
should be re peated every six hours up to 
forty-eight hours. If not expelled at that 
time the afterbirth should be removed by 
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aul made in Detroit dis- 
trict. Learn the business 
here by our factory outlined, 
factory endorsed system. Many 
of our graduates who know noth- 
ing of automobiles or tractors 


MAKE $500 A MONTH 


Thousands of Detroit trained men are wanted 
to conduct garages, repair shops and service 
stations. To operate and sell tractors and 
automobiles, ete. To start tire repair stations 
and brazing and welding shops. To be sales- 
men and electrical experts. 


WE TEACH | DETROIT 
WE fT OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY 


every phase of the 
autoand tractor busi- 
ness very thoroughly 
by actual practice. 
See what all the big 
automobile factories 
FR EE* for 
Big 124< 
page Catae 
the Auto 
aoa News Today. 
They give complete 
information, 


MICHIGAN STATE 
AUTO SCHOOL 


801 Auto Bidg. 3729 Woodward Ave. 


Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 





























an expert. In some instances it may be 


Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
pensive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process that 
eliminates Blew-Out—Stone- 
Bruise—Rim Cat and enables 
us to sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 











Cents per Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 40 
igns. Allstee!. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for talog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 423 Kokomo, Ind. 


FARM FENC 


CENTS A ROD andf> >) 
upfora2é inch Ho 
Fence; 37c. & 
































best to delay removal until four to seven 


days. 

if an expert cannot be employed the 
cow should be placed in a stanchion or 
stocks, the tail, vulva and hind quarters 
washed with a one percent solution of 
coal tar disinfectant and the operator’s 
hands and arms with a like solution. The 
womb should next be flushed out with a 
mild antiseptic solution. Thin, sterilized 
rubber gloves should then be put on, the 
protruding part of the afterbirth grasped 
with the left hand, and the right hand 
passed into the womb. Each cotyledon 
in turn should then be squeezed to re- 
move engorging blood and™loosen the 
membrane which may next be separated 
by working a finger between the cotyledon 
and afterbirth. When all the cotyledons 
have been stripped and the afterbirth 
removed, the womb should again be 
flushed out with a one percent mixture of 
lugol’s solution, or other mild antiseptic. 
The surplus fluid should now be siphoned 
off and the womb swabbed with clean 
absorbent cotton. The operation is 
completed by placing in the womb a one 
ounce gelatine capsule filled with equal 
quantities of iodoform and boric acid. 
Vaginal injections may then be given 
daily until the discharges become prac- 
tically normal.—A. 8. A. 


THE WRONG MEDICINE 

A farmer in northern Wisconsin had two 
sick cows this spring, so he asked his 
veterinarian for advice as to treatment. 
The veterinarian prescribed a dose of 
Glauber’s salts, and directed that it be 
dissolved in water and given as a drench 
by the mouth. 

The owner of the cows ordered five 
pounds of the salts from the home store. 
He gave the salts to the two sick cows 
according to the veterinarian’s directions. 
A short time afte both cows became 
paralyzed and soon died. 

As the circumstantial evidence pointed 
to the medicine as the immediate cause 
of death, the farmer sent a sample of the 
salts to the state agricultural college for 
chemical analysis. Here it was found 
to be saltpeter, or potassium nitrate, in- 
stead of Glauber’s salts. Since saltpeter 
is an irritant poison in the dose given the 
cows, a diagnosis of accidental poisoning 
with the wrong medicine was made. Ap- 
parently the mistake occurred in filling 
the prescription at the store. 

This costly experience emphasizes the 
importance of the store proprietor keepin 
his bulk medicines properly labeled, and 
putting up all orders very carefully. It 
also shows that medicines for the treat- 
ment of sick animals should be selected 
with intelligence and administered in the 
proper dose. Don’t assume that because 
one pill at a dose gives some relief that 
five pills would bring about a cure.— 
F. B. H. 

THIS HOUSE PROVED ITSELF 

Hog houses such as this are still in use 
at the Iowa experiment station after fif- 
teen yesrs of continued service. There 





are reasons why these houses have given 
such good results that more are being 
built. They are convenient, they have 
lots of capacity, they will last a long time, 
they are cool and well ventilated in the 
summer, and they are cozy and well 
ventilated in the winter. Enough said. 
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A PRACTICAL 
REPAIR BOOK 





Gat 
Leaks 





handle repair as per 
handle reper oo 
page & Hole in pan 








There is no need of new auto parts, new pipes, or 
new stove parts—or buying new household utensils be- 
cause of a leak, crack or break. 


SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT 


will make a quick and durable = and save you 
the cost of the new. Easy to apply as putty—lasts 
like iron. 

Sold by Hardware and General Stores, 6 oz. can 
30c; 1 Ib. cans 50c. By mail add 5c for postage. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet (S), illustrating and / — 


describing hundreds of repairsin home and garage. 4 2 
Smooth-On Mfg. Co. 


Jersey City, N. J., U. &. A. 


Smooth-On 


y, Mig. Co, 

{ “Se 
7 Send me free 
r Book (8) 
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Address. ssccccccceccess 














KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET /T FROM THE 


FACTORY \ DIRECT 


cn 


ere’s aman that 


PRICES "WAY DOWN 


; We have knocked the bottom out of the 

f High Cost of Fence Building. You 
BPrii Vf 4 ys can save from 25 to 40 per cent on our 
‘ tb - <t. High Quality--Low Priced rust resist- 


Ipesacnvase in eee em) ing fences. 
{ . 


SAVED 38 PER CENT 


allthe Fence as 
order. 


aN 


Mr. R. A. Dillard, Milton, Okla., writes: 

nd or better 

|. A rare bargain. | saved 
oo 44 


= 


Why not put this big saving in your own 
pocket through our 


Direct From Factory to Farm 





SX VY 
TRARAN 


SS 
cs 


= 
= we 


SAR 


plan of selling? Kitselmans’ low prices and Long. 
Lasting Fences have reduced fence building cos 
for more than a half-million farmers. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


save you money on eve 
Write us today for Free 
on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates and Barb Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Dept.220 MUNCIE, IND. 


rod and sell you a better fence. 
talog and money-saving prices 





We want one exclusive 
tative in each locali 











in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wag also or wood wheels to 
any running 
today. 
Electric Wheel Co. 
50, Elm $1,Quiney J. 


Socchoran Feds Ap 


rger$35. Also foot and power press. Save 
money. Print forothers. All easy, rulessent 
Write reas catalog, TYPE, cards 
paper. SS CO. 0-19 Meriden, 
Train and fruit land 
ON CREDIT in hardwood coun- 
Aich n. 10 to 160 A.Good markets, $15 to $35 
per A. Terms. Free booklet. SWIGART LA co., 
V1259 First Nat'l Baok Buildiag, Chicago, Ilinois 
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CANADA 


Come from the place where men call for 
land to the place where land calls for men, 
Along the lines of the Canadian National 
Railways land is selling for $20 to $50 an acre, 

for fertile soil and rich crops. 


Ss ELECTED Farms 
Your“SELECTED” Farm will be carefully 
chosen from the cream of the richest wheat 
and cattle country in America, to meet your 
special needs, by experts representing 17,000 
miles of railway, whose advice, free to you, 
is of great practical value. 


You'll Feel at Home 

Western Canada extends a helpful hand 
to you. Friendly neighbors with the same 
language and customs — splendid schools, 
churches and social life—warm, sunny grow- 
ing summers and dry, healthful winters— 
law and order—efficient labor supply—await 
you la. in this wonderfully prosperous “LAST 


Profi n Wheat and D 
ote I. Cosme evag to Cone s- 
tional Railways average more than 20 bushels of 
weent per acre. Under pecially favorable conditions 
ft Faby bushels per acre is not uncommon. 
ing is very profitabie. A world-wide mar- 
ket pie 4 all that Western Canada can produce. 
a ng a = | grasses which make 
ine y 2 a orses require only natural 

shelter most of the a 


Western Canada Gone RES my on the 
There igs small tax on the land, be ets former 


provements, an b  . 2 eae la 
y are not taxed at all "Thave ts no inerewsed 
on farm lands — war expenditures. 


a term of x "interest Seer cet oes — 
Reduced Rates and Special 


rsions 

used sewer rates will be made for land- 
seekers and their effects to encourage inspection 
of “SELECTED” Farms along the lines of the 
Canadian National Railways. Personally con- 
ducted excursions for this purpose also will be 
arran Fall information will be sent on 
| was OR MAIL COUPON wens! 


chenamene — ——— « 

“DEWITT FOSTER. Supt. Resou 
median National Ri : Bie. cn 
arqe ae 4 Chicago 
Please eena me free and without obligation to me, 
complete information on ‘tbe “Gas concerning 


I | 
| pecked below: 
| capa Opportunities for Big Profits | 
! 
| 








ences Reduced Rai!way Rates for Landseekers 
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-~50O Cents 









Goorr vie? Testes 
WONT HERR LAOWR CFT: ) 
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“FRMER Seen &. Nursery ev Company 











Ten varieties of special merit in vegetable and flower 
seeds, selected for earliness, favor and productiveness. 

One full sized packet of each—Radish, Lettuce, 
Beet, Carrot, Onion, Cucumber, Tomato, Asters, 
Sweet peas and Nasturtiums. 

A 75¢ collection for 50c together with New Illus- 
trated Seed Book and credit check for 50c to apply on 
a$l.00 orderormore Ca free. 

Farmer Co., 106 A Mi 
ecord your idea. nd for 
form “Record of Invention" be- 
fore fiing your application, Send sketch or model far 
Preliminary Examination. Booklet on request, 
Prompt werutee- Highest References. 

J. JACKSON & CO. 

276 OURAY BUILDING — tm. po Cc. 


one avin yield: x ——~] Geev- 

p in and ny on tess 
bottle attic postpaid. nee | for } FREE \ Vest- Pocket Veterinary 
PLEMINe ORo GROTHERS, aetume Stock Yards, Chicago 
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TANKAGE AND TANKAGE 
Both of these porkers got their corn, 


tankage, and salt. The corn and salt were 
alike in both cases, but when it came to 
tankage, the one on the right got a raw 
deal; he was fed a lower grade of tankage 
than the other pig, and the lower grade ma- 
terial had about two-thirds as much 
protein as the high grade, and a lot more 
fiber. The picture tells the story and shows 
what the experiment at the Iowa station 
proves. It pays to feed tankage, but it 
pays to choose only a high grade, well 
made tankage. Low protein tankage is all 
right if well made; no tankage is fit to use 
unless it is made right. 


BIRDSEYE VIEW OF FAR LANDS 

Continued from page 18 
mosquito pest. Colonel Gorgas had charge 
of the forces, and he was determined to do 
the job well. Tracts of the jungle were 
burned over, ditches to drain stagnant 
»00ls were dug, and every rain barre! was 
ae ab after. Hundreds of negroes with 
oil cans sprayed almost every nook and 
corner of the Zone with kerosene. Houses | 
were screened, every case of sickness was | 
looked after, and the result was soon | 
manifest. Victory was won by ¢ ‘olonel | 
Gorgas, and today the Canal Zone is as | 
healthful as any other tropical country on 
the globe. The writer went thru the canal | 
on a ship, rode from ocean to ocean on the 
railway, made special trips to both Gatun 
and Coco Sola, slept three nights in 
Cristobal and never a single time heard the 
hum of a mosquito. Of course people 
criticised and joked about “the Gorgas 
brigade chasing down a poor lone mos- 
quito” but the Colonel went ahead pour- 
ing oil upon the water, cleaning up filth, 
and compelling sanitary measures, pay- 
ing not the slightest attention to the harp- 
ing critics. 

At the north end of the Zone are the 
cities of Cristobal and Colon, the latter 
in Panama. The fact is they are one city, 
the railroad being the dividing -line. 
While Cristobal is clean and beautiful 
much of Colon is dirty and rum soaked. 
Somebody said to me, “Colon is the part 
of the city where you can buy a drink,” 
and it sure looks it. 

While it is but about forty miles from 
shore to shore the canal is just about 
fifty miles in length, for the channel was 
dredged about five miles out at each end. 
Entering the channel at the north it is 
about seven miles to the Gatun locks. 
| There are three pairs of these locks and 
they lift the vessel up to the level of 
Gatun lake which is eighty-five feet above 

sea level. It is twenty -four miles across 
this lake to Culebra C ut, which extends 
about eight miles thru the ‘hills, and to the 
first lock on the Pacific side. This lock 
lowers the ship about thirty feet to Mira- 
flores lake, which is a little more than a 
mile in length. Here are two pairs of 
locks which lowers the ship to sea level 
and then it is about eighty miles to deep 
water. 

Gatun lake was made by a dam across 
the Chagres river. This “dam is a stu- 
pendous piece of work, being a half mile 
wide at the bottom, a mile and a half 
long, and more than a hundred feet high. 
A gigantic spillway allows the surplus 

water to run over. During the dry season, 
about four months, the river does not 
supply enough water to run the locks so 
Gatun lake must furnish the supply: 
This lake at present covers a hu 
and sixty four square miles, and last year 
it was lowered ‘Live feet during the dry 
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MAKE MONEY ON 
FLORIDA FARMS 


by. Productive farms at low prices 

along the Seaboard Air Line, 
uth’s newest great rail- 
, Healthy, mild climate. 
if Crops marketed each month. 







2,000 per 

livestock 
as arming is highly profitable, 
Write 


. P Jones, aie. Dev, . . 
AIR Perr 


* 
: A St te Bo: Building, 
K Norfolk, Va, 





You Gan Wake Mo Money Easy 


I want to introduce 


Schell’s Quality Seeds 


to everybody who has a garden, 
whether a farm or home garden. You 
can do it for me, so write at once for 
particulars. No money required. 
Delightful work in your spare time. 
Register now to start at once. 


WALTER S. SCHELL 
Quality Seeds 
They Grow Better They Yield Better 


10th & Market Sts., HARRISBURG, PENNA. 











Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 

0 ve from the mown ogy wheat, 
oats, rye and ay a perfect 

combination machine. Nothing lixe it 
“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years.” ° Massey. “It will_meet every de- 
mand.” H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 
tion.  Bonklet 35 free. 

KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER co. 

MORRISTOWN, TENN 


SEE $245.00 First Week 


Thus writes L. O, Ferrand, of M 5 
1 Gas hevedences elinpanemee 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 
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wel moon 
. Write for catalog and easy terme, 


Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lowa. Box 356 








TALBERT & TALBERT 4904 TALBERT BLDG., Washington, D.C, 


ze RIAL 


ETRE atone 
PRODUCTIVE LANDS $°2-r"2=" 


along the North- 
ern Pacific Ry. in] in rep North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, ngton and Cnam. ern litera- 
ture. Say what eae interests you. H. W. Byerly, 
11 pA Mtg Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Patronize our advertisers and you save money 





























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Direct trom Factory to You } 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need any size or 
style engine, NOW is the time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defects. 
Big surplus horse-power. Above price in- 
cludes engine complete on skids, ready to 
ay when you get it. Safe delive 

eed. Immediate inatery stlonsent. ‘Weite-or wire 
for New Big Engine Catalog F 


WiurTE ENGINE Wenns 
1618 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1618 Empire Bidg. PITTSBURGH, a 


sands Le ht yom = 
Olds’ Catalog astheirfarmand 
careful 


dens everywhere. 
long since learned that 


Olds’ Catalog Tells the Truth 


Its descriptions, both in word and picture, are 
a» a —— LY nee omer d 
depen en, flower and fields . : 
toes, plants and bulbs fisted in 

i this woos being exactly as rep- 

seeds conform to 


Bees Work for 
Nothing 


You find the hive—bees will find their own 

food. Surplus honey costs you nothing. 
More profit on less cost than any other farm 
line. Ask us to tell you how 


The Root Way Pays + 


50 years’ experience. Low-priced q 

beginners’ outfits. Write us 

what your occupation is and if 

ou keep bees now. This will 

beip ” us send you needed information. 
today for handsome A ow booklet, 

“Bees for Pleasure and Profit 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
Medina, Ohie 




















swe e special 
weet aS ty Clo over, eet vy, Alfalfa Alsike gand 
8 subject to your test, 
Write today for hips ree Samples, ces, Big Seed Guide. 
American 


Mutual Seed Co. Co. Devt, 101 Chicago, Ill. 


Trees—Plants—Seeds 


Everything for the fruit grower, farmer 
orsuburban home. Highest grade stock, 
low, direct-from-grower prices. Our/ree 
catalog is a mine of planting informa- 
tion. Address 

WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
892 GARSON AVENUE 








Woncerful 
New Oh 


Beauty Apple 








ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 


season. The land has been purchased for 
the extension of the lake and the great 
spillway can be raised twenty feet higher 
so that a shortage of water is practically 
impossible. 

Each lock is a thousand feet long and 
one hundred and ten feet wide, and the 
average height about thirty feet, so it 
holds a tremendous amount of water. 
Every ship that passes thru empties two 
lock chambers full of water into the ocean. 
It is an interesting fact that while at the 
Atlantic end the tide only makes a dif- 
ference of two and a half feet, at the 
Pacific side the difference is more than 
twenty feet. While the low lock gates 
on the Atlantic end are sixty-four feet 
high, those at the Pacific end are eighty- 
two feet high. I was permitted to go into 
the tower of the control station of the 
Gatun lock system and watch the opera- 
tion of taking three ships thru the locks 
at the same time, and then into the tun- 
nels below to see the machine ‘ry in opera- 
tion, and it was a sight never to be for- 
gotten To take a ship thru the operator 
twice sets in motion ninety-eight motors, 
this is all done without a word spoken. 

At the continental divide the Culebra 
Cut is almost five hundred feet deep and 
more than a half mile wide at the top. 
The channel itself is three hundred feet 
wide and forty-five feet deep. There have 
been a half hundred or more slides all 
told, and a single one of them brought 
down an area of seventy-five acres. Think 
of a seventy-five acre field sliding it once 
every foot of which had to be dug out! 
The worst trouble is when the ground 
bulges up at the bottom. Not long ago a 
large tree came up from the bottom of the 
canal. It had been rolled under during 
one slide and long afterwards came up 
from the bottom. Somebody figured out 
that if all the dirt that has been taken out 
of Culebra Cut were loaded on cars it 
would make a train that would reach four 
times around the globe. 

The canal cost nearly four hundred 
million dollars. Last year (1919) more 
than two thousand vessels passed thru the 
canal and the tolis collected amounted to 
more than six million dollars. The ship 
upon which I passed thru paid seven 
thousand dollars toll. During October, 
(1920), two-hundred and fifty-nine ships 
went thru and the tolls amounted to more 
than a million dollars. November, 1920, 
the month during which I visited the 
canal, stafted out greater than any previ- 
ous month. Now that the danger of slides 
is practically past, trade routes are being 
established, and it would be hard to esti- 
mate the business in five years. 

There are about twenty thousand people 
employed on the Canal Zone at present. 
Of course a great deal of dredging hi as had 
to be done but the worst is over. The 
sides of hills are being cut away so far 
back that a slide that would do great 
damage will be impossible. No ship has 
yet been allowed to pass thru Culebra Cut 
after dark on account of danger but the 
time is not far distant when the entire 
canal can be used at night as well as day. 


Great = and coaling stations, as well | 


as machine shops and floating docks, are 
already built and others are under con- 
struction. This is destined to be the great 
crossroad of the world. 


Productive Soilz—By Wallace W. Weir 
is the latest of the Lippincott farm manual 
series. It is especially adapted to use as 
a text, containing the fundamental facts 
concerning soils. 
order the origin and classification of soils, 
their chemistry, soil and plant rel: tions, 
crop peer tion, soil management, anc 
special problems in work with soils. It 
will fix a foundation for a more intensive 
study of soils in the advanced work. While 
it is truly a text, at the same time it has 
a large value to the student, and to the 
mine. a ym te farmer, too, as a ready 
reference. Price $2.50. 


It takes up in logical | 
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Bea Real 


Motor Mechanic 





. 

Learn Big Shop Standards 
G>T the best training in motor mechanics. 

Take your course at the school best equipped 
to give you the most thorough, standard, practi- 
cal instruction with the most modern equip- 
ment and motors of latest design including the 
Liberty Motor. 
Our Big Shop Standards and “horse-sense” meth- 
ods pre>are you forthe best jobs and biggest pay 
or to start a business of yourown onsmaill capital. 
What is badly needed in this business is REAL 
TRAINED MECHANICS. Very few workmen have 
learned the finer points—the complete knowl- 
edge that pays best everywhere. 
Our graduates (from 16 years to65 years of age) 
are recognized everywhere as the best trained, 
most competent workmen. Tre mendous demand 
for trained men on farms and in shops. 


Learn Here in 7 Weeks 
You don’t need education or experience. We 
have no text books or unnecessary lectures. 
You learn by doing. Expert Mechanics show 
you how and make it easy_to learn. Slowly, 
surely, we teach you every detail in connection 

with autos, tractors, trucks, aeroplane mechan- 
ies and stationary enzines. Life schols arship 
privileges—no age limit. (No colored students.) 


includes shop 
Special Business Course, !2°1U4°,° 9, 
keeping and management. 
‘ YM membership toeach student, includin 
YMCA, wrestling, ae swimming pool, oe 


book sh 
Free Book Write or it NOW. -tele alt. 


¥. D, HENNESSY, President 
IOWA STATE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
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guperior merits of Our Northern Grown 


SPECIAL OFFER 
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vegetable “0 p. 

oranges, $20 cy ome 
to practical “Termere who 
want to make real moncy 


FARM LANDS: 


| LAMPTON REALTY CO., MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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INTERNATIONAL PRIZE WINNERS 
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No; 1. Princeps Domino, grand champion Hereford bull, owned by J. N. Camden, Versailles, Ky. _No. 2.. Grand champion Shropshire ram, owned by 
Donald Woodward, Le Roy, N. Y. No.3. Black Ruler, grand champion steer; bred, fed and shown by Purdue University. No. 4. Sir Hut ert, champion 


Clydesdale gelding, owned by National Biscuit Company, N. Y. No. 5. Perinthain, grand champion Angus bull, owned by J. I. Huggins, Tenn. No. 6. 
Pellipar Iris, grand champion Shorthorn bull, owned by Wm. Hartnett, Chicago, Ill. No. 7. . Marcus, grand champion Belgian stallion, owned by C. E. 
Jones, Livermore, Iowa. No. 8. First prize get of sire, Poland China barrows, owned by University of Illinois. 
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A HOLSTEIN KING IN A KINGLY POSE. 


Let KODAK 
Sell Your Livestock. 


You know cattle and horses and sheep and hogs. You know 
the pose that will bring out their strong points. The rest is easy. 
Kodak has so simplified photography that anybody can make good 


pictures—and it’s less expensive than you think. 


Kodak Catalogue free at your dealers’ or by mail. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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HOW ABOUT BLOOD IN TANKAGE? 


It is all right if the tankage is a good | 


high grade product, according to John M. 
Evvard of the Iowa station. The accom- 
panying cut shows two individuals of 
groups of hogs, one of which was fed 
ordinary tankage, the other of which 
was fe d tankage ms ade up in part of blood. 
The pigs fed Slood tankage gained more 
sapidly and used less tankage to properly 
balance the corn and salt end of the 
ration than the other group. The lower 
pig is one of those that got the blood 
tankage and he is the big one. You need 
not be afraid to use a properly made 
tankage carrying some blood. 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL 
Continued from page 54 
of hay. These amounts are more than our 
total annual exports of the same com- 
modities. 


No wonder there was renewed interest | 


in horses. The heavy boned, growthy 
colts that entered the ring indicated that 
breeders are on the right track to meet 
market demands. The Clydesdales showed 
remarkable quality. One of the best in- 


dividuals outside of the grand champions | 


was Wee Donald, the aged stallion, owned 
by C. A. Weaver of Canada. 
tall horse with lots of scale and style. All | 
the Percheron classes were large. The | 
Belgians were much improved over previ-| 
ous years. 


was grand champion of the Shires, winning | 
Advocate, the two-year- | 
old junior champion from the same farm. | 


over Hawthorne 


More six horse draft teams in harness 
came out in the night shows than were 
ever before shown together. 

seven 
the fat barrow classes, as well as a goodly 
showing of grades and crossbreds. The 
classes of swine breeding stock were not 
so large altho all breeds were well repre- 
sented. 

The sheep judging commandea a Yarge 
share of attention. Many farmers are 
becoming interested in a few sheep as a| 
sideline and are finding that there is a lot 
to be learned about the wooly stock. This 
year’s classes both fat and breeding entries, | 
were up to previous years in numbers and 
quality with many high class individuals. 

There can be little question but that 
the grain and hay show, appearing this 
year for the second time, is a great ad- 
dition. A large number of entries came 
from all parts of the country. For the sake 
of justice in competition, one’s entries are 
made according to the region in which the 
product was produced, Region one in- 
cludes British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, Washington, 
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thus affording the needed protection. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 





Patented Hook Attachment 


Look for the wire staple 
with felt washer. It firm- 
ly grips hook to pad even 
though cover is weak- 
ened by sweat and long 
usage. This lengthens 
life of pad. It is the great- 
est improvement since 

we invented the hook. If this fastener 

= ~y found = any ped you buy, it 
acks a most important feature. 

on all our pads and only on 

pads made by us. 


Low Farm Land Values 





Not a Thing of the Past 


Why did farm land values during late war con- 
| # ditions increase from 200 to 400 per cent? Un- 
doubtedly because of the high price of ieultural 
commodities, chiefly. Since in the main only the most 
productive of those lands situated in the vicinity of 
the larger centers of population and transporta- 





He was a| 


Edward Kersey, the four-year- | 
old sire of the Truman Pioneer Stud Farm | 


breeds competed for honors in 


| fine Pi wstures. Write for description. 
| JAC 


tion facilities were wholly thus affected, g 
land at reasonable prices may still be had along 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louls Railway 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia 
}§ that will produce BF acre, per year, from 4 to 6 

tons alfalfa, 30 to 40 bushels's wheat, 12 to 20 bar- 
|# rels corn, 80 to 100 bushels oats, clover, pea and 
other hays in proportion, and $10 to $20 per month 
per cow; and other lands that will produce profit- 
able crops at from $5 to $20 per acre. 


For descriptive literature address 
EL. P. BELLAH, General Agent, Dept. A, 


| | NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS 
RAILWAY, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














MIAMI CONSERVANCY 


| Inexhaustible Farms 


Rich corn farms—kept perpetually fertile 
by alluvial deposits—without manure or fer- 
tilizer. For sale by The Miami Conservancy 
District (a subdivision of the State of Ohio). 
For information write to 

OFFICE M, MIAMI CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT, DAYTON, OHIO. 


EQUIPPED FARM 65 ACRES, ONLY $2200 


Everything here for profitable winter and splendid 
money-making farm home ready fur Spring: fine farm- 
ing section, near market town; 35 acres fields, good 

| cultivation; 10-cow crge k-watered pasture, large quant- 

| ity wood, timber, fruit, berries; comfortable house, 
| maple shade; clapboarded barn, granary, poultry house: 
| owner buying larger farfn anxious quick sale, includes 
| pair good horses, 2 cows, heifer, goury, farm wagons, 
machinery, tools, lot hay, corn, buckwheat, potatoes, 
| vegetables for family; all only $2200, easy terms. De- 
tails page 38 Strouts’s Big New Illustrated C atalog 
Farm Bargains 33 States. Call or write for free copy. 


Strout Farm CN Mar. 














rom to 

2000 acres 
Fertile fields and 
MISSOURI 
KS AND SADDLE HORSES FOR SALE. 
J. E. TURNER, - - SEDALI/, MISSOURI 


escription and price. 


at prices from $65.00 to $190. 






















TED. John J. Black, Chippewa Palls, Wis, 
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bruisesonthe shoulders. pot in, s. Dec. 1. 1914 
Pat. inCan. Apr. 6, 1915 


N early spring horses’ shoulders are usually plump and tender. In this softened 
condition, heavy field work tends to quickly develop hollows. Tapatco Stuffed 
Pads fit snugly under the collar and adjust themselves to this changed condition, 


Stuffed Collar Pads--Why They Are Better 

Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with specially 
prepared Composite Stuffing, are soft, absorbent, 
cushion-like--features not fourd in unstuffed pads. 
And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee the greatest 
degree of protection and make possible the use of 
badly worn horse collass that would otherwise 
be thrown away. 

Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody every 
desirable feature in pad construction. Their 
constant use ia real economy. 
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6y Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads. 


They cost so 


little and do so much that no one should work 
a horse or mule without them, 
FOR SALE BY CLEALERS 


We also make line of R Saddle Pad 
‘e © Seine f—~~4 le Pads 


mt. American Pad & Textile Co. 


Canadian Broach 
Chatham, Ont, 


anything that 
grows anywhere, 
grows everywhere 


YOLO 


COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


The richest county 
in The United States 


Write for free illustrated book of 
one hundred pages. 


WILLIAM GOULD, Sec’y, 
Yolo County Board of Trade, 
WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 


SUY-FLORIDA-FARMS-NOW 


Western Florida presenta wonderful opportunities. 
Balmy, healthful climate, never excessively hot 
nor unpleasantly cold; abundant rainfall; perfect 
drainage; good soil; excellent water; fine timbe or; 
three crops per season; sugar cane, Irish and sweet 
potato, peanuts, chufas, cotton, corn, velvet 
eans and all forage crops thrive; twelve months’ 
pasture; cattle, hogs, sheep and chickens flourish 

splendid pecans, figs, pears, peaches and sm: all 
fruits; lands from $10 per acre up; prices steadily 
advancing. We own and control 150,000 acres from 
seashore to foothills, town lots to 10,000 acre ranch. 
a us = needs and receive beautiful booklet free. 


ASKILL NIAK SeRines FLA. 
ber just 
LANDOLOGY =: fact rast and 
Clover Land 
fp Marinette Sonnty. 
If for 
faa 


ag hy ch send ato aan once ofhorine goad 
See ered LANDOLOGY. “It to free 
SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND iD COMPANY 
10Skidmore-Riehle Bidg., Marinette, 
Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals. 




















Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. 
Region two covers the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, New York, 
the New England States, Ontario and 
Quebec. In Region three are Nebraska, 
lowa, Pennsylvania, New York and the 
north half of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio; 
while region four takes in southern Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio, and of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Delaware and Maryland. Region five is 
the solid South, west inciuding Texas and 
Oklahoma. Region six is comprised of 
California, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. 

The large room devoted to work of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture was one 
of the most interesting parts of the show. 
Here graphically and by the use of minia- 
ture models some great lessons were taught 
in almost every phase of agriculture. In 
one place were samples of all the various 
kinds of farm crops—grain, hay and for- 
age. In another were the various feeds 
commonly used—grains, roughages and 
by-products—with their comparative com- 
position and feeding value. The insects 
which are responsible for an annual | 
wastage of cereal and forage crops of | 
$300,000,000, were shown in their various 
stages together with the when and how of 
combating them. 

One exhibit that attracted a large 
amount of attention was the results of a 
survey on the cost of wheat production 
in 1909 as shown on 284 farms. On ten 
percent of the farms one bushel cost 
$1 to $1.25; on forty percent of the 
farms cost was $1.26 to $1.75; on forty 
percent cost was $1.76 to $2.45 and on 
ten percent it was $2.46 up to $8.20. 
Cost range for the bulk of the crop was 
$1.26 to $2.45; it sold for $1.80 to $2.50 
per bushel. 
came forty-two pounds of flour, 9.1} 
pounds of bran, 8.1 pounds of shorts 
and six pounds of seed. The average 
yield on the surveyed farms was fifteen 

ushels per acre with a range of five to 
twenty-five bushels. The cost was divided 
up as follows: man labor, eighteen per-| 
cent; horse labor, eighteen percent; use 
of land, twenty-eight percent; seed and 
twine, twelve percent; other costs, twenty- 
four percent. 

The money value of proper storage was 
shown by five small cars full of corn testin 
twenty percent moisture. Four cars hel 
the same amount of corn when the 
moisture was removed. A large percentage 
of corn is graded down on account of ex- 
cessive moisture content. This moisture 
can be reduced by storage in well 
ventilated cribs where free circulation of 
air willevaporate and carry off the water. 

Possibly the most striking exhibit in this 
division was the comparison of a farm as it 
was arranged and used in 1920 and as it 
might be arranged to the benefit of the 
farmer. By rearrangement, cutting out of 
waste land and addition of livestock, a 
well balanced farming system was pro- 
duced. The new system provides for ten 
cows, two heifer calves being kept the 
first year and three the next, eight brood 
sows, sixty pigs, two hundred hens and 
four horses. The old farm had only three 
cows, two young cattle, two pigs, fifty 
chickens, and two horses, which was not 
enough livestock to keep up fertility eco- 
nomically, to utilize roughage to ad- 
vantage, or to give the farmer profitable 
employment during winter when ae cannot 
work on crops. The new system has a 
four-year rotation—corn, corn, wheat and 
clover. 

Space will not permit a more detailed 
account of the many lessons the Inter- 
national brought forth. It is a great 
university course for those interested in 
better livestock and agriculture. One aay, 
two days, a week or ten days spent there 
in a receptive attitude of mind, open to 
the application of suggestions to one’s own 
conditions, would be an investment re- 








From that bushel of wheat 1 










turning big interest on the principle. 
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ALL RUBBER UPPERS 
RUBBERIZED CLOTH 
RUBBER COATED CLOTH 
HEAVY BROWN FLEECE 









SEMI-ROLLED EDGE 


EXTRA HEAVY SOLE 





Everyone wears Kattle Kings 


because they fit well, clean easily, and cost 
least for the season’s wear. 


| ea we KINGS are good for months and months of 
hard wear. Tough, graysoles of tire tread stock are welded 
to the uppers by the Hood Pressure Process — the original 
patented pressure process. The all rubber uppers will clean 
easily for they do not gather dirt as cloth uppers do. The 
heavy brown fleece lining keeps the feet warm. Kattle Kings 
are comfortable, durable and economical. Be sure the overshoe 
you buy bears the word HOOD with an arrow through it. 


# 
“Pressure Process’. Ask 


for Hood Red Boots and <4 


look for the yellow label. Rea Boot 












ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown 


Massachusetts 








RED SWAMPER 


The Hood Red Swamper 
is an all lace shoe, duck 
lined, with all rubber up- 
pers and a heavy gray 
sole. To be worn over 
heavy socks. They fit 
= as gre snugly, 
= “ap «6Cand wear well. An idea 

SSS” shoe for use in deep 
Red Swamper snow. 


RED BOOT 

The Red Boot is particue 
larly popular for its extra 
long wear and good 
looks. Durable red gum 
uppers, duck lined. 

ough, tire-tread soles 
joined by the same 











RKNKKR US 
4 Real Collar Comfort 


The most important part of a horse’s harness is the collar, 
for no horse can work right in a poor fitting collar. Give 
your teams comfort by fitting them with 


FitZall Adjustable Collars, 


Instantly adjusted to Fit Any Horse 
Will fit any horse, fat or thin, and fit right. The pressure is evenly 
distributed over the shoulders. This smooth comfortable fit means an 
end to all collar troubles. No time Jost doctoring sore necks. No money 
need be spent for sweat pads that only create heat, which softens the 
shoulder making it susceptible to infection from the unsanitary pad. 
See the FitZall at your dealers, and judge for yourself. 
Let us send you our interesting booklet. Write 
today. We'll supply you if your dealer can't. 


JOHN C. NICHOLS CO. 
1801 Erie St., - 7 - - Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Makers of famous “Master Brand”’ Harness--America’s Best 
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victorious in the 
showring. The 
decisions made by 
capable and in- 
judges at leading shows reflect their opinion of the relative 
utility of the competing animals. Thus the showring has a 
profound influence upon breeders. 

Just as conditions influenced cattle production in America, 
so the demand for changed types arose. Some students of the 
cattle industry have divided cattle production into two general 
periods in America—the era preceding and that following the 
Civil War. 

Industrial activity or decline has been accompanied by 
sympathetic fluctuations in cattle production, and no other 
pure breed of cattle has lived thru so many vicissitudes as has 
the Shorthorn in America. 

Preceding the Civil War much of the fertile land of the 
cornbclt was pastured. Cattle were grazed and driven eastward 
to market. Land was relatively cheap and cattle that would 
grow to great weight and mature at three or four years of age 
were profitably produced. The Booth cattle and the Bates cattle 
filled the bill exceedingly well and the large, somewhat more 
slowly maturing type of Short- 
horn filled the eye of judges at 
the shows. 

Following the Civil War, 
railroads were extented west- 
ward and the great western 
expansion started. Producers 
of cattle in the cornbelt found 
new competitors on cheaper 
land; and the cornbelt gradu- 
ally became a corn growing and 
cattle feeding section. The 
cattle feeding process became 
a shorter one; and cattle could 
be shipped from producing 
to finishing centers and fat- 
tened in the cornbelt more 
cheaply than they could be 
produced and fattened on the 
same cornbelt land. 

The opening of the fange ; 
sections brought competition 19 
for Shorthorns in the shape of 
Herefords; and later, the Aberdeen Angus began making its 
appearance in the feedlots of the cornbelt. 

Naturaily, with the largest cattle market in the world in 
Chicago, the minds of stockyard men and progressive cattle 
feeders were turned toward the establishment of a livestock show 
in Chicago where cattle feeders and breeders could try out their 
mettle, advertise their wares to the world, and educate the 
public to the value of improved cattle, and to better methods of 
breeding and feeding. 

So in 1878, the American Fat Stock Show was established 1n 
Chicago under the auspices of the Illinois State Board of Agri- 
culture. This show was held 
annually until 1894 when it 
went out of existence. Its 
influence upon the purebred 
cattle business was profound 
and brought Shorthorns into 
competition with Herefords 
and Angus, thus stimulating 
the breeders to greater study, 
activity, and desire to im- 
prove. 

The most noticeable effect 
upon Shorthorns was to 
create a demand for an earlier 
maturing type of cattle. In 
1878, the winning steer, 
John Sherman, shown by the 
late cattle king, John D. 
Gillett, was over three years 
old and weighed practically 
2,200 pounds. It was cus- 
tomary to bring show ani- 
mals back year after year, 
and in 1884, Clarence Kirk- 
levington past three years of 
age and weighing 2,400 
pounds returned for the third 

iccessive year, and at this extreme age and weight was cham- 
pion live steer and champion carcass 

By ISO, the three-vear-old class was elimin ted which was 

gn of the time pointing toward the desire for earlier ma- 


turing cattle. Even John D. Gillett, the first man to export live 

from America to England, stated that the time was past 
when one could profitably feed cattle to extreme ages and 
weights l} day lor earlier mat ring cattle was at hand. Some 
of the pror t showme! ne mentioned in reports 


were: John D. Gillett, Illinois; J. H. Potts & Son, Illinois: J. J. 
Hill, Minnesota; Marrow & Muir of Kentucky; Bow Park 
Association, Canada; D. M. Moninger, Iowa: Elbert & Fall, 
lowa; Moffat Brothers, Illinois; W. H. Renick, Kentucky; 


THE WORLD LOVES A SHORTHORN 


Continued from page 15 





Rosa 4th, Grand Champion Milking Shorthorn cow, International, 
19—a good type. 





Viola, Grand Champion cow, owned by W. C. Rosenberger, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Jan., 1921 
T. S. Moberley, 
Kentucky; and 
M. E. Jones of 
Illinois. Out of 
sixteen championships awarded at the Fat Stock Shows, eleven 
were won by Shorthorns and two of the grade Hereford cham- 
pions were part Shorthorn. 

In 1883, a fat stock show was started at Kansas City, J. H. 
Potts & Son showing the champion steer, Starlight. ; The Kansas 
City show, later developing into the Kansas City Royal, has 
done much to develop interest in good cattle in the Southwest. 

However, the Court of Last Appeal in deciding “‘who’s who” 
in the purebred cattle business in America is the International, 
established in Chicago in 1900 and continuing to the present 
day with but a two years’ break, no shows being held in 1914 
and 1915 on account of Foot and Mouth disease. The Inter- 
national has offered the best opportunity for breeders to prove 
to themselves and to the world that their productions are 
meritorious. In recent years {it has been harder to win than in 
former years. Not so much because of great improvement in 
the winning animals but there are larger numbers of competing 
animals. Among the names of breeders who have béen con- 
sistent in producing show 
animals, we find that of 
Harding, first in the firm 
name of Geo. Harding & Son, 
later as F. W. Harding and in 
recent years under the name 
of Anoka Farms, Waukesha, 
Wis. J.G. Robbins & Sons, 
Horace, Indiana, were also 
famous in early days for 
breeding prize winners. I. M. 
Forbes & Sons, Henry, IIl., 
have been producing show 
Shorthorns since the found- 
ing of the International. 

C. E. Clarke, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, was a prominent 
breeder in the earlier years of 
International. Later the 
herd assembled by Mr. Clarke 
was taken over by White and 
Smith and in recent years 
Leslie Smith & Son have 
taken the ownership and are carrying on the breeding work. 

Geo. Bothwell, Nettleton, Missouri, takes a prominent place 
as a breeder of show cattle at the earlier Internationals; and 
the names of T. J. Wornall & Son, Liberty, Mo., F. W. Cotton, 
Manila, Ind., and H. F. Brown, Minneapolis, Minn., must also 
be considered. 

C. A. Saunders, Manila, Iowa, produced some excellent 
Shorthorns and had it not been for the foot and mouth disease 
outbreak, cattle of his breeding would no doubt have more 
International honors to their credit. The name of Bellows has 
long been prominently associated with Shorthorn cattle and 
the Parkdale cattle from 
Maryville, Missouri, have in 
recent years cut no little 
figure in the contests at 
Chicago. E. 8S. Kelley of 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, was 
not a breeder of Shorthorns 
thru a long period of years 
but he bred many cattle that 
have left a profound impres- 
sion upon the breed. This 
was largely because of the use 
of Whitehall Sultan. In 1908 
the first four aged bulls were 
all sired by Whitehall Sultan 
and bred by Mr. Kelley. 
These four bulls were White- 
hall King, 222724, shown by 
Harding; Glenbrook Sultan 
243185, shown by Thomas 
Johnson; Whitehall Marshall 
209776, shown by Elmerdorf 
Farm; and Avondale 245144 
shown by Carpenter and 
Ross. It may be said with- 
out fear of contradiction that 
four more important Short- 
horn bulls never stood in the same class; and that they were 
all sired by the same bull and bred by the same man is significant 
of the impress of the Whitehall Sultan blood and the importance 
of the work of E. 8. Kelley as a breeder and improver of Short- 
horns. 

Col. G. M. Casey, Clinton, Mo., was also a breeder of good 
Shorthorns that showed previous to 1910. 

Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo., who have produced many Inter- 
national prize winners are still prominent Shorthorn breeders. 

D. R. Hanna, Ravenna, Ohio, was a breeder of good cattle. 
The use of the bull Villager started the fame of the herd. Vil- 
lager was later taken to Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa, by 
Mr. John Garden; and shown under (Continued on page 68 
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~ Lowest Factory Prices| 
_ on Dependable Engines 
Jor karm and Shop 














I give you your choice of 
fuel-savingHit-and-Miss 
or Throttle governor; 
reliable Make-and-Break 
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are built to meet your 
needs--my new book tells 
the whole story. Get it 
before you choose any 
engine.-- GEO.E.LONG. 
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FOR almost a quarter of 
acentury, any honest man 
has been able to get my engine 
under terms by which the en- 
gine paid for itself while he used it—be- 
cause, OTTAWA Engines use less fuel, 
ee more power from a gallon of 6-cent 
erosene, than any gasoline engine gives 
from a gallon of or 30-cent gasoline. 
Having fewer parts, they are not likely to get out of 
repair, They are easy to start and operate by the man 
who has little or no engine experience. By my liberal 
planof selling it is cheaper toownan engine than to 
Without one. In selecting theOTTAWA, any size from 
2 H-P to 22 H-P, you are assured a more dependable, 
better built engine. You cannot get a better engine 
for twice my price. Write me your address so I can 
2 send you my whole engine story, 

and my liberal plans of selling. 
Also my Special Offer at Lowest 

Factory Prices. 


90 Days Trial— 


70-Yr. Guarantee 





_, OTTAWA ENGINES 


Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate and Gas 


be | Makes 310 Saw Cuts a minute. 





| Read These 
| Letters! 


Starts Easy—Saves Fuel 
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I ove Sned 4 H-P 
poe ne every 

‘or the last five years, | 
have not spent one cent for 














Stead repairs. I can’t say this for 
Smoogk || sents tse bor operates 
m . My little boy opera’ 
Ronee A 
wer Kiker, Greenville, Tenn. 





es My 2 H-POTTAWA Engine 
is giving perfect satisfaction. 
Ihave owned nine different 
makes of engines, and 
OTTAWA suits me better 
than any of them. My wife 
starts it easily. My father, 
pram old, uses it toruna 
lathe.--Earl Singer, Barton- 
ville, Pa. 


OTTAWA Best of Al 


About 5 years ago I bought 
one of your 6 H-P Engines 
and will say it develops more 
power than any engine of 
equal H-P leversaw. Since 
I received my OTTAW 
have forgotten what engine 
trouble is. It has not cost me 
one cent for repairs.--J. B. 
Logsdon, Orleans, Nebr. 

A “Fool-Proof” Engine 

The6 H-POTTAWA Engine 
I got three ago is still in fine 
condition. I use it for well 
drilling and it has never cost 
me one dollar for repairs. I 
think it is as near ‘fool proof’ 
as an engine can be made, as 
there are so few parts to it. 
hen I another it sure 
will be an OTTAWA.--O. E. 
Mayfield, Arapahoe, Colo. 
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I WANT you to know 
allabout my OTTAWA Log 
Saw and Junior Buzz Saw Rig, 
too, On more than 15,000 farms 
throughout the country, these 
labor-saving and money making 
outfits are solving all wood cut- 
ting problems. They doal! the 
hard, back-breaking work for 
you. The OTTAWA Log Saw 
cuts down trees and saws logs 
by power. Itis faster, lighter, 
easier tooperate than any other 
log or drag saws, One man 
alone saws 35 to 50 cords a day. 





























Pulls over 4 H-P. With my 
friction clutch, lever controlled, 
roller bearing, you stop saw 
blade without stopping engine. 
Direct gear drives saw. Has 
built-in Magneto. Does the 

work of 10 to 15 able-bodied men. The Junior Buzz Saw Rig 
is for use in cutting up small wood. It buzzes up limbs and 
branches—saves the 1-3 of the tree usually wasted. Evena 
boy or girl can operate it. Learn all about these great outfits. 


Cash or Easy Termes You will find 


my engines every- 




























For a longer time than any other 
engine manufacturer, I have been 
selling engines on trial, direct from 
factory to the man on the farm 
and in the shop. I have never 

» been afraid to trust you. 

engines are easy tostart and easy to keep running, 
even for the man with little or no experience. 


The Junior Byrz Sew Rig for 
ese in cutting up small wood. 
A yreat work saver and money 















moker. Easy to operate. 





Sign and Mall Coupon Today! 





My Big 
Special Offer 
Now! 





The OTTAWA Saw Rig. 
Equally good ss 2 stationary 
engine, & portable engine 
or 2 complete sawing suttt. 








books—all Free, They are full of information 
valuable to everybody who has use for En- 
ines, Log Saws or Buzz Saws. Also get my 
g, ial Offer at Lowest Factory Prices. 
rite me today—Now! 
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— 
where you go. Pen of selling makes it easy for any 
body to own an OTTAWA. I will ship you an engine and you 
can letitearn its own cost while you pay for it. My new 
book shows everything. When you read it you will know 
better engines when you see them. 


FREE BOOK!" =" 
” 


and send for any and all of my new 











GEO. E. LONG, 
Pres. 
Ottawa Mig. Co. 
519-A King Street 
Ottawa, 
Kans. 







Geo. E. Long, Pres. 
& OTTAWA MFG. COMPANY, 
19.AKing Street, Ottawa Kansas. 
Withvat obligation to me, send me the 
Catalog checked below and your New Spe- 
cial Offer just announced. 
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Great Hog Profits 





ILKOL| 
oy ne oat 


— oy Get them 
market in time. You can do it. 
Prove at our risk 


os, belt's 


half fo your 


known. 

Guaranteed Trial pdf 
barrel, or a barrel. abe Sdeve—-8 
hogs ~* poultry. Ifn 
the unused part and "we ais refund ev cc every eat 7 you 
paid us ~ no charge for the 
Milkoline has a base yn Mound Buttermilk 

to which + fats and oads ore 
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when fed as direct 
saves them —otaee on foed bills b because it 
assimilate all their feed, 


their hogs and poul ~— 

.H. Graham, Middleton, Mo. 
1400% Profit ites that he got an extra 
worth of pork from $20 worth of Milkotinein a 
day feed. Hemade an actual test of this lot of 
in comparison with another bunc 
hundreds of testimonials, but the 
we legally ae salthotine tobe TR ee 
refund = wmanes 
to 8. kor K iesneag ae 
Dunn & tor 
Poultry as tor! 


**Husties Heavy Hogs to 


wor Kanaae City, 





added, Milkeline comes in ‘orm. 
keep fndednitely in an any climate. Will not mould, 
sour oF will not come near it, 


odin mix part Miltko!l 

2c a Gallon © Foe.$ : et ae 

feed oth semresiial jeri ‘eeds, It a oH 

healthy, shots appetites and makes more 

bus ity Coe non baying buttermik of wnoarteln 
Miikoline you will always be gure 


of uni eile pale fa cnet of 208 on or less 
say Milkoline 
makes 


We could quote 
proof is —_ 


on and crea 


a. 
Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad 
Send check or money yey ee ask for free booklet, 


8 Cab. at Creamery $1 50 per gal......... pene 147-7 


1.26 per Gal... .s..cccssees 
18 as ee = 10 per Gal......0+++e0e. 18.50 
hh = 1.00 per gal......0s++00+-32.00 
55 = = -90 per Wal... cesses 49.60 
Me charge fer, or berreis. Srtoes F-O.8. 


THE MILKOLINE MEG. MANGAS CITY, moe 




















sign a Guarantee Contract to cure, 

\¢ Use it once and you will always de- 
pend upon SAVE-THE-HORSE. We 
take all the risk to keep your horses sound. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


is sold under signed MONE Y-BACK Guarantee to 
absolutely cure Ringbone, Thoropin, SPAVIN or 
Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. 
Over 27 years success with stubborn cases where 
everything else failed has proven the value of SA VE- 
THE-HORSE to more than 300,000 satisfied users 


BOOK FREE 


pf rite dng | for FREE. Save-the- Horse BOOK of 
ustrated, telling how to locate, ~ 
and treat any lameness; $ expien of Guarantee and 

expert veterinary advice, al E. 

TROY CHEMICALCO., 336 nT 
Druggistseverywheresell SAVE-THE.- 
HORSE with signed Guarantee, or we 
send it direct by Parcel Post Prepaid. 














A GUARANTEED REMEDY FOR 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


a calf, cow and herd by the 
‘a3 use of Aborno. Easily ad- 





min inietered by hypodermic syr- 
inge. Kills abortion germs 
quickly without injuring cow. 
Write today for free booklet 
with letters from users and 
“| full details of our moneyback 
|} guarantec. 









O aBORNO LABORATORY 
4 eff St. Lancaster, Wis. 








Fistula “<== Poll Evil ' 


last year with 


Fieming’s Fistoform $2. a bottle Peterman Money 


kc i¢ it tatle Send for FREE Vest Pocket ay Ad 


Fistula and 200 other Horse and 


‘PLEMING BROTHERS, 264 Union Steck verde Chicago 
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of salt daily, 
stances obtains most 
feed. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
heavily salt animals, 
The writer has known of many instances 
of poisoning of hogs by salt, 
given them, when not accustomed to it. 
Many hogs also are poisoned each, year 
by constantly eating too much medi- 
cated salt which contains over ninety 
percent of common salt, a trace of iron 
and much powdered charcoal to give 

Hogs need not have salt mixed in 
At the Wisconsin experiment 
station, for example, it is fed once a week. 
from a clean trough. 
to poison animals that have had no drink- 
ing water for some time, or when given 

in large quantities dissolved in water. 
Meat brine or that from a herring barrel 
is most deadly to swine. Often such 
brine is dumped into the swill barrel by a 
| thoughtless feeder and it kills his hogs. 
Old brine is most poisonous. 
ably contains deleterious products from 
the meat as well as salt. 
dogs and should not be thrown out where 
they can lick it. 
three and a half pints of meat brine. a pig 
by one-half a pint, and a dog by six to 
The poisonous dose of 


color. 
their feed. 


seven ounces. 











VETERIN ARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
ment. Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prep: y local druggists However, our readers 
| should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for — 
| with which animals are afficted and on account 
having bean pe age a compomnecé will be found 


to be more effective than medicines compounded b 
local druggists. Address all Se to V 


~~ Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


Salt is necessary for all farm animals, 
but too much of a good thing sometimes 


may prove injurious or deadly. 


Babcock, originator of the Babcock test 
for butterfat in milk, showed by experi- 
mentation that a cow requires one ounce 
and under ordinary circum- 
of that from her 


A horse is killed by 


ommon salt for a horse is two to three | 


pounds; cattle, four te five pounds; pigs, 


seven to eight ounces; dogs, six to seven 


ounces. 


Chickens, according to Dr. 


| Law, are poisoned by picking up broken 


I 


l 


Ss 








aoaeen, and finally paralysis. 


nervous system being affected. 
are acute; the eyes roll and the pupils are 
dilated; blindness results, and the animal 
staggers, has fits, is paralyzed and becomes 

unconscious before death finally ends its 
misery. 


pieces of salt instead of gravel, or by 
salted feed. 


The symptoms of salt poisoning are 


loss of appetite, intense thirst, dullness, 
vomiting (in vomiting anim: ils), diarrhea, 


muscular we akness, 
Death 


nsues in six hours to several days. Poi- 


yrofuse urination, 


soned chickens become giddy and move 


n circles. Poisoning by brine causes 
imilar, but more severe symptoms, the 
pres Pn 


The poisoned animal should be given 
an emetic to cause vomiting. Tepid water 


and mustard will do, or a little 1pecac or 
sulphate of zinc in water. The veteri- 
narian gives a hypodermic dose of apo- 
| morphine. 


Raw linseed oil or cottonseed 


| oil : also is given and cold packs to the head 


are useful in acute cases. 


In brine poison- | 


especially swine. 


suddenly 


Salt is most likely 


It prob- 
It also kills 









Your Privafe 
Cow Docfor 


If cows could tell their feelings, 
many a serious illness would be 
prevented, and constant milk 
losses would be saved. 

Milking cows, particularly, are 
subject to many ailments that are | 
first manifested only in a reduced 
milk yield. 

Such cow ills you car treat 
yourself with the aid of Kow- 
Kare, the great cow medicine. At 
the first sign of reduced milk flow 
try Kow-Kare. Use it according 
to directions and watch the story 
the milk pail tells. 


Dairymen everywhere know 
the value of Kow-Kare both in 
preventing disease, and in treat- 
ing such ailments as Barrenness, 
Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scouring, Lost Appetite, Bunches. 


No cow barn should be without Kow- 
Kare, your private cow oy ey Sold in 
in 70c and $1.40 packages by feed deal- 
ers, general stores and druggists, 


Write for free book, “The Home Cow 
ector.”” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
LYNDONVILLE, VT. 
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ing stimulants are added to the treat- | 
ment commonly given for poisoning by | 
| salt Prevention, of course, is all-im- 


yvortant.—A. 8S. A. 


I 

Pus in Carcass -I killed a pig and dressed it, 
and along each side of the backbone I fc yund about | 
two quarts of matter and grease of some kind 
it looked more like grease It had formed along 


b 





sumption 
likely cause of such a condition, and the hog prob- 


me backbone down to the head, and the liver 
voked as good as any other liver. Would the meat 
e gt od to eat —G. H., Wisconsin. 

If pus was present in the manner described, the 


meat of the hog would not be fit for human con- 


An abscess from a bruise would be a 


How to Breed 
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ably was ruptured when being handled or while 
removing the entrails. If you have any doubt as 
to the matter, it would be best to have the local 
graduate veterinarian consider the case, examine 
the meat and advise you as to its fitness for use. 

Weak Eyes—Have a two-year-old filly that has 
inflamed eyelids. The eyelids puff and the eyes 
water. She seems to see as well as any horse. 
Have used some salve from local druggist 
with no results.—O. W. R., Indiana. 

Put a drop or two of twenty-five percent solu- 
tion of argyrol between the eyelids once daily. 
Slightly darken the stable. Do not allow the 
filly to eat from an overhead rack. If improvement 
does not follow use of the solution, put a little bit 
of one percent yellow oxide of mercury in the 
corner of each eye daily, after bathing with a 
saturated solution of boric acid. We take it for 
granted that you have examined for presence of 
foreign bodies, such as chaff, under the eyelids. 

Leaking Teat—I havea cow that losesher milk. 
Is there anything that can be done for a leaky 
teat?—H. A. H., Wash. 

Cover the tips of the teats with melted wax or 
paraffin after each milking and if that does not 
suffice plug each teat after milking, with a clean 
clove smeared with benzoated oxide of zine oint- 
ment. 

WHAT SEED LAWS ARE NEEDED 

Continued from page O 

knows that it is scarcely possible to grow 
a number of the common field crops and 
keep them entirely free from weeds. Con- 
sequently, it is necessary that the weed 
seeds and impurities be removed by clean- 
ing equipment in order to obtain clean, 
pure seed. Farmers, as a rule, are not 
adequately equipped with machinery for 
thoroly cleaning seed, and it is a question 
just how stringent laws should be made 
which regulate the sale of seed from one 
farmer to another. Unquestionably there 
is seed so foul and so low in vitality that 
its use for seeding should not be permitted. 
On the other hand, there are seasons when 
the quality ‘of seed for certain crops is 
much lower than it is in other seasons, and 
it is absolutely necessary to plant se 
which should not be planted if better seed 
were available. 

In view of the above facts, a few con- 
clusions may safely be drawn. In the first 
place, it should be made just as difficult as 
possible to obtain and sow poor quality 
seed. The use of seed containing any con- 
siderable percentage of noxious weed 
seeds should not be permitted, even if the 
seed is grown by the man himself and not 
obtained by purchase. Acts which make 
it unlawful to permit certain so-called out- 
lawed weeds to grow on a farm operate to 
prevent the planting of low-quality seed. 
The planting of seed containing noxious 
weeds is not entirely a personal matter. 
It menaces all the crops in the neighbor- 
hood and is not confined in its damage to 
the farm on which it is planted. It is a 
public matter in which the public is 
directly interested and therefore has a 
right to regulate it. 

In the second place, legislation which 
makes it possible for the purchaser to know 
the exact quality of the seed he contem- 
plates purchasing will prove more satis- 
factory than legislation directed more ex- 
clusively at regulating the sale of seeds. 
Education is needed as to the relative 
value of good seed as compared with seed 
of lower qu: me but a buyer cannot find 
much fa ult with anyone but himself if he 
knows just what he is buying. As has 
been mentioned, it is necessary to use seed 
of lower quality in some seasons than in 
others, and for that reason, it is difficult 
to fix definite limitations as to the quality 
of seed which shall or shall not be sold. 

It has been suggested that standards for 
certain field seeds, somewhat similar to the 
federal grades for commercial grain might 
be established and prove beneficial. It is 
possible that standard grades might assist 
and simplify in conveying information 
regarding the quality of ‘seed, but the im- 
portant point is to make it possible for 
the buyer to know the exact quality of the 
seed he is conside ring buying. 

In another article I expect to discuss 
more specifically some of the things that 
should be included in a pure seed law, and 
later some of the factors which have a 
direct bearing upon the improvement in 
quality of field seeds phunbedk 







How a Woman Paid $100 


for a “Ferocious Brute” 


and in a Few Days Made it Worth $379 


An actual fact,—this is. Mrs, Louis Mc- 
Cutcheon of Kitchener, Ontario, bought a 
mare for $100, The mare absolutely refused 
to work, Even to harness her was a day’s work in 
itself. She kicked, bit, balked and shied at every- 
thing. No one on the farm could do anything with 
her. Then a neighbor told Mrs. McCutcheon the 
secret of his own mastery over horses--and how she 
too could learn it. 

Ina few days she had the mare eating out of her 
hand! Inafew days this “‘ferocious brute’’ became 

a hard and willing worker. In a few days Mrs. 
Mc utcheon turned $100 into $379. What was the 
secret? How did she do it? 


The Secret of Horse Training 

Mrs. McCutcheon, like more than 107,000 others, 
learned the secret of mastering horses from Prof. 

esse . s Course in Horse Breaking and Train- 
ing. And thru learning Beery methods she was able 
to sell the mare for more than she paid for it. 

It took Prof. Beery over 80 years to learn these 
secrets. They are now all disclosed in his home 
study course in horsemanshi No matter how 
mean, wicked-tempered or =i your horse may be 
he cannot resist the Beery methods. They are easy 
—certain—and humane. They guarantee lastin 
results. Bad traits are overcome for good and 
Jor all, Bad habits are broken forever. 

Big its For You 

You can make big money breaking and training 

green colts or “‘ornery’’ horses, Hundreds of our 


j-) SHELDON Batch Mixer £ 


former students now make a@ business of buyin 
“outlaw’’ horses, training them, and selling 
at large profits. Others 
make big money in their 
owe ne. All find itprofit- 
able. What they havedone, 
you can do, Our free book 
tells you how. 
Free Book 
Our big illustrated book 
“How to Break and Train 
Horses’’, tells you how 
you can become master 
of any horse. Gives you 
several pointers on how 
you can_make easy 
money. Full of o- 
esting readin 
for it today! Shuheae 
coupon below, Or a post card will do, WRITE NOW! 


THE BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
21 Main Street ox wp leasant Hill, O, 
_— —_ -~ 


Prof SSE BEERY 
201 Main Street, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Deer >: Please send me free and ostpaid your 
» ‘How to Break and Train Horses.’ 


"them 





Name 





Street or R.F’D. 
Post Office. 
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’ Build for permanence. Put a SHELDON Mizer to work Ie 
backache 


on your farm. Saves time, labor, money. Takes the 
out of concrete. Gives you a better job. Sheldon ts the pioneer 
builder of mixers for farmers. Thousandsin use now on farms 
—in every state. Buy aSheldon. Build your own concrete 
tanks, feeding floors, silos, foundations, etc., - a b 
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Do 2 days’ work in2 
The Adapto-Tractor 
makes your Ford a 
‘Traetor and a Power 
Plant. Guaranteed to 
be as represented and 
not to injure your 
Ford or your am | 
back. Agents wantec 

Write for free circular 





FARM WITH YOUR FORD 





Send me your FREE CIRCULAR. 
PRD. «2 6 cess bv en tet en 

Town. . BUAtO.. cccccsscccses 
R. FB. De N@occccccccccs Bok NO... ccccccccccece 


GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. F, Geneva, O. 











High or low 
or narrow tires. 
running gear. 


FARM WAGONS 


Wagon parts of all kinds. 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Street. Quincy, 


wheels—steel or wood—wide 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Write 
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The “U.S.” 
Walrus 





Wash them clean-slip them off 


The most convenient overshoes you ever wore 


LEANED with a dash of 
water while they’re still on 
your feet—buckled or un- 


buckled in an instant—warm and 
water-tight always— 


That’s why farmers everywhere 
are buying the U. S. Walrus. You 
need a pair for dozens of odd jobs 
around the farm. 


You slip the U. S. Walrus on 
over your leather shoes—and push 
it off with your toe when you’re 
through. Its warm, fleecy lining 
keeps your feet comfortable in the 
coldest weather. 


Wherever you go — tramping 
through snow or splashing through 
water—the U. S. Walrus gives you 
perfect protection. And then at 


your doorstep—no matter how 
muddy they are — a moment’s 
rinse at the pump or faucet washes 
their smooth rubber surface clean. 


Made by the oldest and largest 
rubber manufacturer in the world, 
the U. S. Walrus is built to wear. 
At the very points where ordinary 
overshoes are weakest, the U. S. 
Walrus has been made strongest. 
Every point of strain is heavily 
reinforced. Ask your dealer to 
show you a pair! 


Backed by 74 years of experience 
— the “U.S.” Boot 


U. S. Boots have all the wear 
and comfort which the accumu- 
lated improvements of 74 years 
have given them: 
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*U. S.’* Boots—Reinforced 
where the wear is hardest. 
Made in all sizes and styles— 
Hip, Half hip and Knee. In 
red, black and white 


1. The Sole—Five soles in one, 
all of the finest rubber. 


2. Back of the Heel—Every 
step you take puts a strain on the 
seam in back. At this point every 
U. S. Boot is reinforced with ten 
thicknesses. 


3. The Toe—Has three heavy 
layers, a special toe-cap, and an 
extra sheet of highest quality rub- 
ber on the outside. 


4. The “bend” in front—A 
boot has no lacing in front to 
“give” as you walk. Every step 
you take the rubber bends and 
buckles. Six heavy thicknesses 
give long wear to U. S. boots at 
this point. 


Other types of “U.S.” Footwear 


—built for rough service 
U. S. Bootees lace on over the sock 


“U.S.” Bootees 
—Worn over 
the sock like 
a leather shoe. 
An all-rubber 
surface, easily 
washed off. 
Two styles, 
high and low. 
In red, black 
and white 
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like a leather shoe. You can wear 
them all day long in mud and 
water—your feet will stay dry and 
comfortable. 


U. S. Rubbers include a wide 
range of models, in light and heavy 
styles—for men, women and 
children. 


The U. S. line of footwear has 
a type for every need—arctics, 
rubbers, “‘overs.”” Every one is 
backed by over half a century of 
experience. The rubber comes 
from our own plantations—the 
whole process of manufacture is 
supervised by experts. 

Always look for the U. S. Seal 
—it means solid wear and long 
service for your money. 


United States Rubber Company 


Look for this seal @ on all U.S’Footwear 
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THE WORLD LOVES A SHORTHORN 
Continued from page 62 

the firm name of Weaver and Garden 

owners of Uppermill Farm. The get of 

Villager have been famous winners at 

recent Internationals. 

W. H. Dunwoody, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, bred good cattle that occupied a 
prominent place at earlier Chicago shows. 

The firm name of Carpenter and Ross, 
Mansfield, Ohio, as heoudens of good show 
cattle appears first among the first four 
prize winners in 1905. Since that time no 
name appears oftener. In the hands of 
Carpenter and Ross the name of Avon- 
dale, a son of Whitehall Sultan has won 
fame; and Avondale is considered the 
greatest producing son of Whitehall 
Sultan. 

No attempt is made in this article to 
name all the breeders who have produced 
prize winners at the International. The 
list is a long one and include among others 
Herr Bros. & Reynolds, Lodi, Wisconsin; 
F. O. Lowden, Oregon, Illinois; C. A. 
Branson, Cadiz, Ohio; Fox and Gallager, 
Oregon, Wisconsin; Elmendorf Farm, 
Lexington, Kentucky; C. F. Curtiss, 
Ames, lowa; Thomas Johnson, Flushing, 
Ohio; A. J. Ryden, Abingdon, Illinois; 
Rapp Bros., St. Edward, Nebraska; M. A. 
Wagner, Fremont, Ohio; J. W. McDer- 


mott, Kahoka, Mo.; Owen Kane, Wisner, 
Nebraska; W. C. Rosenberger, Tiffin, 
Ohio; J. A. Kilgour, Sterling, TIL; H. 


Rees & Sons, Pilger, Neb.: William Her- 
kelman, Elwood, lowa; H.C. Lookabaugh, 
Watonga, Okla. ;Courtland Marshall, New 
London,O.; 8. Eliason, Montevideo, Minn. 

The results of the International furnish 
valuable data for studying the influence 
of sires. Since great sires have done much 
to work improvement a brief study of the 
International records of some of the sires 
is important. 

In the get of sire class the get of Avon- 
dale won one of the first four places eight 
times; the get of Whitehall Sultan (the 
sire of Avondale) won six times; the get 
of Villager, five times; of The Lad for 
Me, four times; of March Knight, four 
times; of Glenbrook Sultan, four times; 
of Double Dale, three times; and of Fair 
Acres Sultan, three times. 

The gets of the following bulls each 
won twice: Silver Plate, Best of Archers 
Hampton’s Best, Cumberland’s Last, anc 
Sultan Stamp. 

A study of the influence of Whitehall 
Sultan is interesting. His get won six 
times. The get of his sons Avondale 
Glenbrook Sultan, Fair Acres Sultan, and 
Sultan Stamp won collectively seventeen 
times. The get of his grandsons Straight 
Marshall, Double Dale and Revolution 
won five times, and that of his great grand- 
son Radium won once. Altogether the 
gets of Whitehall Sultan and of the bulls 
either sired by him, his sons or grandsons 
won twenty-nine prizes out of seventy- 
two. There is good reason why Shorthorn 
breeders prize the blood of Whitehall 
Sultan and his sons and daughters. 

Referring again to our thesis that to 
long remain popular and marketable, com- 
mercial products must be economically 
efficient, let us briefly study the achieve- 
ments of Shorthorns in an effort to learn 
if the popularity of Shorthorns is founded 
on utility. 

If Shorthorn cattle are not useful, corn- 
belt farmers have been mistaken and have 
misjudged values. 

At the outset, what does the practical 
farmer who must make cattle pay, desire 
in the cattle he produces? He wants in 
beef cattle good gainers on grass, and 
good finishers in the feedlot. The average 


farmer also desires cows that can either 
nurse a calf well or furnish the family with 
milk he Shorthorn cow has these at- 
tributes. Shorthorn cattle lend themselves 
well to varying conditions and have proved 
themselves valuable in quickly adapting 
themselves to new surroundings. 


Market reports taken at the leading 
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The Huber Drive Wheel 
Note how the power is trans- 
mitted direct from the bull 
gear to the rim of the drive 
wheel of the Huber Light 
Four. The spokes carry the 
weight only. They transmit 
no power. That means long 
life and perfect service. The 
wheels are especially hich and 
wide of face for work on soft 
or uneven ground. This is 
only one of many Huber 
points of superiority. 


The Huber 


25 H. P. on 
Belt Pulley 
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MAKES YOUR WORK GO 


TIMES AS FAR! 


NE of the big problems of the farmer is to get his work 
done in something like the hours that the city man works, 
so he can hold his sons on the farm and keep the men he hires. 


The Huber Light Four cuts the labor of plowing and preparing 
the seed bed, and of harvesting to one third of what it used to 


be and that means more leisure. It means bigger 
crops because the work can be done on the few 
choice days when the ground is just right. The 
Light Four uses heavier tools and does the work 
more thoroughly. 


But those tractor advantages are real advantages 
only when you can count on them with the same 
certainty that you used to count on the work of 
your horses. ‘Thousands of power farmers have 
known the Huber for years as the tractor “that 
always keeps going”. Every part of the Huber is 
as strong as every other part. And they all have 
been tested and tried by 20 years of tractor build- 
ing experience. Every tractor is backed -by a 
nation-wide system of service branches. 


It does all belt work on the farms efficiently and 
quickly, even to driving a light thresher. 


Write for Booklet--‘‘The Foundation of Tractor Depenability. ’ 


Manufacturing Company 


100 Center St., Marion, Ohio. 
Canadian Branch: BRANDON, MAN, 
Makers also of the Huber Jr., Thresher 
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“THE TRACTOR DEPENDABLE”’ 








Moves like a_ wheelbarrow 


Cuts moch faster than former 
ated by a high power, frost-proof 


ing logs ortrees. Perfectly 
rig. Can be used for belt work. 
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now get the new WITTE 
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Saw to Tree Saw. Saws down 











NOW you can get the latest WITTE Arm 
Swing, Lever Controlled, Force Feed 
Log Saw for — up logs any size. 


where—saws up-hill, down-hill or on level. 
rigs. Opes 


WITTE 4.-Cycle Engine 


Costs only 25 to 50 cents a day to oper- 
ate. Double the powerneeded for saw- 


New WITTE Tree Saw 








For this Complete Log Saw 
F. O. B. Kansas Mo. 
From Pittsburgh Pa. da $e-50 
Don’t buy any Log Saw, Tree 
Saw or Buzz Saw Outfit until 

have seen the new WITTE. 


riced Guaranteed rig on 
the market. Cuts much faster than for- 


any- 


















1616 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1616 Empire Bldg.. Pi Pa. 
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American markets since a year ago last | Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed, They save you money 























November, show that Shorthorns have 
topped the markets more than their share 
of times proving their value in the feed- 
lot and their ability tc finish to a high 
degree. In the grazing sections of Virginia, 
where cattle have been made good enough 
on grass alone to satisfy the rigid demands 
of the export trade, Shorthorn cattle best 
satisfy the demands of the grazer. In 
southwestern Wisconsin where the best 
grass cattle that sell on the Chicago 
market are produced, Shorthorn steers are 
favored. Grazers and feeders advance 
many reasons why they prefer Shorthorns. 
There are more Shorthorns, which makes 
selection somewhat easier. Shorthorns 
are larger and make faster gains. They 
also have quiet dispositions, making them 
easier to handle and better utilizers of 
feed. 

Shorthorns have not won as many in- 

dividual championship prizes at the In- 
ternational, as some of the other breeds of 
beef cattle. This is partly because the 
eneral demand for Shorthorn bulls has 
een so good that breeders hesitated to 
make steers of their good bull calves. Also 
Shorthorn breeders have been willing to 
make a few sacrifices in the show yard to 
meet the demands of the utility farmer 
who is more interested in cheaper gains 
and ultimate profit, than in winning prizes 
by putting on extreme finish at a high 
cost. The high price of $25.50 per hundred 
was paid for the champion load of Short- 
horn feeding cattle at the Denver show 
in 1920. Shorthorn grass fat steers from 
a Wisconsin pasture sold for $19.50 per 
ewt. in Chicago during the fall of 1918. 
A drove of 100 head of Shorthorns in 
Ohio, fed on grass, gained an average of 
406 pounds in five months. There are 
numberless examples to prove the ability 
of Shorthorns to make rapid, cheap and 
profitable gains. 

The milk cows of the British Isles are 
Shorthorns. Over ninety percent of Eng- 
land’s milk comes from Shorthorns. In 
Ireland—rated high as a butter country— 
one finds practically no other cattle than 
Shorthorns. In the Argentine, it is esti- 
mated that ninety-eight percent of the 
dairy products are produced by Short- 
horns. In Ameriea, the call for cows that 
will produce a profitable supply of milk 
and a calf that can be grown into beef at 
a profit, has created a strong and growing 
demand for Milking Shorthorns. Milking 
Shorthorn cows are to be found in many 
of the country’s best dairies. In competi- 
tion with cows of other breeds in cow test- 
ing associations, they have proven their 
ability to produce abundantly and profit- 
ably. 

Milking Shorthorns are all recorded in 
the American Shorthorn Herd Book pub- 
lished by the American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association. 

To encourage milk production, the 
Record of Merit was started with Volume 
1 appearing in 1916. Volume 5 which will 
appear in 1920 will contain all milk 
records made up to date. There are 1,033 
records made by 800 different cows. 

The bull that has the largest number of 
daughters in the Record of Merit is 
General Clay (now dead), owned by L. D. 
May, Granville, Center, Pa. Out of 1,033 
records printed in the Record of Merit, 
220 are for over 10,000 lbs. of milk and 14 
are over 15,000 lbs. Buttercup 2d pro- 
duced 15,608 lbs. of milk and 657.7 lbs. of 
butterfat; Doris Clay, 17,241.5 lbs. of milk 
and 653.67 Ibs of fat; Miss J L Beck, 
14,047.2 Ibs. of milk and 626.45 lbs. of fat; 
Rose of Glenside, the highest producer of 
milk, produced 18075.2 lbs. of milk and 
624.76 Ibs. of fat. 

To promote the interest of Milking 
Shorthorn breeders and to bring before 
the public the good qualities of the cattle, 
the Milking Shorthorn Society was or- 
ganized. This Society does not register 
cattle; and cooperates with the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, in all 
matters pertaining to Milking Shorthorns, 
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HE business farmer using electricity on 
his place can have in a Robbins & Myers 
farm motor an aid of known dependability. | 
Representing nearly a quarter of a century | 
of skillful and precise manufacturing en- 
deavor, the R & M Motor brings to modern 
farms a reputation for constant serviceability. 
With such a motor, churning, grinding feed, 
winnowing grain, sawing wood, running the 
grindstone, pumping water and like farm 
chores lose their drudgery and waste of time | 
and labor. Send for our booklet No. 1132B. 


Robbins & Myers 


Motors 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
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Brass Trimmed Team Harness, $65.95 
Send No Money Just mention No. 67 and we will send the harness C. 0. D., 





biect to inspection. The $65.95 and charges, you pay the 
a ~* after you have received the goods and find them to 
be perfectly satisfactory. If for any reason you would be 
dissatisfied after you have looked them over, return same to 
us and we will pay all charges, Bridles—%-inch, short 
check, spotted front and nose band, brass rosettes and 
long flat side checks. Lines—l-inch, 18 feet, with snaps. 
Hames—No. 93, red steel bound with brass balls, bolt 
style, Cooper’s jointed clips. Traces—1%-inch, 6 feet long, 
double and stitched with Cooper’s jointed clips on_front 
end, 6-link heel chains clipped on back ena. Pads—Heavy 
harness leather, felt lined, row of brass spots on each edge, 
1%-inch adjustable market straps fastened to ring on trace. 
Back Straps—l-inch, with eafe on hip and trace carriers. 
Breeching—Heavy folded, with layer, %-inch side straps 
and snaps. Hip Straps—%-inch, 3-ring style, wide safe 
and row of spots, brass buckle shields on buckles. 
® Breast che gee = baie snaps and ian. 
Martingales—1%-inch, %-inch collar straps. Belly Bands—Folded, with 1%-in ayer, lazy straps folde 
Price a poh and tie straps), $65.95. With 1%-inch traces, $67.95. For 1%-inch lines add 85c. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, which shows a complete line of merchandise, Coats, Shoes, 
Overalls, Gloves and many other attractive bargains. KNIGHT MERCHANDISE CO. Dept. 53, Monroe, Wis. 
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High School Course 
hae ae £128 You can complete 


this simplified High 
years. Meets 
































_ wide tires, make 








School Course at home +p any A Hing easier. We fur- 
cti to fit any axle, 
Send for i TODAY in or grooved tre. 





Dept. H-189 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Two lowa 
Curved Discs. 
1) Quick curve- 
in and wide 
spacing at top. 
Also (2) Steep 
curve, narrow 
spacing at bot- 
tom. 


st ee, aon 


: 8 





Cross section 
of two ordinary 
straight discs. 
Note space (A) 
at top and (B) 
at bottom are 
exactly the 
same. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


UR scientific 
experts know, 
and Babcock 

tests prove, that the 
ordinary separator 
absolutely wastes 
25° of the valuable butterfat when 
skimming cold milk. Also excessive 
amounts at most favorable temper- 
atures. They know that 90% of this 
waste is caused by two thieves hid- 
den in the ordinary straight discs. 


Thief No. 1—is the narrow, skim- 
py spacing between the discs at 
the top. This prevents easy out- 
flow of the cream. Complete clog- 
ging often results when the milk 
is cold, and the cream thick and 
sluggish. Thief No. 2—is the low 
angle of the discs at the bottom. 
This fails to give the extra separ- 
ating action so necessary for ex- 
tremely close skimming. 
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Two tlowa 
Curved Discs cut 
away to show (1) 
wide spacing be- 
tween discs at 
top, (2) steep 
curve and nar- 
row spacing at 
the bottom. 


The Babcock 
tester the 
lowa the closest 
skimming sepa- 
rator. 


Amazing Butterfat Yields 
Due to Curved-Disc Skimming 


To foil these two thieves our 
engineers designed a_ scientific 
Curved Disc with a quick “curve- 
in” at the top and a “steep curve” 
atthe bottom. The quick “curve-in” 
at the top permits extra spacing and 
a larger outlet for the thick, sluggish 
cream. The “steep curve” at the 
bottom multiplies skimming action 
at this point, and positively extracts 
the last and smallest butterfat glob- 
ules. With this Curved design 
even cold milk can be skimmed 
within 1-300 of 1% perfect. 


The amazing result of Iowa 
Curved-Dise skimming is now 
known everywhere. 


A new book describing and pic- 
turing the famous Iowa Curved- 
Dise Separator will be sent free. 
Write today. 





Associated Manufacturers Company, Dept. C, Waterloo, Ia- 


Columbus, Ohio Omaha, Nebraska 
Syracuse, New York 


Chicago, Illinois 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Wellington, New Zealand 


London, England Kansas City, Missouri 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Melbourne, Australia 


Also Makers of lowa Oversize Engines—1°{ to 25 H. P. 


LOW, Curved Disc 


CREAM SEPARATOR 






















WINTERING THE DAIRY HERD 


Good Quarters and Good Feed Are Paid For in Milk Flow 


By FRANK M. CHASE 


HEN the herd makes its annual change to winter quar- 

W ters and winter rations is a good time forthe dairyman 

to try to put himself in the cow’s place and view her 
likes and dislikes as she does. We rightly look upon June, with 
its warmth and abundance of pasture, as providing the ideal 
setting of the dairy cow’s existence; it is then that conditions 
are best balanced for her greatest efficiency. That which we 
provide her in the winter, therefore, must be to a large extent 
artificial. Upon how well are those ideal conditions of summer 
imitated and substituted depends much of the dairyman’s 
success in the winter months. 

The cow, as experimenters have found and every good dairy- 
man knows, is very sensitive to her feed and external conditions. 
As her reactions to feed and environment are promptly re- 
corded in the amount and quality of the milk flow, it pays her 
caretaker to go to some trouble and expense to keep her in the 
right mood for maximum production. To what length this 
man goes to maintain the cow’s morale, incidentally, is a good 
measure of his worth as a dairyman. So far as 
feeds are concerned, probably there is nothing 
that does more to keep the dairy cow contented 
and in the best working trim during the stabling 
season than silage. ‘To place before her twice 
daily a suitable amount of this succulent feed 
is the best available way of reminding her of the 
lush June pasture, while in bringing practical 
results at the pail they are virtually 
equal. 

So long as the cow is on pasture, her 
appetite need give little concern; she 
seems never to tire of this remarkable 
feed. Good silege stands quite as high 
in attractiveness to her palate. With 
the dry grain feeds matters are dif- 
ferent. Cows quickly tire of these, un- 
less their appetites are kept whetted 
by a pleasing variety. Straight corn- 
meal twice every day isn’t relished in 
the bovine family any more than 
among humans. Moreover, it is not 
usual that a ration consisting of only 
one or two grains is very well balanced. 
So, to get both palatability and the 
right proportions of protein to the 
carbohydrates in the ration, let variety 
give spice to your cow feed as well as to ~* 
















not “watering” milk. The simple fact of the matter is, that 
when the milking cow is forced to drink ice-cold water from a 
pasture stream or barnyard tank, a quantity insufficient for 
the body processes is taken. With her body functioning at some- 
thing less than normal, very naturally she will not produce 
milk to her maximum capacity. 

Dairy thought concerning the frequency with which cows 
should be allowed to drink also is undergoing a change. For 
the best results with high-producing animals many of the keen- 
est students of the cow believe she should be able to drink as 
much water as she wants whenever she wishes it, the total 
amount so consumed per day being greater than when she has 
access to water only once or twice each twenty-four hours. In 
this fact lies perhaps the strongest argument for the use of 
stable watering equipment, which is showing a rapid increase 
on the best dairy farms. 

There are other commendable features of indoor waterin 
devices. They preclude the necessity of turning cattle out at a 
in ultra-severe weather; the water so dispensed 
need not be specially warmed by a heater, as the 
storage tank usually can be located in a protected 
position; while by using individual drinking 
bowls the danger of spreading communicable 
diseases from cow to cow by means of the water 
supply is greatly lessened. Good ventilation of 
the cow’s quarters counts heavily in enabling 
her to do her best. During her milking 
periods she works harder than any 
other farm.animal, and so has need 
for all the aid that pure air, good light, 
regularity and kindness can give her. 
The temperature of the dairy barn in 
winter may have considerable range, 
but it Should be kept between. forty 
and sixty degrees. A thermometer in 
the barn is the sign of the conscientious 
attendant. The same may be said cf 
a clock, indicating that regularity in 
caring for his charges is'a part of the 
day’s business. ~ 

While the dairy cow requires a good 
deal of protection from. the weather, 
the dairyman’s efforts in that direction 
should not go so far as to result in 
insufficient outdoor exercise. This is 
necessary to herj health. She should 











have several houiis outdoors every day, 





your daily existence. 

The good feeder who does not nowa- 
days find a place in his dairy rations for 
either oilmeal or cottonseed meal is a 
rarity. This is not because to use one or the other of them is 
necessarily the mark of a good feeder, but rather because these 
two high-protein feeds hold a practically indispensable place 
in feeding the milking cow. Besides their usefulness in adjust- 
ing the ration to a nicety and in increasing its palatability, the 
conditioning effects of these meals should not be overlooked. 
This applies more particularly to oilmeal; which at one time or 
another is pretty certain to have its place in rationing every- 
thing from the weakling calf to the oldest matron of the herd. 

The laxative quality of oilmeal is well understood by most 
dairymen; cottonseed meal is not so loosening. Because of this 
difference, many dairymen who are trying to make the best of 
being without a silo use oilmeal. Oilmeal, of course, is not a 
substitute for silage, but it may supply the laxative effect which 
accompanies the feeding of silage or other succulent feeds. 
This should not be taken to mean that oilmeal cannot be fed 
with silage, which is done regularly on thousands of dairy 
farms every year. 

Increasing and well-merited attention is being given the 
water supply of dairy animals in recent ycars. That the water 
be pure, while important, is not enough. Dairymen have learned 
that the amount of water taken into the cow’s system has a 
considerable relation to the amount of milk yielded. This is 


The silo is a fruitful source of cow satisfaction 
in winter. 


except when the: weather is so severe 
that the exposure involved would more 
than offset the benefits of the freedom, 
fresh air and sunshine of the yard. By méans of covered sheds, 
open to the south, the hours which the animals may remain out- 
side their stalls or stanchions may be materially increased. In 
such a place they may even consume a considerable part of their 
forage. 

With reference to the dairy bull the matter of exercise de- 
serves special attention, as the maintenance of good bodily 
vigor is particularly important in his case. He may well spend 
the greater part of every pleasant day outdoors. A good plan, 
where the bull’s stall can be so arranged, is to allow him the 
daytime. 

To be on the lookout for the prevention of drafts is a winter- 
time precaution making for the well-being of the dairy herd. 
It should be well understood that the dairy animal has not ‘he 
protection against cold of its beef cousin, .and the extra energy 
which the milk-giving cow uses in maintaining her body tem- 
perature may be diverted from the production of milk and 
the costliness of drafts also is registered in the health of the 
herd. Colds and cow pneumonia may result from this cause, 
while many a case of scours in the calf pens has been the direct 
result of an undue sweep of wind thru the young herd’s 
quarters. Overfeeding with milk, milk that is too rich, and 
lack of uniformity in the sweetness, Continued on page 101 





The cows must be kept contented, with good quarters and good feed, before they will keep their owner contented. 
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BEST COWS IN THE MAKING 
After bringing number of cows up 
from calfhood, in the usual way, and hav- 
ling to the usual plan, 


ing them turn according 
I took it into my head that I would see 
if there were not a bett way To be- 
gin with, I bought a call that was sup- 
pos i to have good blood in her She came 
from the herd of a man some of whose 
cows were registered and all eligible to 
have that honor conferred upon them. 
The fath of the c If also was a purebred, 
but | must confess the calf did not at the 
time I bought it show any very great 
sig f distinguishing herself in later life. 

Before I got the calf I adopted two or 
three resolutions One of them was that 
i eT I ad i h ive a wt llbred calf ] would 
take better care of it than 1 had of those 
from rub stock It seems to me this is 
one reason why purebred stock as a rul 


turn out better than common cows. Ws 
are more 
stor Then, too, I decided that I would 
be regular in the times of feeding, and, 
finally, that I would feed warm milk both 
summer and winter. I was led to make 
this latter determination from the fact 
that an old man on an adjoining farm 
never failed to have fine calves, and he 
warmed the milk he fed year in and year 


out 


Now, when I was ready to begin my | 


'LETZ MANUFACTURING CO., 201 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 


campaign for the better cow, I made a 
change in the calf’s bill of fare. It hac 
been having calf food with no milk. I be- 
gan feeding milk. The response was good. 
It was not long before the calf began to 
kick up itsheels. Before that the bleat 
was the most noticeable thing about the 
little thing. As I say, I gave the milk 
warm and kept it up right through the 
season. No matter whether the mercury 
was up or down the big iron kettle went 
on the stove and the milk was warmed. 
In a great measure I think my success 
was due to that one thing—warming the 
milk 

For another thing, I gave the calf hay 
to nibble on. That is what calves have 
teeth for—that and to chew folks’ fingers 
when teaching them to drink milk! I have 
made it a rule to cut my grass while the 
juice is all in the stalk and not wait until 
this has turned to woody fibre, as will be 
the case later in the season Grass cut 
then an ] properly cured 18 the finest feed 
of that kind any stock can be fed. It is 
like canning maple syrup to capture the 
sweet juice early in the season and store 
it away in a dried state for feeding later. 
The calf liked that hay greatly and grew 
faster than ever. It did more now than 
kick up its heels; it made a jug-handle of 
its tail and acted in every way as if it 
really cared to live. Every indication of 
that sort was to me like bread to a starv- 
ing man. I thought I was on the right 
track. My best cow was coming—and | 
knew it! 

To make success still more certain I 
made it my rule to keep the calf’s pen dry 
I am sure the most of us are not as careful 
as we might be in this respect. It is won- 
derful how soon a calf will soil a bedding 
of the finest straw. It quickly becomes 
foul and insanitary. Instead of doing 
well, a calf kept in that way surely will 
go back, if it lives at all : 

On a shelf near the calf I had a brush 
and comb and I used them everv dav 
Two good things came from that. <A 





ipt to do better by that kind of | 


Ground STALKS 
Buy The Mill! 


10° more feed value reclaimed from 
crops! That is the result of using the 
Letz DIXIE Feed Mill! The proceeds 
from 5 acres of ground corn stalks alone, 
pay for it outright. One of the biggest 
money-makers on the farm. Write, quick, 
for full details. 


Cuts—Re-cuts—Grinds— Mixes 

All in one operation! Revolutionizes 
|feeding. Salvages all waste. Enables 
| you to utilize every vine, leaf and stalk 
}grown. It’s a mixed feed factory on the 
farm. The only mill of its kind in America. 
| Handles everything. Cuts and re- 
|}cuts corn fodder and ear corn—grinds 
clover, alfalfa hay, velvet and soy beans, 
-_ and peanuts—vines, pods and all; 

c<affir corn, maize, sorghum, cotton seed, 
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11 Sizes 
22 Styles 
1-2to40H. P. 
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oats, rye, wheat, barley, millet, flax— 
cuts, grinds, mixes them into a valuable 
balanced ration easily worth $40.00 a ton. 

Unbeatable in fine-cutting, light run- 
ning, capacity, durability. Hundreds of 
thousands of Letz users say so. Don’t 
wait. Get these extra profits NOW. See 
your Letz dealer at once. 


FREE ¢ Catalog and SCIENTIFIC FEED- 
*ING BOOK. Help that every 


feeder needs NOW. Write quick. 





America’s Leading Feed Mill 


Wholesale Distributing Houses in 46 States insure prompt service through Letz dealers everywhere. 











Genuine Leather proor 
Shoes for $ Ai 98 


Here's where we do the“Henry 
Ford act.” 
life out of shoe prices. These shoes 


DAIRY 


We've slashed the 








































are built to stand hardest farm use and abuse. A 
stout, splendidly made farm shoe sent st- 
for $4.98. Made of extra strong dark brown 
ather, specially treated to resist barnyard acids. 
Heavy oak sole—brass nailed and double stitched. 
Solid leather heel, brass clinched fastened. Grain 
leather inner sole. Solid leather counter. Full dou- 
ble toe vamp. Full gusset. Extra wide Munson 
last. Sizes 6 to 10%. 


Satisfaction Absolutely 
G Act ick if you t 

uaranteed a pair. This ° or is lim- 
ited. Remember—you must be satisfied that you 
have gotten a wonderful bargain—or we will refund 


your money. Send Order—with size needed— 
today. Ask for Catalog No. 2893 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Also get our offer on Paints, Roofing,CreamSe para- 
tors, Sewing Machines, Congoleum Floor Cover- 


es our \ tng, Chomicel Jadesr Smee Car as Saeshere, 
Ou Heaters, Washing Machines, mographs, 
& catalog Stoves, Ranges, furnaces and Kitchen Kabinets, 


PS Cel Ceviite vse 


You have got to 
be satisfied that you 
have saved money on 
these shoes—or you get 
your money back. 





ket Direct to You" 



















I TEACH BY MAIL 


WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK ROCURED- 


* “How to Become aGood Penman” 

and beautiful specimens. Your | A comprehensive, experienced, prompt service for the protection 
, ne Sit os . > and development of your ideas »klet of information, advice and 
name elegantly written on a card if you enclose stamp Write for form for disclosing idea, free on request. RICHARD B. OWEN. 


it today, F.W. TAMBLYN, 412 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. | 35 Owen Bide., Washington, D. C. or 2276-0 Woolworth Bidg..8.Y 
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clean skin makes the calf feel better and 
helps it to use the feed given it to better 
advantage. Every animal breathes 
through the pores of the skin, if it can. 
When the pores are all stopped, the send- 
ing out of impure air is hampered and 
the taking in of good pure air is checked. 
A calf will eat less with its mouth if it 
has more to eat through the skin. 

And that calf made my best cow. I 
give the calf credit for doing its part; but 
will you bear with me if I take a little bit 
of the credit to myself? I did my best 
for the calf, and it paid the best of any- 
thing in that line I ever did.—E. L. V. 
DAIRY COWS NEED PLENTY OF 

WATER 

The “individual drinking cup” for 
dairy cows is not to be viewed from the 
same angle as is the case with human 
beings. It is not primarily a matter of 
hygiene or better sanitary equipment. 
If communicable disease of a sort that 
might be spread thru the use of a com- 
mon drinking fount be present in a herd. 
it will be in all probability passed from 
animal to animal regardless of the stan- 
chion cup. The chief idea is to supply 
cows with plenty of water at a time when 
it is not possible for them to have access 
to the watering tank. 

The failure to supply cows with plenty 
of water is responsible for many a poor 
milk yield. Milk is largely water, re- 
gardless of all the pleasantries that have 
centered about the dairyman’s pump. A 
cow must have water in sufficient quan- 
tity to produce milk just as a steam 
engine must have water with which to 
make steam. It is shortsighted dairy 
economy which skimps on one of the least 
expensive of the many essentials that 
contribute to the making of milk thru 
processes that center in the bovine 
anatomy. A Wisconsin dairyman, whose 
pump got out of order, was unable to 
supply drinking water in the stanchion 
cups in his stable for about a week. Milk 
production from his herd fell off 3,700 
pounds, representing a loss of over $100. 
An Illinois dairyman, whose equipment 
did not include stanchion cups, tried the 
experiment of giving his cows an extra 
drink of water while they were in the 
barn. In five days his cows were making 
six cans of milk daily instead of five. The 
extra labor was well spent and showed a 
handsome profit. 

High producing cows in particular need 
a great deal of water. Experiments have 
shown that for each 100 pounds of milk 
produced some cows will consume from 
twice to almost three times this weight 
of water.—O. V. 


A NEWSBOY FEEDING CONTEST 

If you are interested in advertising 
milk with the idea of increasing the con- 
sumption and gaining a wider outlet for 
your product, pay attention to what is 
being done in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
The league of milk producers in Hampden 
county has induced thirty-five boys, all 
members of the Springfield newsboys’ 
union, to take part in a milk-drinking 
contest. The boys will be divided into 
two groups and detailed scores kept on 
the groups and on the individuals. The 
score cards will be posted in the windows 
of the city newspaper offices where the 
public may see how the boys are gaining 
as a result of getting a quart of good rich 
milk a day. 

Can you think of any other way that 
is better for stimulating interest in milk, 
or for demonstrating its value as a food 
for children? The producers and dis- 
tributors are confident that the results 
will not reflect against the efficiency of 
the product of the cow.—C. E. G. 


You may be able to inform some one 
who has given you information. Exchange 
ideas, if you have them, and both may 
be benefitted thereby. 
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y Cow, the saangey Cave 
6 2 
is the Business 
She’s the cow that will convert her feed of n and 
fodder, into pails of milk. uate 
Remember, the better the appetite, the greater the food 
consumption, the greater the milk production. Hence, 
health, a stron onge and good digestion are the 
a 


absolute essentials of a big milker. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonie 


Keeps Cows Healthy it Makes Cows Hungry 


It contains Nux Vomica, that greatest of all nerve tonics. 
It whets the appetite, brightens the eye and invigorates 
the system. It contains Quassia, that bitter stomachic tonic 
that produces erect. It contains Iron that helps to re- 
plenish rich red blood, so essential to a cow in mi 

Lastly, but just as important is it—it contains Laxatives 
and Diuretics, that cause the kidneys to filtrate and the 
bowels to operate regularly, so as to throw off and carry 
off the waste material. There is no clogging of the system 
where Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is fed. 

Good alike for cattle, horses, hogs and sheep. It keeps 
animals healthy, the whole herd thrifty. It expels worms. 
Always condition your cows for calving with a course of 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before freshing. 

_ Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is compounded strictly on scientific 
lines. You buy it according to the size of your herd. Tell 
your Gover how many cows you have. He has a package 

o suit. We guarantee good results in the milk pail. 


25 Ib. Pail, $2.50 100 Ib. Drum, $8.50 
Except in the far West, South and Canada, Smaller packages in proportion. 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
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EPARATOR. 


Thousands in Use fizing splendid sat- 


vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy ing, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $24.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
ty pa a, which —r— p- our ap A" 
large capacity machines, Bow]isa sanitary marvel an embodies a test 
im nis, Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
ang generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whetber dairy is large or small, do not fall to get our great offer, Our richly illustrated catalog, sent 
free on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream separators. Western 
orders filled from Western points. Write today for catalog and see our big money saving proposi- 


American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N. Y. — 


ae le 

DENCE of CONCEPTION BLANK. Send 

a a for preteh and <pqauigten for our 

patentable na Free. 

Hicrest Rererences. , — at, REASONABLE TERMS: 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. 764 Ninth, Washington, D. C, 
















and expense and 
give a Ford Auto to 


men tointroduce poultry and stock compounds. 
IMPERIAL CO., D-11, PARSONS, KANSAS 
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Yes—fift a day. How? 
Readtheletter below. 





“*More Eggs’ Tonic is a Godsend,” writes 
Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of Boston, Ky. She adds, 
“I was only getting 12 eggs a day and 
now I get 50.” Give your hens afew cents’ 
worth of “More Eggs”, the wonderful e 
producer, and you will be amazed and 
delighted with results. 


Packages 


id OD 


at profit maker, simply 

write a post card or letter to E. J. Reefer, ¢ the 

amy! expert, and ask for his special $2.00 offer, 
1, 





If you wish to try this 


pares. 00 packages Free. Don’t send an —y" 
Mr Reefer will send you five $1.00 packa 
“More E is * You pay the postman upon de = 
only $2 the price wy = two packages, ce. the th ~ ho 
extra packages being free. ili 
Merchants Bank of Kansas City, Mo., 4. 4 
if you are not absolutely satisfied, your $2.00 will 
be returned at any time within days—on re- 
quest. No risk to you. Write today for this 
special free offer. 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of “More Eggs” 


“More Eggs” Paid the Pastor 
I can’t express in words how much I have been bene- 
fited by “‘More Eggs." I have paid my debts, clothed 
the children in new dresses, and thet is ‘net all —1 paid 
my astor his dues. I sold dozen last week, 
dozen, me some had 1 dozen 
a3 LENA McBROON, Woodbury, Tenn. 
"1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 

The ‘More Eggs’ * Tonle did wonders for me. I had 29 

hens when I sei the tonic and was getting five or six e 
e day. April lst I bad ores i he I never saw the — 
CKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


160 Hene—-1500 Eggs 
I have fed two boxes of ‘‘More Eggs"’ to my hens and 
I think they have broken the egg record I have 160 White 


Leghorns and in exac A aoe 1 got 125 dozen eggs. 
. PATTON, Waverly, Mo, 


Send No Money! 


Don’t send any money; just fill in an 
mail coupon. You will be sent at once, 
five $1.00 packages of “MORE ey ‘ 
Pay the postman upon delivery only $2.00, 
the three extra packages being FREE. 
Don't wait—take advantage of this free 
offer TODAY! Reap the BIG profits 
MORE EGGS” will make for you. 
Have plenty of eggs to sell when the 
price is highest. Send TODAY—NOW! 


3 $1.00 Pkgs. Free 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, 55 21 Reefer Bldg, Kansas City, Me. 
Dear Mr. Reefer: —I accept your a Send me the five 


$1.00 packages of Reefer’s ‘‘More per which I 
agree to pay the postman $2.00 —- a, bri qt the 
five packages, the three extra packages being . You 


ee to refund me $2.00 at any time within 30 ; ooh. if 
all five of these packages do not prove satisfactory 
in every way. 


Address i eeekneeserentees covbessoseteetneeseneiinaal . 
You may send $2.00 cash with this coupon n if you | prefer, 










FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
(Continued from page 8) 

The annual summary of the Public 
Health Service of the United States shows 
that the states cooperated to high degree 
with the government agencies in the de- 
veloping a program of rural hygiene. Last 
year the government appropriated $50,000 
for this purpose. The states on the other 
hand contributed $250,000 to the work. 
Besides direct state aid in appropriating 
funds, municipalities and corporations 
issued bonds or expended sums amounting 
to ne arly one million dollars. Said the 
report: ‘In view of the encouraging results 
which have followed these very moderate 
expenditures, it is felt that a ‘substantial 
increase should be made in these funds 
which go far toward making rural life 
more attractive and healthful.” 

In course of the year there are 8,000,000 
eases of malaria in the United States. 
The estimated economic loss from this 
disease alone is one billion dollars. 

Budget for 1921-1922 Staggering 

In view of the widespre: ad demand for 
lightening the taxation burden of the 
country, Congress will prob: ably regard as 
staggering the budget which was sub- 
mitted to it by the executive departments 
for the coming fiscal year. The grand total 
of the estim: ites—not including deficien- 
cies which crop up always—is $4,653,- 
856,759.36, an increase of $936, 585, 
389.90 over the comparative items for the 
current fiscal year. The Department of 
Agriculture is asking $41,989,384. The 
last appropriation was for $31, 712,7 

How moderate is the demand made for 
the Department of Agriculture will be 
seen from a brief comparison with the 
demands for military and naval expendi- 
tures. The army 1922 estimate calls for 
$692,811,070 as compared with last ap- 
propriation of $392,558,365. The navy 
appropriation calls for $697,515,731.47 as 

compared with $433,279 574 for the cur- 
rent year. This will skew that the total 
demanded this year for the army and the 
navy is $1,372,326, 801.67 or an increase of 
$546, 488,802.67. It is safe to predict that 
these estimates must undergo a very 
radical modification. 

Annual Report of Secretary of Agriculture 

The annual report of the secretary of 
agriculture was submitted to Congress 
and made public on December 10th. Secre- 

tary Meredith prefaced his report with the 
declaration that the farmers have justified 
the confidence of the nation in producing a 
crop which is the second largest in the 
histcfy of the country and that this was 
done in the face of tremendous difficulties 
—the situation being intensified by the 
unfavorable marketing conditions for the 
bumper crop. The stability of agriculture 
is threatened unless the farmer is assured 
“a reasonable prospect of a fair return for 
his labor and the use of his capital.”” The 
secretary called attention to the fact that 
the crop produced when prices of fertilizer, 
farm machinery and labor were abnor- 
mally high, tholarge or than the crop of 1919, 
is worth at current prices $3,000,000,000 
less than that crop and $1, 000 ,000,000 
less than than the still smaller crop of 1918. 

Following are the recommendations of 
the secretary of agriculture: 

Studies in the cost of marketing so that the pro- 
portion of the consumer’s price received by the 
producer and the proportion received by various 
marketing agencies can be ascertained, 

Extension and development of cooperative mar- 
keting work. 

Establishment of a world market-reporting se:v- 
ice to make promptly available comprehensive and 
dependable information as to production, supply, 
prices of, and demand for agricultural camnetllins 
in different parts of the world. 

The consclidation of the Bureau of Markets and 
| the Bureau of Crop Estimates for the sake of 
| economy and greater efficiency, 
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IRIE OAR nee 
For Kids wash clothes 





RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH 


32 INCH 


A yarn-dyed fabric. Outwears 
Galatea. Stands the strain. 


Send for color card to your 
dealer or to 


RENFREW MANUFACTURING CO. 
ADAMS MASSACHUSETTS 
Established 1867 


PEAR LL POLI LEE BRLE LILLIE ELS ES, 
10c to 25c a Day Pays 


Bor the Syxmphonola 
Beautiful models in genuine Oak, Walnut, Mahogany— 
Handsomely finished. Compare tone, construct ion, price, 
terms, with higher priced phonographs. See the sav ing. 

Over 2 Years Time 
for the beautiful Period 
Model here shown. 18 mos 
—2 yrs. on other popular 
models. Convenient month- 
ly payments. Enjoy your 
Symphonola while paying. 


Plays All Records 
Using steel needles, as Sym- 
phonola, Victor, Columbia, 

merson, without expensive 
extra attachments; Pathe 
or Edison Records with sap- 

hire or diamond pointe. 

ecords 70c Postpaid 
Symphonola Records play- 
able on any phonograph 
Contains best of music. Get 
our latest Record list, and 
Save money. 


Beautiful Book FREE 


Illustrates Symphonolas 
in natural colors. de- 
tails, prices, terms, con- 
struction. A "postal quickly 
brings it, Get your copy 
NOW—lIt'’s FREE 
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Exclusive Territory 
WERE YOU EVER OFFERED 
A GROCERY STORE? Yo °* handle 


Sugar, Flour, 
Canned Goods, Dried Fruit, Coffee and Entire line o 
Groceries, as well as Paints, Roofing, Aluminum Ware 
and Automobile Oils, with no rent to pay; pe money 
invested; take large orders from samples. Goods are 
guaranteed and proven quality. Selling experience not 
necessary. Steady, profitable work for “workers.” 
Address HITCHCOCK -HILL CO., Dept. 201, 


Chicago. Illinois; References :Bank or Express Co, 
$13.95 Goodyear Raincoat 
Goodyear Manufacturing = my, 2511 
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¢ eir freinds, one. 
write p_today.— Advertisement. oo ar 


Sales Agents 


tions worth $750 Se KX 4 5 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 156 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 





























Material expansion of the studies of the cost of 
producing farm products. 

Thoro-going scientific study of the whole prob- 
lem of farm labor. 

The making of every feasible effort to aid the 
farmer in obtaining necessary personal credit. 

Broader studies of the methods employed and 
results obtained by farmers in attempts to improve 
their credit thru united and cooperative action. 

The direction, thru thoro-going studies, of na- 
tional thought toward solution of the prob lem of 
farm ownership. 

Increased ettention to land settlement and 
colonization, to the end that the buyer may have 
full and complete information for his guidance. 

An expansion of the studies of life on the farm, to 
the end that the better things of life may be brought 
in increasing measure to the rural community, so 
that strong, intelligent, well-seasoned families will 
not abandon the farming community for the 
city. 

Proper encouragement of all feasible means to 
limit the hazard of agricultural production 
Expansion of the work already begun by the de- 
partment in finding means for utilizing surplus and 
waste farm products. 

A still further spread of extension work among 
farm women, and an acceleration of research work 
in home economics. 

That the nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals be put in 
operation, to the end that this Nation may escape 
once for all from dependance upon foreign nitrate 
fields. 

The appropriation by Congress at its next session 
of funds to continue the Federal-aid road program, 
to be expended under the terns of existing legisla- 
tion, with certain modifications, at the rate of 
$100,000,000 a year for a period of five years, be- 
ginving with July 1, 1921. 

The appropriation of sufficient funds to permit 
the department to cooperate effectively with all 
the states prepared to work with it in preventing 
and controlling forest fires and other causes of 
forest devastation. 

The reforestation of devastated lands within the 
national forests and the enlargement of the national 


forests by further land purchases and exchanges | 


land or timber for private lands of equal 


of 


| value 


A restoration of forest experiment station work to 
the status it had before being curtailed by reduced 
appropriations, and the establishment of at least 
one station in each of the main forest regions of the 
country. 

Action tows ard developing the public resources 
in Alaska by lodging authority in men on the ground 
to act without waiting to consult distant superiors, 
as has already been done by the Forest Service in 
administering the national forests 

Amendments to a number of important laws ad- 
ministered by the Department of Agriculture to 
the end that their enforcement may be more ef- 
fective. 

Authorization of the Seeretary of Agriculture to 
appoint a director of scientific work and a director 
of regulatory work, to devote their attention to 
developme nt and coordination of and 
regulatory activities of the various branches of the 
department and their coordination with similar 
lines of work in the various states 

Appropriations sufficient to permit of justice to 
the amples of the Department of Agriculture 
in the matter of salaries and equipment for work. 


The following table from the report of 
the secretary shows the percentage of the 
total number of persons engaged in all 
American occupations who were engaged 
in agriculture from 1820 to 1910. 


research 


ere a 87.1 
1840 77.5 
1870.... 417.5 
1880... 14.4 
1890... 9.2 
1900.... 35.7 
1910.. 32.9 


With reg: maar to the 1920 census figures 
as relating to the farm life of the country 
the secretary said: 

“‘We may expect for 1920 a lower percentage than 
for 1910. It will not be surprising if the complete 
returns show that only thirty percent of our work- 
ers are farmers. It is true, of course, that increased 
efficiency in farming operations resulting from the 
use of new and better machinery and the applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge has consistently 
lowered the demand for labor in certain kinds of 
farm work and that the labor thus released has been 
the first to yield to the call of the city. 

The need for short time, personal 

credit for farmers is a national problem 
in the opinion of the secretary of agricul- 
ture. On this point Mr. Meredith said: 


“It is generally recognized that one of the 
roblems demanding special attention at this time 
is that of short-time personal credit for farmers. 
In the case of a man who has paid for his farm, the 
supplying of personal credit raises, as a rule, no 
serious question. In the case of the renter, however, 
and of the young farmer who is just starting out as 
an owner, the question of short-time credit is a 
difficult one. In such cases credit can and should be 
based, to a considerable extent, upon character and 
productive ability. To deny credit to the honest, 
ambitious, and energetic farmer because he has 
little tangible security to offer is to lesnen the 
productivity of av ailable capital and to discourage 
a man who, in the future, should be a land-owning 
farmer. W hile the bankers are, in many cases, show- 
ing a commendable interest, the need is for a system 
which will enable the man without collateral to se- 
cure funds for productive agricultural enterprises.” 
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this substance in ready 
form. In addition to 


these, milk contains the 
growth giving vitamines 
which few foods contain in suitable amounts. Milk meets the 
growth needs of growing fboys and girls and converts them 
both mentally and physically into strong men and women. Fifty 
to sixty percent of all under- -nourished children could be brought 
up to normal by the use of one pint of milk per child per day. 
U. 8S. De partment of Agriculture ex- 


THE MUNIFICENCE OF MILK 


Continued from page 12 





perts say, “An increase of underfed may 
children from five pereent in 1914 to 
twenty-five percent and in some dis- 
tricts fifty percent is attributable to a 
twenty-one percent decrease in milk 
consumption.” 

Statements as to the value of milk 
are not based on theory. A few actual 
cases have convinced the most reticent. 
For instance, the students of the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis 
paid no special attention to the use of 
dairy products until in 1911 a herd was 
established in connection with the 
school and milk was put prominently in 
the students’ diet. In the nine years 
that followed the number of sick d: Lys 
among students was less than in any 
one year before. A little mining town 
in Arizona with a population of over 
10,000 people, for a time had access to 
the product of only five cows. The lack 
of milk was directly responsible for the 
death of over one hundred children in 
one summer. 

At Camp Gray, Michigan, eighty 
boys were given one quart of milk per 
day. In seven weeks the average gain 
in weight was 513 percent of the normal 
gain, in other words they gained over 
five times as much as the same group 
would ordinarily gain. Twenty-eight boys at the same camp 
varying in ages from thirteen years ten months to fifteen years 
ten months were underweight in varying amounts from two to 
twenty-nine percent. On the one quart per day diet these boys 
made gains from 265 to 1733 percent of normal. Inordertohave 
definite facts upon which to work the State Agricultural Col- 
lege of New York took ten children in various stages of under- 
nourishment and gave them one quart of milk each day. At 
the end of one month the gains in weight of the children ranged 
from nine to eighteen percent. 

The truth about malnutrition has led to definite campaigns in 
many states. About three years ago steps were taken in a num- 
ber of cities to combat the menace thru the schools. In 1916 the 
medical examiner of Seattle found 














Poster submitted by a sixth grade pupil for 
use in an Iowa milk campaign. 





Jan., 1921 


than among the poor. In 
Chicago the school show- 
ing the smallest percent 
of malnutrition, 16.2 per- 
cent, was near the stockyards, one of the poorest in the city. 
On the other hand a school showing 57.7 percent of under- 
nourishment was in a wealthy suburb. In New York a special 
class was compared with those-from the schools at large. In 
general the specials came from families living in more comfort- 
able circumstances than the others. 
Their higher rate of malnourishment 
before, and proportionably greater 
gains when given the milk diet, cor- 
roborated previous experience that the 
rich are to a larger extent afflicted with 
malnutrition than the poor. 

Records were kept in the Kansas 
City schools for a year previous to 
April 1920. An intensive milk cam- 
paign was then put on. Distributors 
contributed $2,500 to finance the cam- 
paign and dealers promised not to 
take advantage of the situation by 
raising prices. Twenty milk promotion 
films were shown in picture houses, 
changing every two to three days and 
thus reaching 60,000 people. Fifty 
thousand children were reached thru 
talks and demonstrations in the 
schools, 268 lectures and talks by 79 
speakers reached 126,926 people, 2,100 
posters of four different kinds were 
placed in the street cars. The total 
cost of the campaign including litera- 
ture, prizes for posters drawn by school 
children, slides, pictures, ete., was 
$2,256. 70. Distributors reported 33,- 
416 quarts, a 14.7 percent increase 
from the first to the fourth week in 
April. Tea rooms and lunch counters 
reported the use of more milk dishes. 
The parochial schools announced a thirty-two percent increase 
in number of children drinking milk on May Ist. One typical 
public school in April, 1919, before milk was used had th. rty- 
seven percent of its children under-nourished; by September that 
number decreased to twenty-five percent and the following 
February with milk as a daily diet it was only 3.7 percent—an 
eighty-one percent reduction in the number of undernourished. 

In October 1919, a milk campaign was carried on in Clinton 
Towa. As a direct result of that campaign milk was u 
regularly in the schools. Franklin school from January 22nd to 
May 26th reported on nineteen pupils an average actual gain 
of 2.9 sounde. A normal average gain would have been two 
pounds. aw: school from January 14th to May 28th 
reported on fifteen pupils, an average 
actual gain of 2.36 pounds instead of 








many were taking drugs when all they 
needed was nourishment. A plan of 
distributing milk thru the schools was 
started. The result as reported by the 
medical authorities and the teachers 
was “increased mental efficiency, bet- 
ter behavior, better attendance; ane- 
mia and malnutrition have disap- 
peared.” 

Tacoma, in the same state, inaugu- 
rated a ‘‘More-Milk-Better-Health”’ 
campaign about a year ago. Statistics 
show Tacoma school children are con- 
siderably above the average in general 
healthfulness. Only eighteen percent 
of their children indulge in coffee 
drinking, while eighty percent of 
American children the country over 
are topers. But they were using only 
30,000 quarts of milk in a city of 125,- 
000 population and they felt the need 
for the “pep” which milk gives. In 
twenty of the large grade schools of 
the city, milk depots were established. 
Milk was served in pint bottles and 











a normal gain of two pounds. In the 
Buchanan school at venport one 
pint of milk given daily for ten weeks 
to each of the forty-seven pupils re- 
sulted in an actual gain of two and 
three-fourths pounds each as against 
an average normal gain of one and one- 
fourth pounds. Only three pupils did 
not show a gain. Twenty-two drank 
tea or coffee when the class began but 
only five at the close. The school board 
paid the expense and the parents were 
almost unanimously grateful for the 
improvement in their children. The 
example of the school encouraged the 
drinkin of more milk at home. 

I could go on and tell of city after 
city where milk has proved itself es- 
sential to the growth of the child and 
health of the adult. But the results of 
each would be but repetition of those 
before, piling up indisputable evidence 
in favor of milk. could produce 
typical reports from the Pittsburgh 

aches ls, surveys of the conditions be- 
fore the campaign of last March was 
begun, showing how forty-five children 
in the first, second, third and fourth 
grades drink tea and coffee to every 

















was taken thru a straw. Those who S) ae WICT yaa 
could afford it paid five cents, those tw) db duds oA 3b chk 
who could not got milk anyway. Over w3SS \ CPS 
20,000 bottles were given away duri MD) totic 
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the winter months. Milk became the | ote vitae 


fashionable drink and Tacoma teachers 
say they can see a direct relationship 
between milk drinking and better 
scholarship and health. Eighteen per- 
cent of the school children, those who previously did not 
like milk, learned to drink it. Thirty-four percent of those who 
previously drank coffee, cut it out. Tacoma schools are now 
teaching the gospel of milk as the “most indispensable, the 
most healthful, the most economical of foods.” 

Lack of milk in the diet is not so much a case of poverty as 
ignorance. The truth of the matter is in nearly every case 
malnutrition to a greater extent is found among the well to do 


A little eighth grade girl designed the above to 
help sell the gospel of milk to her community. 


thirty-one who drink milk. I could 
tell you of conditions in Des Moines 
where actual survey in a representative 
school showed one-third of the children 
getting little or no milk in the home. One pint of milk each 
school day for three months produced gains in height on all 
the children, gains in weight on fifty-four out of fifty-nine, and 
a marked improvement in mentality. The work in Chicago is a 
story in itself; thousands and hundreds of thousands of boys and 
girls have been found on careful survey, to be physically unfit 
and mentally unreceptive to school work. When placed under 
supervision and given a quart of milk (Continued on page 78 
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HE PAPEC Ensilage Cutter is the efficiency, demand for Papec Ensilage Cut- = 
choice of men who know machinery. ters hasmade the Papec plant the largest ex- i" Mii 
The mechanical principles on which the clusive ensilage cutter factory in the world. iS an 
Papec is built have remained the same for 20 Papec is “‘supreme with men who know.’’ ro 
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The fact that the Papec operates with Jess horse-power gasoline engine operates the i Hy 
power proves its efficiency. Because of this smallest size. Remember, it is guaranteed. =a 
Own Your Own Papec—It Pays if i 
Tell us what kind of power you have and the horse-power, and we will tell you the i ain 
right size of Papec to buy. Write today for catalog and guarantee. Use the coupon. 1! i} 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 173 Main Street SHORTSVILLE, NEW YORK Att 
With our 36 distributing houses the Papec dealer can give you 4 7 
the same service as if the Papec were made in a nearby town iH} 
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PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY, SHORTSVILLE, N. Y. 173 


Gentlemen:—Without any obligation on my part, you may send me your catalog and guarantee; and tell me what size 


Papec Ensilage Cutter my engine will operate. I havea ...... DG i o's es Ht ws 60's So eeE ees htnseebees ooees engine, 
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Our new trade mark! 


STANLEY 





CARE OF THE DAIRY HEIFER 

There is little doubt that for the best 
results the dairy herd should be “home- 
grown.” Of course, there is a limit to the 
possibility of doing this, for it is necessary 
to get out into the market to make the 
5 start. The point which is to be empha- 
& sized, however, is that you know just 
$ what you have when you raise your own 
4 cows. By careful selection, the herd can 
{ be built into a production unit of the 
highest efficiency. Moreover, every care 
may be taken to insure the maximum 












. development of the heifers. When one 
t, considers the important part in the de- 
8 velopment of the herd played by the de- 
s velopment of the calf, he realizes that the Announcement 


subject of caring for his calves is one of 
the very highest importance. 

The first attention should be to the 
prenatal care of the calf. Before ever the 
ealf is born much may be done to either 


ITH the purchase by The Stanley Works of 
The Stanley Rule and Level Company a 
new trade mark, as above shown, has been estab- 
lished. In the future *+ wi'l be stamped upon de- 


help or binder its development into a val- »ndable 

uable animal. The cow should always dept re 

have at least six weeks or two months 

rest before she freshens. By drying her Wrought wanes Hardware 
$$ and = — 


off this long before calving you are able 
to give her digestive system a rest and 
she can be better prepared for the work 
she must do during the ensuing year. 
The importance of this rest period i _ not 
appreciated by many people. was 
asked just the other day oo it i true 
that a cow which freshens without being 
given a rest period fails to produce her 
maximum. The reduced milk production 
at least was evident to the owner. How- 
ever, the calf was, without doubt in my 
mind, also reduced in vite ality and vigor. 
I took opportunity to explain the idea 
that while the reduction in milk yield 
was evident, the less evident reduction 
in vitality and condition of the calf was 
as much to be regretted, even more to be 
regretted in the case of fine animals. 
During the rest period, before partu- 
rition, the cow requires only such food as 
will maintain her in topnotch condition. 
Of course, assurance must be had that the 
unborn calf is obtaining the required 
nourishment. Cooling, laxative feed- 
stuffs should be supplied. Only the grain 
necessary to proper maintenance should 
be fed. The best grains for use as occasion 
demands are bran and some oats. If “vnymareeryitnn ye. 
Pr { Lat) a Va 
the cow is much below condition, you : : 
may feed a very little corn. If it is ab- rn 3 


solutely necessary to build up the cow’s 5 


condition by feeding corn or other fattening 
AS OOD intentions long deferred are 


and heating feeds, build up gradually. 
If it is possible for the cow to be on oft neglected 


pasture, conditions will be much more 
conducive to the welfare of both cow and 
calf. Little other feed than that obtained 
from the pasture itself will be required. 
In the winter, corn silage will best provide 


Carpenters’ Tools 
which will be manufaetured under the name 





Main offices and plants: 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Branch offices: 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle | 
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The erection of a final tribute to our loved ones should be gi 
prompt attention. The esteem in which they were held should 
be evidenced by a fitting memorial. 


sere ts 








the bulk of the feed, together with plenty Care should be taken, however, to select a material which is not 
; of clover, alfalfa or other legume hay. only beautiful, but which can retain forever its original beauty. 
‘i The winter ration should be supplemented : , ‘ 
a by grain. Even in the winter avoid the GEORGIA MARBLE possesses this attribute. It is formed of 
use of corn and feeds which are binding tiny overlapping crystals, making it non-absorbent and giving it 
q to a greater or less degree. Timothy and the essential qualities of beauty, strength and durability. 
cottonseed meal are examples of these Its beauty and evenness of texture and its adaptability to design, 
} indesirable a For a a during makes GEORGiA MARBLE the ideal monumental material, 
the rest period, if it comes in the winter, 
" use some such combination as ground Vous Goats vail ee en et ane 
4 oats, three parts; wheat bran, two parts, 
f ind oil meal one part. "Be GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY | 
» A few days before the calf is born, the Tate, Georgia | 
feed should still be further reduced and | 
, special attention paid to preserving the 
laxative conditions. (> RB i EF, 
Immediately after freshening the cow 














should begin to receive a larger amount 
of feed until in a month or so she -is on/ 
full rations. | Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed. They save you money 
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SUCCES 


Now, as to the calf. The calf should 
receive the first milk, or colostrum, as it 
is called, during its first three or four di Lys 
of life. "This is laxative in its nature and 
is of great help in keeping the calf in good 
healthy condition. For this reason it is 
probably best to leave the calf with the 
cow for these first few days. There has 
been much discussion on whether or not it 
is best to leave the calf with its dam, but 
it is most generally agreed that the calf 
will do better if allowed to remain for the 
first day or two at least. 

After the calf is taken away from the 
cow it should receive warm fresh whole 
milk from two to four times daily. This 
should be continued until the calf is about 
three weeks of age, when you may begin 
to substitute sweet skimmilk with a grain 
ration for part of the whole. Gradually, 
as the calf ages, increase the ration of 
skimmilk until the calf is receiving a full 
feed of it. After six weeks of age, sixteen 
pounds daily will be about the right 
amount, if it doesn’t cause se ouring. 

During the time the calf is on milk 
encourage it.to eat grain. A grain mixture 
quite widely advised is corn, bran and 
oats in equal parts, with a small amount 
of oilmeal, or the whole oats and corn 
chop may ‘be fed. The corn chop should 
be replaced by shelled corn in a month 
or month and a half. Cornmeal with 
bran also makes a good feed in combina- 
tion with skimmilk. In fact the feeder 
has an almost unlimited number of ra- 
tions at hand, depending on the sort of 
feed he has. 

At an early age the calf will begin to 
nibble at hay and such forage. Alfalfa 
and good bright clover are excellent 
feeds, tho a trifle rich in proteins. Too 
liberal use of alfalfa will cause scours. 
Clover is better from this standpoint 
and is excellent when mixed with alfalfa. 
Clean bright mixed hay is as good from 
the standpoint of forage as anything else. 
Good corn silage, absolutely free from all 
mold and spoilage will prove excellent 
in small quantities. It provides succu- 
lence in exeellent form, and if the calf 
is started out slowly at first will prove a 
valuable feed. 

When it comes to raising the dairy 
heifer, her purpose in life must be con- 
sidered. An excessive amount of fat 
will not be conducive to usefulness when 
the heifer becomes a cow. Therefore 
feeds rich in protein or muscle builders 
must be fed rather than fattening feeds. 
Much depends on the time of year, of 
course. In the winter there will naturally 
be a larger amount of fattening foods re- 
quired. However, in general, cut down on 
fat formers. 

Liberal feeding of alfalfa or clover 
supplemented by a small amount of grain 
will provide for good growth. If silage is 
available, about fifteen pounds of that, 
seven of alfalfa, and about three pounds 
of grain, will provide an excellent ration 
for the dairy heifer. 

In addition to proper feed, a point to 
watch in the building of a herd is a proper 
water supply. Without water, the feed 
consumed will not be properly assimi- 
lated. Calves like water frequently and 
in small quantities. Another thing often 
lacking is salt, which is absolutely re- 
quired for the best results. It should be 
given to calves and heifers regularly, or 
else be kept before them all the time. 

It is not so difficult to provide the proper 
feeds for best development of the dairy 


cow. All that is really necessary is a 
realization of the necessity for good care 
and then the application of sound prin- 
ciples of feeding. Remember that a 
heifer of known ancestry, raised by proper 


methods, will prove more valuable to you 
than another animal you could buy for 
any reasonable amount. For the best 
cows, raise your own calves, and build up 
your own herd to your own ideals. 

If you do not know, inquire, 
knows everything. 


No one 
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it's Easyto Move 
the CUSHMAN to the Job! 


Don’t waste time and labor moving your 
job to some heavy stationary engine. Move your 
Light Weight Cushman quickly and easily to the job, 


The illustration on the right shows the 
Cushman 4 H. P. Engine, weighing only 190 Ibs, 
Above same engine is shown mounted on hand truck 
—easy to pull around from job to job. 


Weighing only 40 to 60 Ibs. per horsepower—only shane one- 
third what other engines weigh—Cushman Engines are really portable, 
whether mounted on wheelsor not. Remember, one man can lift a Cushman 
4 H. P., while two men can easily carry a Cushman 8 H. P. 


CUSHMAN 


ORIGINAL Light Weight Power 


The Cushman is the origina light weight, all-purpose farm engine. Unusual 
care in design; higher standards in all manufacturing processes, perfected balance, 
refinements in ignition, carburetion and lubrication, enable Cushman PEngines to deliver 


More Power per Pound 


This is why we have been able to build a line of gaso- 
line motors weighing only 40 to 60 lbs. per horsepower, dependi 

on size, yet to secure as much power even more gene 
efficiency than is possible with engines of the old type weighing 
three or four times as much. 


More Jobs— More Equipment 


Besides doing every job that any heavyweight 
engine of same horsepower will do, the Cushman 
Engine may be attached as power drive to 
machines in the field, such as harvesters, hay 
presses, corn binders, pickers, potato diggers,etc. 
Cushman Motors have extra equipment, such 
as Throttling Governor, Carburetor, Friction 
Clutch Pulley and Water Crrculsting Pump, 
without extra cost. Write for the Cushman 
Book on Light Weight Engines. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 


816 North Zist St., Lincoin, Nebr. (318) 








6 H. P. Double Cylinder 
Weighs only 320 ibs, 











ONE YEAR 
















For any Size—Direct from Factory 


. a 
> 
You can now get one of these splendid money-making, labor- —— 

saving machines on a plan where y it will earn its own "ee and - i 
more before you pay. You won't feel the cost at all. ™ 


New BUTTERFLY Separator at 


i 
No. 24 Junior—a light- running, easy- »\ 
cleaning, close-skimming, durable, fully 
guaranteed separator. Skims 120 quarts 

















per hour. We also make four other sizes i Be 
up to our big 800 Ib, capacity machine 
shown here— all sold PY similar low prices and on our 
liberal terms of only $2 down and a year to pay. 5's \s a 
| 23) 







30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! SuAPanrae? 


A LIFETIME 
Against Defects in Material and Workmanship 


You can have 80 days’ free trial and see for yourself how easily one of 
these splendid machines will earn its own cost and more before you pay. 
Try it alongside of any separator you wish. Keep it if pleased. If not 
you can return it at our expense and we will refund your @2 deposit and 
pay the freight charges both ways. You won’t be out one penny. You 
take no risk. Postal brings Free Catalog fo! Jer and direct-from- faces I 
er. Buy from the manufacturers and save money. Write TODAY. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, 2101 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Ilt. 
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Make More Money 
From Your Gows 


You don’t feed and 
milk cows for fun, 


but to make money. Every dollar 
that you can add to what you are 
now getting from your cows would 
be “velvet’’. 


The Dairy Farmer is 
a national dairy magazine 


published to help those who want 
to make the most money from their 
cows. It is up-to-date, interesting 
and practical—not edited by city 
writers, but by authorities on 
breeding and feeding dairy cattle 
and the care and marketing of 
dairy products. The publishers of 
The Dairy Farmer successfully con- 
duct their own dairy farms, and 
edit the magazine from practical 
experience, rather than theory or 
hearsay. 











The Dairy Farmer is the big 
national dairy magazine that 
leads in organization work of 
dairy farmers and fights for 
better prices and better mar- 
keting methods of dairy 
products. 


More than 100,000 9. :¢, ,best 


feeders, and dairy farmers of American are 
subscribers of The Dairy Farmer. It is 
SS twice a month and each issue is 
ull of good things to help dairy farmers 
make money. Each issue contains some- 
thing that will help you make money. It’s 
a magazine for the business farmer. 


Managi Edito' 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, sing Paitor 


Farmer, has judged more dairy cattle than 
any other man in America. For years he 
has judged at the big national shows and 
state fairs. He haa lectured on dairying 
in every state in the union. “Van Pelt's 
Cow Demonstration” ig his life work on 
cattle judging, put in picture and print. 
This book is used by agricultural colleges 
and schools everywhere One hundred 
thousand copies have gone to our leading 
cattle breeders and farmers, who use it as 
a guidein selecting cattle. It is written 
and illustrated so plainly that a boy or 
girl can understand it and from its study 
become expert cattle judges. We have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from men who 
say they would not take $10 for this book. 


Van Pelt’s great book, ;-'"°)",7° 
, Feed The 

Dairy Cow” is a whole library on this 
important subject It tells how to feed 
for profitable milk production, how to 
ike the best use of all the various grains 
grown on your own farm—in fact, every- 
thing you want to know about feeding 


dairy cattie 











to read The Dairy 
We want you Farmer and one or 


both of these great books, for we know 


they will help you to make more money 
f 1¥ r Ww Regardless of what other 
reading you have, you can profitably add 
this practical and authoritative dairy 

l atur 

Here are the best offers we know how to 
mak We are sc sure that you will be 
pleased that we say Send us your order | 
and any time you want your money back, | 
we will send it without question 

The Dairy Farmer, one year......$ .50 


The Dairy Farmer, three years and 
“Van Pelt'’s Cow Dermonstra- | 
tion” . $1.00 

The Daily Farmer, five years and 
both dary books described 


a bo ve 


$2.00 








| 
| 
SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY TO | 


Pairy Farmer 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


suc 





|exhibits in stores, 


THE MUNIFICENCE OF MILK 
(Continued from page 745) 

each, daily, the results were astound- 
ing. One boy weighed eighty-six pounds 
who should normally have weighed 134 
pounds, yet he went over the top in 
thirteen weeks. Most of the children were 
up to normal in six to eight weeks. 

More recently under the direction of the 
Dairy Division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and extension 
workers from the state colleges, the mes- 
sage of milk has come back home to the 
country, and the country has been found 
wanting. Investigations carried on in some 
of our best farming communities challenge 
attention, and not only attention but ac- 
tion. Careful studies, surveys of actual 
farm conditions, reveal the fact that 
school children in the rural districts have 
more physical defects and are more un- 
dernourished than city children, and that 
those on the farms drink less milk on an 
average than children of the large cities. 
Surveys in the cornbelt, the garden spot 
of the world, show thirty percent of the 
country children have enough milk as com- 
pared with fifty to sixty percent in cities. 

For the last five years the death rate 
in rural New York has been higher than 
that in New York City. The standards of 
life in cities, in relation to health have 
risen above those of the country. In Iowa 
only forty-eight percent of the club mem- 
bers are using enough milk. Can it be that 
the farmer, who has long known the value 
of milk for his calves and pigs, has not 
realized its priceless value to his children 
as well? But let ussee what figures show. 

In the Portland graded schools twenty 
percent of the children are not receiving 
milk in their diet. In the large towns out- 
side Portland thirty-one percent get no 
milk; in the small towns thirty-four per- 
cent and in the rfiral schools thirty-five 
percent. The average for the state of those 
not receiving milk is thirty percent. One 
small town averaged seventy-two percent. 

That is a hard one to swallow but let 
us see if it is any better nearer home. Six 
counties in Michigan have had rural sur- 
veys. Wayne county is a good dai 
county, let’s take that. Sixty-six schoo 
reported representing 1,114 families with 
3,833 children under sixteen years of age, 
an average of 3.4 children per family; 285 
of these families were selling milk. In 349 
families the children drank milk; in 287 
families there was no milk forthe children; 
4,152 pints were used per day, an average 
of 3.72 pints per family, or 1.08 pints for 
each child. If the adults used their share 
it left .62 pints daily for each member of 
the family. Of the 816 families reporting 
on what the children drank 42.7 percent 
drank milk; sixty percent of the children 
have physical defects; fifty percent are 
underweight; twenty-two percent drink 
milk, tea, or coffee; eighteen percent drink 
no milk. 

In Wayne county the results of the 
survey were printed and sent out as part 
of a two weeks’ campaign. Newspaper 
publicity, speakers, posters, milk bulletins 

odge rooms, etc., all 
were used. One teacher reported an in- 
crease of from fifteen to twenty-five pints 


|of milk per day in the children’s lunch 


| one to two was sufficient. 


boxes. A small town had a committee 
appointed to consider a milk ordinance. 
A milkman reported the sale of eight to 
ten ten-gallon cans of milk where formerly 
School young- 
sters were so impressed with the value 
of milk that they swiped it from porches. 
In Kalamazoo county, Michigan, largely 
rural with a few small towns, thirty-five 
percent of the population got no milk. 
Asurvey in McLean county, IIl., showed 


‘that only about one-third of the children 








from age six years up thru the eighth 
grade drink milk; three-fourths of them 
drink tea and coffee. More children drink 
mi'k in cities than in the country. 

Six hundred and eighty pupils from 
seven schools, five consolidated and two 
district reported in Marshall 


sch ols, 
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CUP ELEVATOR 


Bave lame backs and blistered Save 
which means money with this modern ele 
vator which every can afford. 






PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


INSTALLED 
IN ANY CRIB 














14 Leke St. 
Freeport, iilinols 
Also Stover Samsen 
Windmills HYATT 
Ralles Bearing 











< ~~ a. 
Use it for farm work. Pullford catalog 
shows how to make a practical tractor 
out of Ford and other cars. 
Write for Catalog 
Pullford Co., Box 50C Quincy, ID 
Lump Jaw |-y— te 
Jaw comedy, $2.60 a bottle 
paid. Money back if it 
fails. Send for FREE Vest aloes Veterinars Advinse. De- 
ecri other Cattle and 


ibes Lump Jaw and 200 orse diseases. 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 























county, Iowa. Twenty-five percent were 
using an average of three cups daily, less 


than fifty percent used milk at all, and 
twenty-five percent used coffee. Out of 
ninety families represented, thirty-two 
used the required amount of milk—a quart 
for each child under sixteen years and a 
pint for all members over sixteen years. 
In Madison county there is one small 
city—the rural and city surveys were kept 
separate. The summary follows: 
Cy Cay 


Number of pupils enrolled... ...... 26 

No. using one cup milk per day. ... Mt 4 
No. using two cups milk per day... 7 20 
No. using three cups milk | day.. 12 41 
How many have milk and do not use 





No. hai ‘will ‘use at least two cups 
Onn cnctesccecscdesetacces 91 134 
Notice the poor showing farm children 
make beside their city brothers and sisters 
in the same county. 
Mahaska is a county of wealthy farm- 
ers. ‘In one township forty-eight percent 
of the children were underweight; in 
another forty-seven percent and in a third, 
fifty-nine percent. One community had 
only sixty gallons of milk per day available 
for 500 people. One school of thirteen 
pupils reported none using milk; eighty- 
eight families out of 293 were using enough 
milk. Many could not get it. In Mahaska 
county they raise big crops and fine stock. 
Kansas is proving in her rural schools 
that dairy products will make strong, 
healthy youngsters. In one school having 
thirty percent malnutrition, milk was fed 
twice each day and the children weighed 
and measured at the end of each month. 
When school closed after ten weeks, the 
malnutrition was completely removed and 
none of the children were more than eight 
percent underweight. Out of twenty-four 
pupils in another school not a single one 
was of standard weight. They brought a 
pint of milk each day from home and 
in three and one-half months only three 
were underweight. As is true in all milk 
demonstrations, those ten percent or more 
below standard make the greatest gains. 
It is needless to say that increased 
knowledge of the power of milk is making a 
greater dairy business. There is at least 
100,000,000 quarts increase in milk used 
in the United States in cities where 
campaigns have been already carried on. 
In Detroit the campaign resulted in a ten 
percent increase in milk sales, fifteen per- 
cent increase in butter, and three percent 
increase in cottage cheese. The entire milk 
surplus of the dealers of the city (thirty 
percent) was wiped out at a time when 
people were leaving the city for the sum- 
mer. Such an achievement: had never be- 
fore been realized in that city. Six Con- 
necticut towns having campaigns in- 
creased consumption twenty percent. In 
all cities where campaigns were put on the 
increase in use was from ten to twenty-five 
percent among children besides greater 
consumption among adults. At Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, one distributor of 
bottled milk increased one percent instead 
of his usual slump. Wholesale milk in- 
creased twenty percent in demand. 
Another distributor increased five percent 
in bottled milk sales and a third showed 
three and four-tenths percent gain. Whole- 
sale milk climbed from 1,111 quarts to 
1,851 quarts daily. Restaurant men say 
“‘people drink milk who never did before.” 
The greate st contribution to a nation’s 
wealth is her children. It is their sacred 
right to be as healthy as knowledge can 
make them. Country children deserve at 
least as much health and happiness as 
city children. Rural America must be 
made healthful and attractive if it is to 
continue to be the nursery of human life 
for the nation, Come, let us have another 
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Fifty ‘Years? ‘Success 





glass of milk. 

Note: If you want information on 
starting a milk campaign in your commu- 
nity, write the Dairy Extension depart- 
ment of your state agricultural college. 
Also write the National Dairy Council, 
Chicago, for bulletins, posters and circulars. 















Woodmanse auiy 







Woodmanse Mills Sin 


longer at less cost than any other. 
Get our free illustrated 
catalogue before you buy. 


WOODMANSE MFG. COMPANY 
Box J, Freeport, Illinois 


Run For Years Without 








“Z” Parts Are 
Interchangeable 


Precision methods of manu- 
facture by accurate machines 
make corresponding “Z” Engine 
parts exactly alike. 


The “Z” is equipped through- 
out with removable, die-cast 
bearings. Parts liable to wear are 
case hardened. Replacements are 
easily made—easily fitted—inter- 
changeable. 


Note also these other “Z” features: 
Runs on kerosene as well as gasoline; Bosch 
magneto; more than rated power; clean-cut 
design; long life. 


Benefit by the experience of farm- 
ers using more than a quarter-million “Z” 
engines—call on your nearby dealer today 
and he will show you why you should 
own a “Z.” 


PRICES 
$ 85.00 
135.00 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS — CHICAGO 
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Raise Chester Whites 


the original big gueducens 
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HAVE started thousands of breeders on the road to 


success. I can help you. 1 want to peace one hog from 
my great herd in every community where ready for alre marta ik 
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You Gan Make 


$500 to 51000 | 


a Month Milling 
*Flavo” Flour 
in your community on this New Won- 


derful Mill — no previous milling ex- 
perience necessary 


Bea Miller 


and have a dignified, permanent 
business that will earn you steady 
profits the entire year. 

Grind your home-grown wheat, 
supply your community with flourand 
feed. You save the freight on the 
wheat going out, and the flour and 
feed coming in. 

Besides earning the regular milling 
profits you get the extra profit of mak- 
ing “A BETTER BARREL OF 
FLOUR CHEAPER” on the famous 
“MIDGET MARVEIL,.”’ The new pro- 
cess, self-contained, one-man, roller 
flour mill that is revolutionizing the 
millingindustry. It requires less than 
half the power and labor of the usual 
roller mill and makes a creamy white, 
better flavored flour that retains the 
health building vitamines and the 
natural sweet flavor of the wheat. 

Our customers are given the privi- 
lege of using our Nationally adverti 
Brand. 

6“ ” 


“Famous for its Flavor” 


We furnish the sacks with your 
name printed on them. OUR SER- 
VICE DEPARTMENT examines sam- 
ples of your flour every thirty days 
and keeps your products up to our 
high “‘Flavo” standard. We start you 
in business with our “ Confidential 
Selling Plans’’ and teach you the busi- 
ness of milling and selling flour. You 
can start in this most delightfully 
profitable business, with our 15 barrels 
per day, mill with as 
little as $3,500 capi- 
tal. Other sizes up 
to 100 barrels. 

_Over 2000 communi- 
ties already have 
Midget Marvel Mills, 
Start now milling 

Flavo’’Flourin your 
own community be- 
fore some one else 
takes advantage of 
this wonderful op- 
portunity. 


Write today for our Free Book, “* The Story of a : 
Wonderful Flour Mill.” 


The Anglo-American Mill Co. 
886-892 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Ky 



































“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gates, Disading Seem, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positivel, greatest 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. Nopainting 
or repairs, Guaranteed rot, fre, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Bock 


Get our wonderfully 

low prices and free 
samples. We 6eli direct 
from factory to youand 
save you money. 
for Book No. 55. 



















LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest priceson Reed y-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send oostal for 
Garage book sbowing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO.. 
106-156 Pike S., Clectanett, 0. 


| Samples & 
‘Roofing. Book 
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CIRCULAR MILK HOUSES 
Milk houses of circular design are to be 
seen here and there in the dairy districts. 
Architecturally, they are pleasing to look 
upon. Practically, of course, they are no 
more efficient than any well exevess 


structure devoted to cooling milk. In 
structural cost they will average somewhat 
cheaper than rectangular buildings of 
similar material for the simple reason that 
| a circular floor space of given area can be 
enclosed with less material than a_rec- 
tangular space of the same size. Milk 
houses of this kind are usually of con- 
crete and built either of special blocks 
molded to produce a circular wall or of 
concrete molded into shape by the use 
of silo forms. Where a concrete silo is 
being built, and the forms and materials 
are on the ground, a milk house of this 
kind can be built, of course, at minimum 
cost. Whether built of blocks or of solid 
concrete it is usual to cap the little build- 
ing with a conical roof of molded cement 
quite similar to that used in ae 
silos built of this material. The only dif- 
ference, as a rule, is the placing of a 
ventilator in the peak. The arrangement 
of the cooling tank in the round milk house 
admits of variation, in that a circular tank 
is installed in some instances, whereas in 
others about one-third of the floor space 
is given over to the tank, the back of 
which is flush with the building wall. 
The circular tank, set in the center of the 
floor, is an attractive arrangement, as it 
permits one to approach the tank from 
any point, but the other method allows of 
more freedom of action in handling the 
cans and is really a more practical ar- 
rangement, all things considered. Two 
window openings usually are supplied.— 
‘ 


SEAPORT IN THE INTERIOR U.S. A. 
Continued from page 10 
on the railroads. At Baltimore there are 
200. The sudden overflow from New York 
swamped existing facilities. Port equip- 
ment should keep ahead of the demand 
| not lag behind, otherwise the first overload 
will stop the whole works, When it is 
considered that a vessel of the type that 
would enter the lakes suffers a loss of about 











$2,000 to $3,000 for every idle day, not 
counting the loss in earning power, but in 
actual interest, depreciation, insurance, 
operation, and direct overhead expenses, | 
the matter of a few idle days is a very | 
serious one.” | 

Will the water route relieve rail con- 
gestion? Will it do any injury to the 
railroads? I sent these inquiries to busi- 
ness men dealing in grain, meat products, 
and also to one of our most prominent 
| bankers in the Central West. I assumed 
| that many of the big grain men, and surely 
| packers and bankers likely were owners of 
railroad stock, if not directors in some 
|railroads. No one feared for the roads. 
| The fact is the roads will benefit by it, for 
'they will haul freight to lake ports in- 
stead of to three or four ports on the 
Atlantic coast. More roads will get a fair 
‘share. Their cars will not accumulate on 
the switches of eastern ports waiting to 
| unload. 

I asked these business men, many of 
whom are shippers to the coast and 
abroad, which is quicker, water or rail? 
Which is cheaper? With almost unanimous | 
accord they say rail is quicker “in normal | 
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Jan., 1921 


Best forEvery Farm 
Use ~, The Guarantee 


bs Proves It 
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Dry Batteries 
Under every condition, regard- 
less of weather, and no matter 
how rough the going Red Seal 
Dry Batteries will keep your 
tractor running at par. 


The Guarantee Protects YOU 


ousands tractor o will 
no other! Best also for farm. engines. 
P= Ke, a 7 yobei I 
c. Stu 
ton genuine Red Seal ‘Batteries. 


Ask Your Dealer 

our p , every dealer’s supply of 
for them by name. Tuteatistisicke 
free to users of Red Seal Dry Batteries” 


Electrical Supply Co., Inc. 


Manhattan 
NewYork—Chicago—St.Louis—SanFrancisco 
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Paint Without Oil 
Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 


Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 

N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 

aint without the use of oil, He namedit Powdrpaint. 
t comes in the form of a dry powder and all that is 
required is cold water to make a paint weather proof, 
fire proof, sanitary and durable for outside or inside 
yainting. It is the cement principle applied to paint 
t adheres to*any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads 
and looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth 
as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 15 North 
Street, N. Y., and a free trial package will be 
mailed to you, also color card and full information 
oon ing you bow you can save @ good many dollars. 
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COMBINATION 
CUTTER 
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Grinding Mill 
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DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 515, Springfield, 


DON'T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PATENT PROTECTION 

Before disclosing your i tion te anyone send for blank form 

— ** to be si and witnessed. 
Patents free. 











e Conc 

Form and informati: n easten 
Originators of the form ‘‘Evide: C tion’”’ 

427 Ouray Building, nce of jashinaton, D. C. 
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times” but some contend that if there were 
a thru water route, the water route would 
be quicker than the water-rail or all-rail 
which are delayed by unloading and re- 
loading. Some feel that the roads will 
handle the business when they get enough 
equipment. Even that will not relieve the 
lack of wharfage. They get it to the termin- 
al market now faster than it can be unloaded. 

Any saving in transportation of export 
grain will be a direct saving to the grow- 
ers because they pay the freight to Liver- 
pool whether their grain goes abroad or 
not Liverpool sets the price on wheat. 

All wheat would benefit the same 
export wheat which means, supposing only 
eight cents saving in freight had been 
made on last years wheat crop, $99,- 
864,800. If fifteen cents could be saved, 
as the boat owner thinks, the wheat farm- 
ers would have benefited by $187,246,500. 

I asked these business men if spreading 
shipping over inland territory by the 
creation of lake ports for export would 
benefit American industry. The unani- 
mous verdict was, yes. Instead of long rail 
hauls to get farm and manufactured 
products to ocean ports the rail haul 
would be shortened, rail congestion pre- 
vented because more scattered, and the 
inland cities would become manufacturing 
and financial centers, thus relieving the 
unnatural tension now existing because 
these are centered in the East. Markets 
for farm products would be closer at hand. 

I dare say the city of New York would 
not suffer, nor would Buffalo, because with 
2,000,000 horsepower from hydro-electric 
7 along the St. Lawrence they would 
nuild up manufacturing within a radius 
of 500 miles of the dams. The New York 
barge canal would be used to the limit and 
the railroads have all they could handle. 

Do you know what the creation of 4,- 
000,000 horsepower by water would mean 
in saving coal? Seven million seven hun- 
dred fifty thousand tons, nearly 260,000 
carloads a year. Coal once used is gone 
forever. Waterpower runs on forever at 
no cost. Think of the cars and engines 
now used in furnishing coal to manu- 
factories and public utilities that would 
be released for other purposes. The coal 
shortage would not threaten the north- 
west as it frequently does now. It is time 
we conserve our coal supply by the use 
of hydro-electric power. 

If space permitted I would give all the 
details to prove that ocean freighters 
could and would enter the great lakes, 
bringing far inland their cargoes of im- 
ports which now arrive at eastern ports 
to be hauled by train to the interior, 
taking on cargoes of goods for export. 
These matters have all been threshed out 
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your favorite 


Champion Spark 


Champion X [ Ford ] 


Champion Regular 


Toledo, Ohio 


You may now purchase 
type of 
Plug 
anywhere in the United 


States at these prices— 
$ 
$ 
Champion Heavy Stone $1.00 ‘ars’ 


Over 30,000,000 Champion Plugs sold this past year. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
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WITH MANY 
PATENTED 
FEATURES 
Formerly Sold for $25.00 
The original and genuine 
Lav-O-Let is odorless, sani- 
tary, waterless. No plumbing 
or sewer connections re- 








in numerous hearings. It remains now to 
urge the organized farmers to get back 
of the demand that Congress authorize 
the appropriations, and work in con- 
junction with the Dominion government 
for the completion of the waterway to the 
sea. No one will benefit more than the 
farmers. No one will in any way be 
harmed by this improvement. The water 
power will take care of the cost. It will 
take many years to complete the job, so 
a beginning should be made at once. | 


uired. More comfort- 
able, convenient and 
satisfactory than other 
Chemical Closets. Large ‘\) 
size—heavy construc- 
tion. Order from this 
advertisement. ree 
trial. Money refunded 
if not as represented. | 
Guaranteed by a $600,- 
000.00 corporation. 
ents Wanted 
Exclusive Territory 


Cyaters Steel 
eocpsratige: 




















TO DEHORN CALF 

Please tell me how to use the chemical 
that is recommended for dehorning calves. 
—N. M., DL. 

When the calf is only a few days or 
not yet a week old, rub caustic potash on 
the toon buttons. it is well to remove the 
hair from about the button and apply a 
little vaseline or lard to the skin surround- 





BEATS 15c GASOLINE 


Starts Car Easy in Cold Weather 
Amesing auto invention. Wonderful 


new tor. Guaranteed to re- 
duce geneine bills from one-half to 
one-third and increase power of any 


motor from 30 to 60 per cent. 


Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Fits any make of car. Put on ina few 


ing it. Then rub the potash on the nubs = minutes. Fords make as high as 40 
until they are raw. Keep the calf out of | giles toe gallon of gasoling._ Other cars show pecpors 


the rain to prevent the potash from being 
washed into the eyes and blinding the 


trial offer. Name your car. AGENTS WANTED. 


AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR Co. 
3156 Madison Street Dayton, Ohio 





calf. Repeat the application twice more, 
allowing enough time between each treat- 
ment to completely dry. Be sure not to 





Agents 


FORD Permanent Non-Skid Chains. 
00 delivered. Instantly on and off. 


‘ 
Big sales. Box A.V., Plantsville, Conn. 





get the caustic potash on your fingers or 
on the skin about the calf’s horn stub. 





Successful farmers appreciate Successful 


Farming. They find it helpful in many ways. 
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Wetitien © 
com ion On 
high grade Indoor Chemt- 
cal Torlets ; the most modern, up- 
to-date home convenience ever devi- 
sed. Write today for our ridiculously 
ce on this scientifically de- 
si and handsomely constructed 
GO INDOOR 
CHI TOILET 
90 DAYS rRes TRIAL 
trings attach o this unbear 
r libersl offer. If not satisfied 
return it and we will pay 
charges both ware. 
ring health, com- 
fort, convenience and 
sanitation to your 
home. Write at once 
Chicago Chemical 
Closet 



































The little matter of 10 ets. will bring 
the Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. 
Pathfinder is an illustrated week- 

ly, blished at the Nation’s center, 
or all the Nation; an independent 
home paper that prints all the 
news of the world and tells the 
. ~ tn in its 28th year. This _ 


We has become 
the World ’s Capital and 
reading the Pathfinder i4 
like sitting in the inner 
council h those who 











ee mold the world’s destiny. 
From the on what is go- ud 
ing on in the world, at the least 


expense of t me or money, this is 
your means. If you want a paper 
in your home which is sincere, 
. entertaining, wholesome, 
the Pathfinder is yours. If you 

would appreciate a paper which 

puts everything clearly, strongly, 
briefly—here it is. Send (0c to show at 
a might like such a paper, and we will send the 
athfinder on probation eight weeks. The 10c does not 


repay us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. 
The Sta,Washington 


° 516 »o 











AMERICANIZING ROQUEFORT 
T is said that Roquefort cheese grows 
better and better as the years go by. 
Since the variety has been known as a 
food for nearly twenty centuries, at a 
rough estimate, it really should be con- 
sidered quite a delicacy today. ,;When you 
pay the grocer for a small piece of it you 
are absolutely certain that it isa delicacy, 
if not a rarity. But, while the dairy ex- 
perts at Washington were working on 
their revolutionary discovery regarding 
the cause of the holes in Swiss cheese, they 
were finding out a number of valuable 
facts about Roquefort, among them the 
surprising ones that just as good cheese 
can be made from cow’s milk as from the 
milk of the sheep and that natural caves 
with rushing winds are not necessary for 
curing, and soon we may have plenty of 
this variety at a moderate price. 

Most of the Roquefort that now ap- 
pears on our markets is made from sheep’s 
milk by the peasants of southern France 
where in one rather small region several 
hundred thousand sheep are kept for dairy 
purposes. The cheese is made on the 
farms and is sent to the great caves at 
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WHY IT WON’T WHIP 

The behavior of cream is a matter of 
frequent speculation on the part of the 
housewife. How many times do you hear 
her say that the cake was not a success 
because the cream would not whip? 
Often the remarks from the ruler of the 
kitchen lead us to think that she sus- 
pects the cream of a devilish perversity. 
But, of course, you know that there is 
nothing in this sort of thing. 

When you get right down to brass 
tacks you find that under certain con- 
ditions cream of a certain kind treated 
in a certain way will do certain things. 
The conditions that govern the whipping 
of cream are age, acidity, temperature 
percentage of fat, pasteurization and 
homogenization. 

Fresh cream does not whip as well as 
that which has a little age on it. The 
lower the percentage of fat in it the more 











age is necessary to make it whip well. 
Cream as low in fat as twenty percent 
may be whipped if aged at a low tempera- 
ture for forty-eight hours. This is true} 
for both raw and pasteurized cream. | 
When the percentage of fat is raised to 





you so desire. Unrivalled 
For Home Entertainment, 
Church, Lodge or School 


or orchestra dance music. The posses- 

sion of a Saxophone will enable you to take an impor- 
tant in the musica) development of your commun- 
ity. It increases your (a a and your ‘uni- 
ties, as well as your pleasure. It opens al! to 
you and affords you many occasions to considerably 
income, even though you have no in- 

career. 


Increase 
tention choosing a musical 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 








Possesses the biggest and most perfect tone of any Cor- 
net made, yet with all its wonderful volume it is excep- 
tionally easy to blow, requiring so little exertion to 
““start’’ the tones, or to keep them sounding, that ay 4 







































Roquefort for curing. The peculiar flavor | twenty-three it may be whipped when 8. FTA, EY Gt the 
is produced by certain kinds of green | only twenty-four hours old. eee Bell is an exclusive and 
molds which are introduced into the in- If the cream has been homogenized - Tri 
terior of the cheese. a (this factor does not concern the farmer’s ree rial—Easy Payments 
For several years the dairy division has | wife) it will not whip so well, particularly | | Yea can order any Buescher instrument without paying 
’ “2 A . ‘ r ! ° 
been trying to produce a type of Roque-| jf jt is low in fat content. Cream to whip home, without ‘obligation. 1 perfectly satished, pay 
fort from cow’s milk that would compare | well should be sweet. The higher the | | £F * 0 es#¥ payments to suit your convenience. 
~ — the apne —< ro acid content the harder it is to beat it toa Saxophone Book Free } hn Ay 
‘i : i + atheson, t nf spec ~ wno < Il light, smooth consistency.—C. E. G. best adapted fer; when to use singly, in quaxtaties, | 
veloped the process of manufacture, wi ———_———— ’ es, or in regular band or <n 
phone Band. It , illustrates and fully d bes 
not say that his product is as good as the A RATION FOR COWS the virtues ‘of each model of the Saxophone Family. ) 
best French Roquefort, there are some} will you please give me a balanced Ask ter your copy of Beck No. 12. | 
recalled Pe no ane that it is comand ) MA : . > = Mention the instrument in which you are interested | 
cheese connoisseurs who say thatit is equal| ration with the following feeds: I have | | and complete catalog will be mailed free. 
in every respect except color. It Is a little cracked corn, crushed oats, ground barley BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. { 
too yellow, a fact accounted for by the} and alfalfa hay. This is for a 1,000 or || Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments ’ 
deeper color of the fat in cow’s milk. aD eee r ' 2811 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
4 Sie thin ah ; ri 1,100 pound cow.—J. W. L., Mont. ; 
n making this cheese ordinary refriger-| ° with the feed you have on hand, if you 
ation was not satisfactory. Conditions| had silage or some sort of root At, to It Pays to Use 
approximating the temperature and hu- provide a succulent feed, you could make d li n But 
—- ty oe —_ | to > almost an ideal ration for a dairy cow. Dan elo ter Color i 
— > — “ — 5 end a Even as it is, a most palatable —— k 
conditioning devise was provided to take Spee. ee wena Add a half-tea- . 
we ~ 4K | with your local prices and therefore have c 
the place of the caves. There were NO| not figured economy into the building of | spoonful to each “ 
caves and it was out of the question to | the following ration: gallon of winter Za 
milk sheep, but we have the cheese just As alfalfa is very rich in protein, it will ‘ cream and out of ol 
ne same. It is now — that be necessary to supplement it with some . your churn comes Vv 
ae aos oe —> nas —— such forage as corn fodder or sorghum butter of golden Ww 
‘re é , ¢ ailv wi . 
simply by putting up a curing cellar, either _—— a oS pores gdp June shade to bring . 
above or below ground, provided with the | ¢rteen pounds, if they will take that much you top prices. , 
needed machinery for regulating the tem- together with a daily grain ration o ' ol 
perature and the moisture. ; three pounds of corn, two pounds barley, All stores sel ‘a 
Last year the government factory at} +. pounds oats, will provide all the 35 cent bottles of -_ 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, made this | )utrients necessary fo- a thousand-pound Dandelion Butter fo 
—— yaw commercial scale, the ane hy cow giving an average amount of milk Color, each suffi- al 
ne a “ry about ten thousand pounc *- | daily. For a larger cow giving a larger cient to keep that ee 
: was sold on the New York market in| —.7i. of milk. increase the ration some- ‘ch. ‘‘Gold | 
competition with imported Roquefort a : es rigintesaey — a 
- and the demand for the American product If ‘corn fodder is not to be had, the Shade” in your butter all the year 
‘. grew steadily. In order to meet the at- following ration will be good: Alfalfa | around. Standard Butter Color for | 
i, es Se ee ee twelve and one-half pounds, free access| fifty years. Purely vegetable. Meets the 
0 3 omestic chees FAs vi Z \¢ . 
fifteen cents a pound, but in spite of the to other roughage, co and - meal|all food laws, State and National. me 
4 relatively low price I am told the profit = an a barley three pounds, oats | [sed by all large creameries. Will not hor 
& on the product was so good that the thin- P , color the buttermilk. Tasteless. off. 
a skinned experimenters blushed when they WITHDRAWAL OF GUARANTEE 4 —J 
took in the money in the name of Uncle We have withdrawn our guarantee from 7 
Sam. This demonstration shows con- the Parker Manufacturing Company of ing 
clusively that only a little educational Dayt = Obie because we are not satisfied pro 
; work would be necessary to develop a good with ‘the way the have handled com- mal} 
/ healthy demand for American Roquefort. | “> s y : f thei rati 
j A New York cheese company is now plaints. " Fo = i on me! oad feed 
making a small amount of this variety on geen Ge rm sap Peele entation pou) 
a commercial scale, but it is made by a wooed eres ar - roe the cote of their one 
7 different process and I have no report on | ™* sae clan . — handise Originally rati 
; the quality of the cheese or on the results osere | ba en t oe aiefonhe “9 le aire of 
that are being obtained in building up a | PUTCHased 1 Ee som 
demand for it.—C. G. —_—a——— —O po 
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FLOWER BOXES FOR THE DAIRY 
Beautifying the farm is often only a 
question of a little thought and very 
little exnense. The average dairy barn 
is lacking: in those things that please the 
eye and vhe olfactories, but something 
can be done avout it, as some dairymen 
have proved. One man makes a rose 
arbor of the framework that supports 
the overhead track leading from the barn 
to the manure pile, and here is another 
who has placed window boxes in all the 
windows on one side of the barn, and has 
flowers with plenty of fragrance. Quick- 
growing vines are planted among the m, 
and by trailing over the wall add much to 
the ple asing effect. After a visit to such a 
farm the customers would be sure to drink 
the milk with a great deal more relish.— 
» E. G. 


THE VALUE OF SKIMMILK FOR 
FEED 

What is skimmilk worth for feed? This 
— is one we hear asked repeatedly 
by feeders. Gurler’s rule is one which has 
been given in answer sometimes. By 
Gurler’s rule, one hundred pounds of 
skimmilk are worth one-half the price of 
a bushel of corn for pork making. How- 
ever, the animal husbandry workers at 
the New York Agricultural College believe 
that the rule known as Hoard’s rule is a 
better one for figuring skimmilk values. 
According to Hoard’s rule, when skim- 
milk is fed alone the value of a hundred 
pounds is equal in cents to the market 
price per pound of hogs, multiplied by 
five; if fed in combination with corn or 
barley, it is worth the market price | 
multiplied by six. It might be said in this | 
connection that milk is worth more when | 
fed to younger pigs than when fed to| 
older ones; also the larger the proportion 
of milk in the ration the less will be the 
value of the milk per hundred pounds 
when returns are figured. 

The following example is given by the 
ollege which will explain the rule and its 
operation more thoroly. 

“Tf hogs are worth fourteen cents a 
pound, a hundred pounds of skimmilk 
would be worth for feeding five times 
fourteen cents or seventy cents, if fed 
alone. If fed with corn or barley, as it 
usually is, it would be worth eighty-four 
cents.” 








HOMINY FOR MILK COWS 

My cow is not producing much milk 
tho she had good pasture the past sum- 
mer. I have begun feeding bran and 
hominy, but am told hominy will dry her 
off. Is this true? What about clover hay? 
—J.C., Kan. 

There is no danger of hominy feed dry- 
ing off your cow. If you are feeding the 
proper proportions, hominy and bran 
make a good feed with clover. A good 
ration for an average cow using these 
feeds, is clover and mixed hay, fourteen 
pounds; hominy feed, five pounds; bran, 
one to two pounds. Increase the grain 
ration one pound for each three pounds 
of milk above twelve. If you can obtain 
some mangels you should feed a few 
pounds of these daily as a succulent feed. 
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Theyre starting right 


with a 
De Laval 



















There are more than 2,500,000 
De Laval Separators in daily 
use throughout the world 





D: AIRYING with a De Laval 
Cream Separator has brought 
prosperity to many thousands of | 
users. No branch of farming is so 
surely profitable as good dairying, 
with its steady cash income every 
month in the year and no waiting 
for crops to mature. 
The De Laval saves cream twice 
a day, 365 daysa year. It skims 
cleaner; produces smoother, better 
cream; lasts longer, and is easier to 
clean. It pays for itself the first ‘ 
year and may be bought on such 
liberal terms as to save its first cost 
while being paid for. There is a 
size for every need. 
There isa De Laval Agent near you 
Ask him for a De Laval demonstration 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


New York, 165 Broadway 
Chicago, 29 E, Madison St. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 








Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 









profitable dairy herd. 
Ask the Jersey Information Bureau for ange 
want and also for “Jersey Facts” and “The 


326-D West 23rd St., New 


THE PROFIT BREED 


JERSEYS produce the best milk earlier, longer and most econom- 
icaliy. They thrive underall conditions, arealways willing to work, 
and breed true to type. Jerseys save you many years in building a 


ey to Dairy Profits.” 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


An sustitution for the Benefit of Every Jersey Owner 


Cream Separator or Milker 









cow information you 
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BINDS ANY LOAD 


Long, thick hair on your stabled cows catches dirt 
and filth; the most careful milker can’t keep it out 
of the milk pail. Clip the cows every three or four 
weeks on flanks and udder; makes cleaning before 
milking a quick, easy job. Use the Stewart No. 1 

Machine—runs easily, lasts a lifetime. Clips horses 
also. Somplete, only $14 at your dealer’s, or send 


$2 and pay balance on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT eepenty 
Dept. A116, 5600 R It Road m, 













Order 
From 
This Ad 


$2.50 
EACH 


See THAT Swiver 





Lumber, logs, hay, pipe, boilers. Keeps wagon box 
from aprenden ng when loaded: tightens wire fences. 
Holds —lasts a lifetime. Weight 7 lbs. Guar- 
ah t— $2.50 each, delivered east of Rockies. 





vert: ments may 


Pays its cost in week's teaming. Safer, surer, quicker 


than boom pole. Eugene C. Stacy, Manufacturer, TiMin, Obie 
No! She's 


Not a Mooley Fay 


She has been dehorned with a KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER, making her gentler, safer 
and more profitable. This also applies to 
steers. We ake Keystone Dehorners, Bul: 
Staffs, and other appliances for dairy- 
men and cattlemen—all sold on a money 
back tee. Write for circular. 


JAS. SCULLY, Box 101, Pomeroy, Pa. 
‘Bred darge profitable 
“kind ane ~4y eed oe ees, Vas pigs $25. 00 a 
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CONDUCTING OFFICIAL TESTS 


The Kind of Ration that Will Produce Maximum Results 


HE cow that is being prepared for 

an official test cannot do full justice 

to herself unless she has good care 
immediately after freshening. While ex- 
perienced feeders recommend liberal ra- 
tions of rich bone, blood and flesh building 
feeds before and after calving, these ra- 
tions must be of such a character as to 
orevent constipation and fever. Proper 
Cadiog with hght grains and succulent 
feeds is always safer than dosing the cow 
with physic. Constipation not only leads 
to miik fever, but it often causes a rise in 
temperature which results in garget, con- 
gestion of the udder, nervous excitement 
and general weakness. Feed her spar- 
ingly, give her warm water and treat her 
kindly for the first three or four days. 
Leave some milk in her udder until the 
fifth or sixth day after calving at which 
time the danger of the fever will be over. 
Increase the grain feeds slowly as she re- 
gains her normal condition, and do not 
make any sudden changes in the kinds of 
materials used. As a general proposition 
there is nothing to 
be gained by bring- 
ing the cow up to 
maximum produc- 
tion during the first 
thirty days of her 
lactation period. 

While many cows 
have made credible 
records when pas- 
ture grasses made 
up a portion of the 
roughage ration, it 
is seldom advisable 
to depend upon 
pastures forseven- 
day and thirty-day 
records. There is 
nothing bad about 
the grasses, but it 
is hard to regulate 
the grain ration 
when the cow is 
running in the pas- 
ture, besides too 
much energy is 
wasted roaming 
over the pasture, 
and this has a 
tendency to cause 
unusual variations 
in the amount of 
butterfat produced. Then, too, extreme 
heat and the ravages of flies frequently 
cause her production to take a serious 
decline. 

So far as hay is concerned all expe- 
rienced feeders concur that alfalfais the 
standard. A little clover hay may be used 
to furnish variety and coax greater con- 
sumption, but alfalfa should be the basic 
feed. Corn silage is also an ideal feed, but 
beets and mangels are needed to supple- 
ment it. The cow should receive all she 
will eat with a relish of these roughages 
three times a day. Dried beet pulp is 
sometimes fed after it is moistened but it 
is not needed when silage and beets are 
available. Some of the famous record- 
making cows have consumed as high as 
seventy-five pounds of beets or mangels 
a day. These roots should be cut up finely 
and should never be fed after they have 
been frosted. With plenty of alfalfa hay, 
corn silage and roots the problem of mak- 
ing up an efficient roughage ration is 
greatly simplified. Many feeders make a 
serious mistake by neglecting to provide 
a suitable roughage ration and depending 
upon grain feeds to make up the deficiency. 
Such feeding has ruined hundreds of good 
cows, and given many breeders a wrong 
impression of official testing as a guide to 
— them information in blending 
lood lines 
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that will stimulate the appetite of the cow 
and bring her up to the maximum of 
profitable production. In making up the 
ration, always bear in mind that it must 
be buiky enough to prevent injury to the 
cow, rich enough in protein to supply the 
needs of production, and that it must in- 
clude no feed that she dislikes. If she has 
a proper roughage ration she should have 
one pound of grain to every three or four 
pounds of milk produced. 

Cows vary so widely in their likes and 
dislikes, and feeds vary so widely in their 
chemical composition that it is always 
preferable to feed several kinds of grain 
and by-products, rather than to depend 
upon two or three kinds of concentrates. 


Some cows require a larger proportion of | 


protein to carbohydrates than others, and 
some cows produce more abundantly on a 
comparatively light grain ration, especially 
when making seven-day and thirty-day 
records. Some feeders prefer feeds that 
others have found faulty, and some cows 
seem to have a natural dislike for certain 
feeds that are 
pleasing to others. 
Some of the most 
famous cows have 
made ther records 
on rations that 
good feeders 
would hesitate 
about recom- 
mending. One of 
the famous cows 
of her breed made 
her record on 
ground oats, 
wheat bran, 
ghiten, cornmeal 
and a smal 

amount of a 
ready-mixed feed. 
Another great 
record for milk 
production was 
made on a ration 
composed of 
ground oats and 
barley, soybean 
meal, oilmeal 
wheat bran and 
cottonseed meal. 
These records 
were made on 
feeds that can be 
purchased in nearly every dairying com- 
munity, and that may be fed with com- 
paratively safe results so long as the cow 
is consuming the proper amount of rough- 
age. In feeding for official records safety 
lies in keeping the cows consuming an 
abundance of bulky and succulent feeds. 
Records show that some of the leading 
cows of the dairy breeds have not con- 
sumed an excessive amount of concen- 
trates in proportion to the milk and butter- 
fat yeodaced. 

The famous California Holstein-Friesian 
milk producing cow Tilly Alcartra made 
5.5 pounds of milk out of every pound of 

rain, while Sophie’s Agnes, the famous 
Swe cow, gave but 2.6 pounds of milk 
per pound of grain. The reason for this 
is the difference in the fat content. The 
Jersey cow’s test averages 6.11 percent 
while Tilly’s was but 3.15 percent; so we 
see the fat content is to * considered. 
Tilly consumed 5.7 pounds of grain in 
making one pound of fat, while Sophie’s 
Agnes gave a return of one pound of fat 
for every 6.2 pounds of grain. It is ap- 
parent that large producers are most 
economical in their use of grain. These 
cows were fed practically to capacity. 
They could have eaten more for a short 
time but for a year’s record it was not 
advisable. Cows have eaten up to thirty 
pounds of grain daily but it shortens life, 


The most perplexing phase of official} impairs reproduction, and often ends in 


testing tha 


f making up grain rations disaster. Records show a Guernsey cow 





once consumed a pound of grain for every 
2.2 pounds of milk she gave for one year 
but she died before calving again. 

One bit of advice in feeding cows for 
official records, do not add to the grain ra- 
tion so long as you can possibly avoid it, 
for there is always the danger of upsetting 
digestion or permanently injuring the cow. 
Of course, cows that are being fed for 
seven-day and thirty-day records may be 
fed more grain in proportion to roughage 
than when they are on a longer test, but 
even then there should always be a safe 
margin between what they are fed and 
what they can handle without danger of 
going “off feed” or being permanently 
injured. Size, constitution, flesh .c ndition, 
general vitality, capacity sad appetite 
must all be given due considvra‘ion. | 

Successful feeders, men wh~ are making 
the best seven-day and thir’ y-day records, 
feed their cows about all they want of the 
kinds of feeds they like best, depending 
upon previous conditioning for results, 
rather than on any fixed combination of 
feeds. Every cow is a law unto herself and 
prescribed rations are at best merely a 
guide to follow. One of the leading herds- 
men in America recommends a test ration 
made up of 100 pounds of ground barley; 
100 pounds bran; 100 pounds oilmeal; 75 
pounds ground oats; 50 pounds cotton- 
seed meal; 10 pounds powdered charcoal; 
10 pounds salt, for cows on seven-day and 
thirty-day tests. 

In discussing his methods of feeding this 
man said: “I always use powdered char- 
coal in all rations for ‘all animals, but 
especially for those on official test. 1] 
start my cows on ten pounds of the above 
grain ration in four feedings and add one- 
fourth of a pound each day until they are 
getting the limit of what they will eat 
without leaving a scrap. I have had some 
high producing Holstein-Friesian cows 
make 90 and 100 pounds of milk a day on 
but 16 to 18 pounds of grain, while others 
would readily consume 30 pounds or more. 
I am always very onsale whem feedin 
more than 20 pounds of grain per day an 
increase the grain rations very slowly.” 

Official testing is not such a difficult 
proposition, or complicated piece of work 
as many breeders think, tho it requires 
considerable study and skillful practice. 
Any good dairy farmer can easily become 
a good conditioner and feeder, and if he 
has well bred cows of good size and in 
good condition, can give them creditable 
official records, once he has acquired a 
good working knowledge of the theory 
and practice. Only he must be willing to 
study, experiment and compare results, 
and be willing to feed all of his stock liber- 
ally at all times.—C. F. 


WHEN FIFTY EQUALS SIXTY 
The cut shows two pigs each from a 
oup of pigs used in an experiment at the 
owa station to determine the relative 











value of tankage with sixty percent pro- 
tein as compared to fifty percent tankage. 
Both groups in this experiment did about 
equally well. Both tankages were made 
by the same house, and since the feed re- 
quirements of each group were nearly 
identical, the experiment would indicate 
that quality being equal, tankage of fifty 
percent protein content will give about the 
same results as sixty percent. But watch 
the reliability of the manufacturer. 
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“BALL @ BAND” 


Look for the 
RED BALL 


If you want real foot comfort, 
see that your next pair of Rubber 
Boots has the Red Ball Trade 
Mark. 


This round red ball is on the knee 
and heel of every “‘Ball- Band” 
Boot, on the sole or 
arch of every Arctic 
and Light-Weight 
Rubber. It stands for 
satisfying fit, high- 
est quality, longest 
wear. 








Ten million people 
look for the Red Ball 
when they buy. Sixty 
thousand dealers sell 
“Ball-Band.” 


Ask your dealer for 
free illustrated book- 
let, ‘“More Days 
Wear.” It will show 
you many of our dif- 
ferent styles of Rub- 
ber and Woolen 
Footwear. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
335 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


**The House That Pays Millions 
for Quality’’ 
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A RECORD IN EGG PRODUCTION 


Mrs. Higgins Gets $9.14 Per Hen 


HIS record made by Mrs. J. P. Higgins of Cass county, 

Michigan, is noteworthy for several reasons. In the first 

place, the flock is small—under the average size of farm 
flocks. At the timeI wasthere, there were only sixty-eight hens 
in the flock. This production is well worth noticing because it 
is a farm flock and kept under ordinary farm conditions; no 
fussy methods,no expensive houses and no fancy birds. There 
are one hundred acres in the Higgins farm. The hens are fed 
nothing but straight farm grains and such mixtures of straight 
by-products as can be obtained at any elevator. 

Last year a culling demonstration was held at the Higgins 
farm and the expert who culled the hens was so well pleased 
with them that he said that when he got ready to start out 
raising chickens on his own hook, he was going to get his founda- 
tion stock from the Higgins farm. And after having looked 
over the plant, the Lens and the splendid showing they have 
made, the Higgins »ave just reason to be proud of this small 
flock. It is a case of success following attention to small details 
rather than being due to any spectacular methods of. produc- 
tion or marketing. In commenting on this, Mrs. Higgins says, 
“We have been keeping White Leg- 
horns for the last fifteen years and 
altho we have never kept a very 


be rearranged so that it would serve as well as this one. This 
is an old ice house which was remodeled. An addition was put 
onto the east and windows placed in this together with screens 
so that plenty of fresh air could be admitted. In remodeling 
this building we tried to get plenty of light and still have 
plenty of air. We put droppings boards in the north end and 
the roosts are directly above them. This makes it possible to 
increase the capacity of the house, because without droppings 
boards the scratching room in the house is cut off by just the 
number of square feet that are under the perches. Then we 
built platforms and on these the nests and feed hoppers are 

laced—in fact we keep everything up off of the floor. Every 
bit of floor space that is covered up simply reduces the capacity 
of the house that much. 

“Figuring on three square feet per bird, the ordinary water 
trough that is found in chicken coops reduces the capacity all 
the way from three to five birds. We figured on three square 
feet for these White Leghorns of ours and of course we have to 
figure the capacity of the house for that time of the year when 
the chickens cannot get out. That is the time when we want 

eggs and that is the time when they 
are pretty hard to get without the 
hens have enough room to get a 
great deal of exercise. We find that 
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large flock we have tried each year | Dec. 1, 1918, 22S. C. W. L. Hens ....... $33.00 
to select and breed up these | Dec. 1. 1918. 20R. I. Red 20.00 || it does not pay to crowd our hens 
: rear we W ie ey f apa a ightly into the coop. We have 
birds so that each year we would | Dec. 1, 1918, 2 Cocks .... we 5.00 || too tightly into the coop. 
have better and more early matur- | Seed fer vat << s00: 89.30 || tried it a time or two and found 
ing hens than we had the year be- S Ge cad centile, axt..........: 2.00 || ae Oe Pend of crowded 
ore. i —— | ens will not lay as many eggs as a 

“We never bought any new stock Total ........ - $149.36 || oan —— — = 
after we got our first start and ge: | ave a chance to dig and scratch 
we have sllewet what is known as Sten. 0. 1998, OOS. S. S. ag ; ~ roe l as much as they want to. 
line breeding. This makes it un- Dee. 1, 1919, 11 R. L. Red Hens oo “We have fed most every way 
necessary for us to get new stock Des. 1, F999, 2 Comtaneip.«.++0+0.-+-0. Ae | but there is no possible means of 
and while some believe that it may Eggs cold for year ....... ab heat 195.08 | getting eggs in such large numbers 
result in harm, we have not seen Eges. home use and hateshing ........... 4.4 | as thru feeding a dry mash. Put 
any yet. The young cockerels WONG OHNE ooe0eecsececcseousessorses 3.70 | it in their coop in a self-feeder and 
produced this year are mated to POY SET UED +4089 steeredsesees, o.09 don’t be afraid to let them help 
yearling or older hens and this gives bn ae Pe ee ere $472.35 | a . he > eat A ae 
us the eggs we will use for hatching. i} 149.30 | much. yhite Leghorn is one bir 
I believe a great many of the pests : that never gets too lazy to go out 
are brought in by importing other PIER . 6s .crecerrecereccccrecceses $925.05 | into the yard and forage for what 
stock and you bring in all the a she can pick up out there. The 
diseases. We have never been mash we put in this self-feeder is 
bothered yet from some of the kinds made up of equal parts of bran, 
of lice which poultry keepers complain of and I believe the middlings, ground corn and ground oats. To each one hundred 
main reason for this is that we have not imported any stock unds of ie tains we use ten pounds of meatscrap, also a 


from outside and hence have not imported these various kinds 
of lice and vermin. We have been able to keep in check all of 
the vermin we have by mixing a quart of kerosene and two 
tablespoonfuls of carbolic acid. This mixture we put clear 
on the perches and around the nests with a paint brush, trying 
to work it into all the cracks and crevices. Of course, I ap- 
preciate the fact that there are some lice that cannot be con- 
trolled with this mixture but the ones we have, we have been 
able to keep in complete subjection. In addition to this, the 
hens have access to a dust bath and I think this is one very 
essential thing. I believe it helps to some extent in keeping down 
the lice. Of course, it can’t do much to the mites because they 
very seldom leave the perches.” 

Last year the Mchigan state fair conducted an egg laying 
contest and the man who was in charge sent a hurry-up call to 
Mrs. Higgins to send down five of her best layers for the con- 
test. This she did and the hens she sent were fifth in the con- 
test, even tho they were shipped the farthest of any of the birds 
that were entered. The rest of the flocks entered were picked 
up pretty close around Detroit. 

And Mrs. Higgins says, “There is nothing the least bit 
fussy about the buildings we keep these hens in and I doubt 
if there is a farm in the country where some building could not 


andful of salt. In the spring when we have sour milk we do not 
need so much meatscrap and the hens do not seem to eat so 
much of the dry mash. They like the sour milk considerably 
better and we simply put out what we have and let them 
help themselves. What they don’t get out of this they make up 
from the dry mash in the self-feeder. 

“In the summer when they are out on range wefeed them 
no grain in the morning. They get-a small feed at noon and a 
larger feed at night but in the winter time we keep plenty of 
dry straw in the hen house and the scratch grains are raked into 
the straw. The scratch grains we feed are oats, corn and wheat 
screenings. 

“As to raising the chicks, I do not feed them at all for from 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours after they are hatched and then 
the very first thing they get is a drink of sour milk. I never leave 
the sour milk before them more than ten minutes at first, as 
they will get into it and get themselves all dirty unless it is 
given to them in a fountain. In a day or so they get all the sour 
milk they want at-all times. The first feed they get is cracker 
crumbs and hard boiled eggs and for the first fourteen days 
they are fed this from two to two and one-half hours apart. 
I think it is considerably better to give them less and oftener. 
From the very first, these young chicks (Continued on page 88 
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The brooder house and young chicks, The ro birds are given access 
to the yard which contains the ramble gardea. 














On the Higgins farm an old ice house has been remodeled into a 
home for the laying hens. 
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Simply write me and I will send you a 
big triple size box of my famous Buttermilk 
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Compound Tablets by return mail, post paid. I want you to 


know that you can double and treble your poultry profits by 
doubling or trebling your egg yield—perhaps get five or seven times as many e 
many of my friends last winter by using these tablets, 


gs as did 
They are fed easily and simply in 


drinking water or feed. Because I want these tablets known in every township in America 
I say: try them at my risk. If you like them, tell your friends, If not, you are not outa cent. 


My Secret Formula An Amazing Success 


A few days ago Mrs. Adam B. Schafer of 
Chaffee, Mo., wrote me as follows: “Last season I 
fed two boxes of your Buttermilk Compound Tab- 
lets in drinking water. Before using, hardly any 
eggs. After using, in January got 469 eggs, in Feb- 
ruary got 612 eggs from 54 hens.” That is certain- 
ly some increase, and you will notice that these 
hens laid nearly 200 more eggs in February than 
they did in January. Evidence that the laying 
power of your hens should keep right on increasing 
even in the dead of winter, if you will use these 
wonderful tablets persistently. 


For thirty-five years I have been connected 
with the poultry industry. I know many poultry 
raisers from Maine to California, I used to think 
it was a crime—a crying shame—that so many 
hard-working men and women had to lose in winter 
the profits they made in summer, Finally I com- 
menced studying to find a way to MAKE hens lay 


FREE 


in winter. Then I called in some of the ablest 
chemists and scientists in the country to help me. 
Nearly two years ago we worked out the formula 
which has since produced such amazing results. 
This secret formula of many valuable ingredients 
in combination with concentrated buttermilk bids 
fair to revolutionize the poultry industry—to help 
make poultry raising one of the most profitable 
businesses in the world. ? 


At first I just sent my tablets to a few 
friends, but when I saw how enthusiastic they were 
—when I was convinced beyond all doubt that I had 
really discovered the real secret of making hens 
lay in winter—I felt that it was my duty to thou- 
sands of earnest men and women to bring this 
amazing wonder-worker to their attention. I com- 
menced to advertise in a small way. Replies rolled 
in by thousands from every state and county. It 
wasn’t long until I was getting grateful lettters 
telling me what a god-send this secret formula is. 


Send No Money 
Just Write Me—That’s All 


Because I want one million new users of these won- 
derful tablets I am willing to send you a big triple 
size box if i? will just write me—your name and 
address is all I need. Use a postal card if you wish 
—I’ll send the tablets by return mail, post paid. You 
use the tablets 30 days, then report results to me. If 
you are not satisfied in every way—if you are not 





Here are a few samples of the kind of letters 
I received from all parts of the country. 


4,200 Eggs. 


I used two boxes of 
got only 6 eggs a day. 
to 15 a day. In seven months I 
(4,200) eggs from my 48 hens. I 
I give your tabicts the praise. 

MRS. ARTHUR TUCKER, Wilkinson, Ind, 


75 Eggs Instead of None. 


spring. 28. R. H. TULTZ, Scranton, Kans. 
Makes ’Em Lay in Coldest Weather. 


wards 30 to 36 eges a day. 
da and in the coldest weather in winter. 
~ MRS, ELMER HOTTMAN, Ridgeway, Wis. 


Best Tablets Mad 


than the common tablets, 
weeks after using them. 


My flock did not have the Roup. 
ypsum, Kana. 


winter, 
more tablets. MRS, WALTER ELLIS, 


Made $75.00. 


a few months. MRS, M. J. STUTE, Kannapolis, N. C. 





Over 10,000 People 
Wrote Me Last Year 


our tablets. Before using them 
ithin two weeks was getting 12 
ot about 360 dozen 
not hav+ any Roup. 


I found the tablets were fine to start hens to laying. 
Before using the tablets I wasn’t getting any eggs, 
Within 10 days after using tablets increase started. I 


was finally getting 75 eggs a day and fed the tablets until 
MI 


Last winter I fed two boxes of your tablets mixed with 
feed. Before using tablets got only 12 egcs a day—after- 
This was within 3 weeks. 
After feeding the tablets six weeks got 50 and 60 eggs a 


The Buttermilk Compound Tablets, I think, are better 
I got more eggs within two 
I have some other tablets, but 
the “Buttermilk” are the best. I fed three boxes last 
Will send for 


I began feeding your tablets about the first of Janu- 
ary and sold about $75.00 worth of eges from 80 hens in 


more than pleased—the tablets are to cost you noth- 
ing. But if you do find that you get many, many 
more eggs—probably three to five and even seven 
times as many—and your flock is healthier than ever 
before—full of pep and strutting around with healthy 
red combs—the tablets cost you only $1.00, 

No matter what you have tried before, I want you 
to remember that my secret forrula is absolutely 
different from anything else—that it has been known 
to succeed where others failed. Not only that—you 
must remember that I send you a big triple size x 
—nearly three times as big as the ordinary box of 
tablets. 

At any rate, the risk is all mine. You can’t afford 
to pass up this Special Introductory offer a single 
minute—it may never be made again. 


Write Me Personally 


All I need is your name and address — just pot + an 
@ postal card or use the coupon below—I’ll under- 
stand and send you the tablets post paid by return 


R. C. COMBS, General 


Manager 
Milk Products Go. icaccss "GG us: 


Kansas City, Mo. 
i GE E> 9 0 ee Ot ves 2 ee 
R. C, COMBS, General Manager 
MILK PRODUCTS CO. 

553 Creamery Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


As 
Comb’s Buttermilk Compound Tablets. I understand 











er your offer send me your big triple size box of 


I 


may use the tablets in a thirty-day test, and if satisfied 
they cost me $1, otherwise they are to cost me nothing, 
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HATCH EVERY GOOD EGG w#4 SOFT HEA 


MPS.S A. AGH, Wisbeld, Mich. got 100 


used a Porter SOFT-H kang Roy Klavine, Geneseo, IIl., 
an inexperienced spceeten, got 100 chicks from 100 eggs. Mrs. A. C. 
Saunders, Catena, ok, de a amy chicks from 179 ergs, made over 
$120 in 4 months and ad 50 chicka left. Hundreds of SOFT-HEAT 
users report 90% to tches, fewer losses and bigger profits. 


Tubeless. ruireaetee Moist Warmth—Al Life Saver Moisture is nec. 
automatically. 


—~ AE -— aoa eggs and chicks need it. The Porter _ameeme 5 it 



















GATHER WINTER EGGS OFTEN 

Success in selling hatching eggs or in 
getting good hatching eggs for your own 
incubators to supply you with chicks for 
the baby chick trade is dependent a great 








MK Pye. 


a 
2 deal upon gathering the eggs during the pipet. Spy ens cxctein. YOU can get big ba’ and make easy money 
i winter months at frequent intervals; but Smokeless, ¢**!e#s, 
even market eggs require the same at- Focning bet _ yh ee | The Porter 


tention in order to get the best results. egg chamber, 
ifende'vattr eens) | lence gee SOFT-HEAT Incubat 
the nest three or four hours before freez- yk LATS ncu a or 
ing, but there is no reason for subjecting Insure qual | eating. Duplicates Nature’s 
them to such a temperature for any length hen suppliesit. %** process exactly. Turns every 
», If they are to be used for hatch- good egg into a strong, per- 
eg : or sold for hatching eggs, Round Egg Chamber = a a. = 
you owe it to yourself or your customer| 957" ae we, = jorsed by U. S. Governme 
to gather fhem as soon as layed, if pos-| ff quick and easy. No Sastogation — Fe 
sible. Any unnecessary exposure to the] fj Automatic Control out’ in Soft-Heat. Moist 
temperature will affect, more or less, the | [] Sficistarc neatand vee. warmth keeps shells brittle, 
hatching quality and the vigor of the | f tiation. Mequires ne st- inner membranes tender, so 


, tention, Steady, evem chicks break ovt easily. 

chick. 3 : supply assured, regardiess ‘The Porter hatches no 
Where it is at all possible, especially| 5 # or weather, 

in severe weather, it is advisable to visit in Sneed 

the nests every thirty minutes and gather Soft-Heat Saves 300% i on filling 

such eggs as can be gathered without et ee oe Others 

disturbing hens on nests. So long as use 4 to 7 

there is a hen on a given nest, the eggs 2Minutes’ Care Daily automatically with- 

under her are in no danger. Those who out removing or lifting tray. A child can operate 

are fortunate enough to have double- the Porter, 

walled and frost-proof houses — not in Make More Money This Year 

as much danger of loss as those whose Get MORE and BETTER chicks, decrease 














hens are indifferently housed. losses and increase your profits with the magt enone 
; The ideal way to handle winter hatch- re ee ae eee 
4 ing eggs is to put them in the incubator Book Free! Hea: p= ~ mt, success store 
¢ S: 7 fes of users in states and tells how YOU can a ~ 
the same day they are layed. However, ios of users in many otaten and tal : 
5 this is not often possible, unless one has a day—a card will do—for free copy. 

re flock laying e to fill the incu- IN TO 

; bee r ; . = vdeo the situa PORTER CUBATOR CO. 

mLors. a -| i t . : a” 

tion by having small incubators and set- 807 Porter Bidg., Blair, Nebr. 


ting them every day or two during the eotiiicemnagimaaean 


Pe season; or, where large machines are The Iron ‘Covered: leanhidtar 
used, setting separate compartments. 
< Where this is impossible and the eggs BIGGEST HATCHING 
must be stored a few days before placing 
¥ in the machines or shipped to customers, Value Ever Offered 
3 
Ms *. 
‘ special 
of Rockies 


it is best to place them in a clean and dry, 

but well-ventilated, place, where an —« Investigate the Ironclad Incubator before (7) 
a average temperature of about forty to| @ ie : you ba Get my 
forty-five degrees is maintained. A]| B® rr: is the safest and best 
regular incubator cellar is good for this 
purpose; but do not place the eggs in a 
damp, poorly ventilated or musty vege- 
table cellar. If you do not have a clean 
cellar, it is better to place them on a 
ground ag where the room is heated 
sufficiently to keep it from freezing. 

In storing eggs for hs itching purposes, 
it is best to place them in flat wooden 


2 er CET. 




















trays. Incubator trays not in use are 
good for this purpose, or trays may be 

f. made along that style. A cabinet may Steed erste 

a be made of a number of these trays nailed to cover Up por ia thert Freight Paid / 

wet he h : vs / 

; o cong which will be handy and serv : Bact of Rockies 

Curn : the eggs every day from the time pad Rt Kia rene os 

4 they laken from the nest until they ining, gal ore, ei.. Ze, : 

; are placed in the machine. This is to = hoes t ia diet tres catalce WLS o rer ret em i 
prevent ‘the germ sticking to the shell ANY, 13 


and rendering the egg worthless for incu- 





b it m purp SES, 
Get the eggs into the machine or under the Best Remedy for 
hens or off to the customer at the earliest With Cheap 1 incubators Poultry and Pet Stock”’ 


vossible moment. Every day that passes | § Remember, it is not The old reliable, proven remedy for Roup, 
essens the chances of the utmost suc-| J many you hatch | Colds, Canker, Swelled Head, Bowel Trouble, 
cess. Evaporation is the constant enemy i — ia Snuffies, Wounds, Sores, Loss of Fur or 
of the held-over hatching egg, and the pA mS — ? a — Ete. ae 

; longer this progresses the less the chance | f and the extra chi had Ry — — 


: ; : . \ - Ti, says: “I had some of the worst kind of cases 
, of getting a strong, virile chick.—C. C. 8. Hb oy and grow soon 


of roup in my chickens and I thought I would not 
save any but I have saved these b birds, thanks te 


| 
} 
Q Incubators yng A YY - t 
we had t e at first it wou ve 
CULL POTATOES FOR HENS ueen n saved us $1,000 worth of expensive experiments. 
Mrs. T. A. Morley, Galien, Mich.: “Have used 
Germozone 17 years and could not get along with- 
| out it.” KE. W. Thiel, Waukesha, Wis.: “I have 
used your Germozone for white diarrhoea in baby 
chicks and sure got wonderful results. I also use 
| it right along on grown fowls.” 


Cull potatoes are often cooked on the P tel 
; farm and fed to the hogs during the win-| § 70 degrees wi 
t ‘ > > are ‘ very . 
, r. While they are a valuable addition er woods, and pasteboard lintag ia iron eed tie 
to the ration in this direction, they should | §f chines, retain the odors to weaken and kill the 
batching chi Germozone is sold by most drug, seed 
not be overlooked as a possibility for the mei ultry . upply dealers iled in 
Start your chicks with a Queen constitution and they poultry . @ - oF me Dostpaid 3c, 
laying hens. Cull potatoes, cooked un- will make money for you. Catalog free, } A a 7 —y = Poultry —- 


| they can be readily mashed and mixed Queen incubator Co. Linesin, Nebr. | GEO. H. LEE CO.. D F-12 OMAHA, NEB 























with bran, or the regular laying mash, 
will furnish a choice tidbit for the hens in 
cold weather, and offer a solution for 
disposing of the spuds which can not be 
marketed. 

Once a day is sufficient feeding, and 
generally itis better to feed them at noon 
than at any other time during cold 
weather. If the laying hens are given 
a warm mash in the early morning in 
cold weather the tendency 1s for them to 
loaf, most of the day. They should be 
fed lightly of oats or other grain in deep 
litter m the morning to get them at work. 

At noon feed the cooked potatoes, and 
add enough bran to take the excess mois- 
ture out of the mixture. Feed what they 
will clean up in ten to fifteen minutes, 
and no more. In the middle of the after- 
noon feed a good grain mixture in litter, 
preferably having a good percentage of 
corn. The hens should go to roost at 
night in cold weather with full crops of 
grain, and corn is especially valuable at 
this time. 

If cull potatoes are not available, the 
peelings from the kitchen may be cooked 
down until tender and mixed with bran 
and fed, as indicated above, or they may 
be cooked down with alfalfa meal or 
clover chaff and mixed with bran suf- 
ficient to take up the moisture. This 
will form a ration that the hens will 
greatly relish in cold weather, and it will 
materially increase the egg yield from the 
flock, especially where the clover or al- 
falfa is cooked down with the potatoes.— 
C. C. 8. 


CORN FODDER FOR LITTER 

Litter is almost indispensable in every 
henhouse where winter eggs are desired, 
as well as healthy and contented fowls. 
Some farmers complain about using good 
wheat or oats straw for the hens to 
scratch in. In this event, cut-corn fodder 
makes an excellent and lasting litter for 
the poultry house—and even if one must 
pay to have the fodder cut, it is cheaper 
than other litters. 

When cut up, ten bundles of corn 
fodder makes enough litter to cover 400 
square feet of floor space. For the same 
space, when straw is used, at least two 
bales would be required, and this would 
cost several times as much as the corn 
fodder. Fodder is good not only because 
of its cheapness, but also because the 
hens like to eat the pieces of leaves, thus 
obtaining some bulky food, which is 
often lacking in poultry rations.—S. P. 


THE USE OF WHITEWASH 

Whitewash can scarcely be used too 
frequently in a henhouse, especially if 
the house is an old one, or has been made, 
from odd lumber. It is a great germicide 
and when germs and poultry lice are 
buried under it their course is finished. 

Whitewash has the further value of 
filling up the unsightly places, and a 
rough board holds more of it than a 
smooth one. Some men whitewash their 
poultry houses only once a year—some 
twice a year; but the man who gives a 
monthly application is taking one of the 
surest ways of protecting his flock against 
lice and disease.—B.R.S. 


WINTER CROWDING 

A good many farm poultry raisers make 
the mistake of housing too many hens 
and pullets together during cold weather. 
Hens will lay as well if yarded and well 
eared for as if on free range; but they 
must not be crowded when they are con- 
fined. 

If the hens are being fed and forced for 
eggs alone, get them into winter quarters 
in their pens early in the fall and do not 
change them about after they have been 
located. Introducing new hens into the 


laying pens always causes more or less 
confusion, and this decreases the number 
of eggs layed.—B.R.S. 
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Fishel, Famous Poultry Breeder, 
Gets 24 Eggs a Day 
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Makes Test on 30 of the Famous Fishel 





White Plymouth 


Rocks 
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Prize winning White Rocks at 
Fishel Farms, Hope, Ind. It 
has taken a quarter century 
ishel strain to 
the enviable position it holds, 
“The Best in the World,” 


health of hens. 





Pres., Ind, State 
Poultry <Assn.; 
also Treas., 
American Pou 
try Assn, 
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R. Fishel E. B. Fishel 


Like his father, 
@ recognized au- 
thority and 
leader in the 
poultry world, 












World’s largest breeder of White Rocks says 
Don Sung increased egg yield and improved 





Mr. Fishel (of the great Fishelton 
Farms at Hope, Indiana) gives the 
following report of his own personal 
test of Don Sung: 


“We had heard quite a bit about Don 
Sung as an egg producer, so naturally 
were interested as we always are in any- 
thing that is beneficial to the poultry in- 
dustry. We went to our druggist and 

urchased a $1 package of Don Sung. 

hen selected a flock of thirty of our 
noted White Plymouth Rock oon and 
pullets, birds that had in away‘ let up’ 
on their usual egg production.T he thirty 
hens and pullets were producing twoeggs 
a day, when we began feeding Don 





Sung. In thirty days the flock had in- 
creased to eighteen to twenty-two eggs a 
day and yesterday a yield of twenty-four 
eggs was reported. From two eggs to 
twenty-four eggs in thirty days with an 
extra expenditure of $1718 surely a pro- 
fitable investment. 


“The results obtained from feeding 
Don Sung are unlike most remedies. 
It does not lessen fertility nor does it 
leave any ‘evil after-effects’ that are 
noted after feeding many remedies. If 

ople will buy fowls that are bred to 

y and will oil up the machinery with. 
Don Sung, they will surely get eggs’’ 
—U. R. Fishel, Hope, Ind. 








All Hens Need It 


Without doubt no other chickens in all the 
world are better bred, housed and cared for than 
those at Fishelton. Yet such hens were helped by 
Don Sung and showed the result by an increased 
egg yield in cold weather. Ordinary hens, not so 
well cared for, certainly need this help even more. 


What Dan Sung Is 


Don Sung (Chinese for egg laying) is the pro- 
duct of the Burrell-Dugger Co., manufacturing 
chemists—the world’s largest exclusive manu- 
facturers of poultry remedies. It is prepared under 
the personal direction of Dr. A. C. Burrell, 
V. M. D., and is a scientific tonic, regulator and 
conditioner for hens. It improves the appetite, 
tones up the egg-laying organs, builds up the 
general health, and helps keep the hen strong, 
vigorous and active in any weather. It doesn’t 
force or hurt the hen in any way. It simply helps 
keep her in perfect health. 





525 Columbia Bldg., 


Eggs In Zera Weather 


Thousands of users of Don Sung—large breed- 
ers and others with small back-yard flocks—have 
written just such letters as Mr. Fishel’s. They 
are getting lots of eggs—every day—right through 
the coldest weather. It’s no trouble to use— 
simply give it to your hens with their feed. 


Costs Nothing ta Try 


We invite every poultry raiser to try Don Sung 
at our risk. We say: Give it to your hens for one 
month and watch results. If it doesn’t pay for 
itself, and pay you a good profit besides, no matter 
how cold or wet the weather, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. No strings to this offer—it 
is made by a well-known, responsible company 
Don Sung is sold by leading druggists and poultry 
remedy dealers everywhere. If your loca] dealer 
hasn't it, he will order it for you. If you prefer, 
write us, enclosing $1.04 (includes war tax), and 
we will send you a package by mail, prepaid. 


BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MINUTES 


A DAY; 
Hatches Eds Now. 


NEW KIND OF 
HATCHER *:,~ 


of hatcher takes only 3 minutes of 
your time a day. Fill ofl tank only 
once for entire hatch. Turn e in 


hye one minute by lifting hinged top. d 
& J thermometer through g in top. Automatic 





olsture regulator, 
onderful heating 








stem requires only 
quartsoil per hatch, 
Greatest incubator 









16 FEATURES 
My Radio- Round incubator fs 
built ROUND like hen’s nest, 
Ne Cold Corners. Center heat 
means No Cold Side. Automatic 
Piame Tri 
circuit, sedlense, and paten 
heat diffuser means_ EV E 
heat. 16 big features like these 
save time, werk, and money 
and mean bigest hatches of 
strong, healthy chicks 

BOOK FREE 
Send postal or letter for 
beautiful illustrated book 
about this new kind of hatcher. 






















Just send in your 


Radio-Round Incubator Co. 


World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 


You be the Judge! 
Monthg’ Trial 
4 Subscription 20c 
SEND U. 8. STAMPS 
Tells how to keep poultry with greatest prof- 


ft: 100 to 168 pages monthly; 27th year. Best articles; ex- 
pert advice; profusely fijustrated. 1 yr., $1.00; 8 yrs., $2.00. 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., Dept. 266, Quincy, IL. 
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pure-bred 
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Write for attractive catalog, 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Shi 
insured parcel post, prepaid. 

son. Our customers, reorde 


ice list free, write today. 
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nei facies 


Fine pure-bred Chickens, Duc 
Turkeys, Choice hardy northern ra 
Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at low 
29 years experience and my valuable 







100-page Book & BreedersGuide for only 5c. 
3 


American 
—tells all about raising chickens, care, f 
ete.Contoins beautiful colored pictures of best EEE 
paying varieties and best layers, sent absolutely 
Eggs and Poultry for batching at special low prices. 
Box Rockford 
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By feeding more roots and vegetables, 
the average poultry raiser can reduce his 
feeding expenses materially and also get 
more eggs. The cheapest food is that 
which will make hens lay, and the way to 
make hens lay is to keep them in 
health. It is impossible to have a flock in 
good laying condition when only grain 
is given. 

Such foods as carrots, turnips and po- 
tatoes are not rich in egg-producing ele- 
|ments, but they perform a service which 
|renders all the other foods eaten more 
| valuable. Let the farmer give his cows 

nothing but corn and his supply of milk 
would soon be reduced. It is the same 
with hens and the egg yield. From a 
dietary standpoint the use of roots is 
| recommended, and they will enable one 
to feed more hens and get more eggs with 
little or no additional cost.—R. B. 8., Ind. 





A RECORD IN EGG PRODUCTION 
Continued from page 84 

ought to have plenty of exercise. Of 
course, the litter doesn’t want to be too 
deep. I get the clover heads and chaff 
from the barn and put them in the brooder 
house. In the morning, commercial chick 
|feed is scattered in this litter. Usually 
within a week after they are hatched they 
will commence to scratch in the litter for 
the chick feed. We begin to feed the 
regular hen mash to them when the chicks 
are from ten days to two weeks old and 
from then on they get all they want. It 
is placed before them in a self-feeder. Also 
they have before them at all times, water, 
fine granulated charcoal, grit and oyster 












Cheap Leghorns, Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Cochins and also “When I first commence to feed heen 


Ducks, Geese, Turkeys and Guineas, the feed is given on plain a an 






and hatching eggs from select heavy 
roducing stock. Delivery guaran- 
ed. Wh. Leghorns, Bar. Rocks, W. 4 . - 
S.C. Reds, B. Orp. Cat. free. | chicks, especially, one can’t be too care 


: _ about having the stuff clean that is fed |‘ 
60 BREEDS Paying Vattetios, to them.”’ 
ks, Geese 


ised. 
ces. 
new 






Squabe are selling at the highest prices 
ever known. Breed them and make money. 
Write at once for free book, prices, etc. 


shells. I do not buy the grit but use the 
fine gravel and coarse sand that we have 
in great plenty around here. The grit 


h Site: Same healthy and | ®nd oyster shells do not serve the same 
rows. ocks: feds Rocks, Wyandottes, ,Orping- 
ops, . > co 3. e . . 

: —nosee™ second of third ierades. Ours areall| their gizzard to help grind up the food 
“Quality Chicks.” The kind you , % that is given them, whi le 


ay are more easily broken down and these 


- | purpose. The grit is what they take into 
the oyster shells 


they use to make bone, tissue, etc. As 
soon as the chicks are old enough to be 
eating the mash, bonemeal is placed be- 
fore them at all times. 








when I put out the feed, I rap on the 
| floor. In a short time, they know what 
this means and come as soon as they hear 
it. I use a clean oe 7 7 time. This 
may be all fancy but I think with youn 







Mrs. Higgins uses a three hundred and 
fifty egg incubator and the first eggs are 
hatched about the first of April. She says, 
“We can have these chicks come off too 
early—in fact, I have had-them come off 
earlier than they really should. These 
early hatched pullets, especially, if they 
are grown rapidly, and I wouldn’t have 
them grow any other way, will molt early 
and then will not lay all winter. In that 
case, the ones that are hatched late are 
not eating so much mainly because they 
are not so large. Last my early 
pullets were hatched the fifth of April and 
the first egg was laid the 27th of August. 
You will see that the first egg was laid 
lacking eight days of five months from 

This year the first cockerel 









Piymouth Reck 614 Hewerd lands. Mass. hatching tume. ; 
600,000 BABY CHICKS |sni'weighed twelve ounces. And here is 


for 1921. Orders Booked Now. Small deposit, 8 pure | where I believe I have won out thru these 


bred varieties. Healthy vigerons stock. 5 vine ms A 
° . our C) 


few cockerels, eta, hens 


years of raising poultry. 


are th 
make the most out of it under the condi- 


spare. Reques: atalog. 
ardy No hern k ie, Da +~ a ra mind, not necessarily the small birds but 
Suche Pune AED e ones that can take the food and 





VERG FARMS, Ham iowa | tions. Either this or else they are the ones 








20 ing at reason- | that more ambitious, forage more 
able prices. Zend for ee catalog. = ' 
arm, x A, Springfield, Ohio 





and hence get more food. It doesn’t make 
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are real producers both as show birds 
and egg layers. 


It is no longer necessary to gamble with poul- 
try. You can be assured of your profits by 
purchasing your breeding stock from the 
world's foremost poultry farm. 


We have reached the utmost of perfection 
of our strains. Our stock is complete at all 
times. We can mate pairs or trios of one 

and two females or breeding pens of one male 
with four to a dozen females, 

Let us send you our free 
catalogue. 


Department S-3 
OAK DALE 
FARMS 





















an@ Almanac ior 1921 has many colored 
oi fowls true to life. It tells all 
avo it enighens. their . their care, 
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any particular difference which one it is 
or whether it is a combination of both of 
them, the fact is that the early develop- 
ing pullet is the one that lays first and 
hence starts to bring in some income and 
the early developing cockerel is the fellow 
that sires early-producing pullets, if 
we may believe that like produces like. 

“Development of a cocker may be 
judged by his crow and I usually mark 
and save out the first three that crow for 
our own use. Of course, if they ‘are poor 
specimens, I do not keep them but I have 
usually found that these early developers 
are as good as any of those that develop 
later and in nine cases out of ten one will 
not be far wrong in this assumption. 
These early cockerels are marked so that 
we can tell them when we go to pick out 
the later ones to sell as broilers during 
the growing season. During the time we 
have practiced this line breeding and 
selection of early developing males and 
females I have not seen that we have 
reduced the sizé or vitality of the birds. 
We raise just as many chickens now as 
we did when we first started out. So it 
doesn’t appear that the chickens are any 
smediler or less healthy thru following this 
practice.” 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating 
and so we are reproducing here a record 





which Mrs. Higgins kept, in which is 
listed the eags produced, eggs sold and 
used in the home as well as the cost of 
feed: 
Eges Home" 
Month Froduced Sold Use Feed 
December... 342 $16.91 $ 6.72 
January..... 267 12:92 7.13 
February.... 408 10.88 4.50 
March...... 754 18.54 $7.81 4.40 
April — 21.14 7.40 5.17 
OS SS 14.77 3.43 4.44 
dune........ 565 14.67 3.23 6.14 
,< Se 19.19 4.13 6.53 
August..... 578 18.25 3.86 9.64 
Sept és 11.63 6.30 10.13 
October. .... 577 21.97 6.96 8.02 
Novembe. .. 270 12.24 4.32 6.48 
10.00 
(Total.....6211 $193.11 $47.44 $89.30 


It will be noted that the total cost of 
feeding increased $10 over that given by 
months. That was estimated as what the 
hens got thru feeding with the hogs. The 
record is for forty-two hens from Decem- 
ber until April Ist. At that time ten 
were culled out so that from then on 
there were only thirty-two hens in the 
flock. It will be seen that the average 
number of eggs per hen was 175.78 while 
the gross income was $472.35. Subtracting 
from this the cost of feeding we have 
$323.05 and dividing this by the number 
of hens we get a return of $9,14 per hen. 
This does not include the cost of labor, 
the interest on the investment and de- 
——— on equipment and includes the 
eginning and ending inventories. 

In summarizing her work to date Mrs. 
Higgins says that one should be very 
careful about importing stock. “Altho it 
is not generally considered good policy 
to line breed, still one has a choice between 
two evils and to my mind we chose the 
lesser. There is some building on every 
farm that could be remodeled to make an 
acceptable chicken house and if the feed 
is placed before them and the pullets are 
hatched early, there is no reason why any 
one who cares to, cannot have winter 
eggs and plenty of them. Of course, we 
have never succeeded in getting a at 
many winter eggs from yearlmg =~ 
Most of the winter eggs we get come from 
the pullets and the hatching eggs we save 
come from the mature hens. I believe 
this gives us more vigorous chickens and at 
the same time enables us to crowd the 
pullets for egg production so that the 
second year we have a pretty good egg 
record to back up these hens. Then by 
culling out the poorest ones, and we have 
found by experience that there is a great 
deal in culling, we save only the cream of 
the flock to produce the eggs that we use 
for hatch‘¥g purposes.” 
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Made of Genuine White Pine 


ENUINE White Pine is used in the construction of 
the Andersen standard white pine window frame. 
White pine is the standard building lumber of 

America. It resists weather exposure for centuries. 
That is why we have used it in the Andersen Frame. 

You can obtain the Andersen Frame in 121 different 
sizes of two-light window frames without delay. It comes 
in two compact bundles and can be set up in ten minutes, 
using only a hammer. 

Every frame that leaves our factory is of accurate 
workmanship. We furnish it complete with pockets and 
pulleys in place. Andersen Frames are adapted to ail 
types of farm buildings. 

If you are going to build this 
investigate this frame. It saves 
costs. 


ring it will pay you to 
elay and cuts building 


Send For Complete Information 


The Andersen booklet gives you full information on 
the saving in time and money by using these window and 
door frames. Just send your Lumber Dealer’s name and 
address and receive your free copy by return mail. 


Andersen Lumber Company 
Frame Manufacturers 


Dept. E-l South Stillwater, Minn. 





Find Out What 


* AnIncubator 
Is Made of 
Before You Buy 


Send for our Free Catalog and 
‘we will send you a sample of Pal 
the material used in Wiscon- 
sin Incubators and Brooders. @ 
Then you will know which ® 
machines are built best, which 
will last longest and which will 
give you the most value for your 
money. One hatch will pay oy 
for a Wiscons. outfit and more. 
Why take chances? We give you §§ 
30 Days’ Trial _@ 


MONEY 
BACK 
iF NOT 
SATISFIED 
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w Why Pay More 
@ For only $18.25 you 
aS oe 









Machines 
Freight Paid For Only 


© 160 Egg Incubator and 180 $ 50 TURE 

Cet te rey 2.2 — 
isconsins have ho 

@ heat, double walls, air space between double GUARANTEE @ 


@ glass doo tanks and boilers, self regulating. Nursery under egg tray. Made @ 
g finest, wolock, char CALIFORNIA , not pine, <a — flimsy material, Incubator fin- 


















3 : 
i or—not painted to cover up cheap, shoddy material. Incubator and Brooder 
a ne in —— with thermometers, ex tester, —-" eve hing bat | —-" Fy b . ~ 
. don’t find it satisfactory after 30 days’ trial, send it ba 
47> Fe a fully describing this prize winning outfit. ITE YY 


i 921 catalo: 
ts] PORTE. Pooky, yo -4 + - a mistake in buying a Wisconsin. On the market 21 years. 


@ WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 12 Racine, Wis. & 
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A SQUARE DEAL IN GRAIN 
Continued from page 11 

able him to hold wheat means little until 
he finds theulvimate buyer. Credit to the 
wheat buyer in Europe would be much 
more effective than credit to the wheat 
grower.” In a recent address, Dr. A. E. 
Taylor, of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture states: ‘‘According to the observa- 
tions of the writer, the food resources of 
Central Europe are so low that death will 
: iim millions before the next crop, unless 
the British Empire and the United States 
supply some grain on credit. This will be 
merely a repetition of the circumstances of 
last year. If we have to sell fifty million 
bushels of wheat on credit to Central 
Europe in one way or another, the sooner 
this is recognized and programed, the 
better for the consumer in Central E urope 
and the producer in the United States.’ 

A number of other factors, most of 
which are important, can only be men- 
tioned. The large crops of other grains 
have a certain effect upon the price of 
wheat. The mills are grinding less this 
year than last, because it was the policy 
of the Food Administration and the Grain 
Corporation to export flour rather than 
grain. With this control removed, the 
tendency of foreign buyers is to buy grain 
rather than flour, which means that the 
mills are not as heavy buyers of grain and 
foreign buyers must be depended upon to 
greater extent. The purchase of Canadian 
wheat by mills has further increased the 
1mount for which @ buyer must be found. 

Insufficient transportation has had its 
effect. Large quantities of grain in the 
country today, or sold since the break in 
prices, would have been marketed months 
ago if transportation had been available. 

These a other factors have operated 
in such a way as to bring about a buyers’ 
market, even tho the Wheat supply of the 
world is such as to justify a sellers’ market. 
They have created the conditions under 
which speculators thrive and the net 
result of the whole situation is too well 
known to every wheat grower. They are 
responsible for a situation wherein mil- 
lions of people are starving for bread in 
one part of the world, while.in another 
art there is more grain than the market 
will take at prices which enable the grow- 
ers to remain in business. 

That the decline in grain prices is part 
of a general decline in prices cannot be 
doubted. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that grain prices have declined so much 
more rapidly and have reached a level so 
far below the level of prices for other com- 
modities. When it costs farmers from $3 
to $4 more to obtain a ton of coal than 
they can get for a ton of corn, it is not 
strange that we hear of farmers burning 
corn. Prices are badly out of proportion 
and there are various views as to how 
long it will take to get them back to 
their proper relation. It is not the problem 
of farmers alone, by any means, altho they 
are the most vitally interested at present 
because they have been hardest hit and 
are suffering much more than their just 
share of loss. The real problem, however, 
is the adjustment of prices in their proper 
relation rather than the obtaining of a 
set price for grain or any other commodity. 
In other words, the farmer is just as well 
off with his grain selling at $2 a bushel 
as he was when he sold it for $3 a bushel, 
provided there is a corresponding decline 
in the prices of things he has to buy. The 
price whie h farmers would be justified jn 
accepting for their grain is dependent 
upon the decline in prices of other com- | 
modities, and this decline is a matter to} 
which those engaged in other lines of busi- | 
hess sh muld be giving serious attention. 








So { is the relative supply and de- 
mand are coneagned, it would appear that | 
there will be need for every bushel of | 


wheat before July and there is reason to| 
believe that the need will be sufficie ntly | 
insistent to force the price of wheat to] 
more nearly its proper relation to other 


prices. In the case of other grains, how- 
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Market Your Grain 
in Ege Cases 


Grain prices are low—egg prices are high. The great item 
of cost in egg production is feed—so the more cheap grain 
you turn into high-priced eggs, the bigger your profits, 
You have the feed and the hens. Now work this 
profitable combination to the limit. Give your birds 

a varied ration—feed it freely —get eggs NOW — 
beat the grain market—cash in on the high-level egg 
market. And you'll be doubly sure of a big egg 
“harvest” by mixing 


Pratts Poultry Regulator 


with the feed. This great poultry tonic and conditioner 
quickly puts hens in laying condition and offsets the strain 
of heavy laying so they keep on shelling out the eggs. It 
supplies many needed things lacking in the winter feed — 
keeps the egg-making machinery working steadily and effec- 
tively. It enables you to “market your grain in egg cases,” 
to your great advantage. 

Expert poultrymen who make a specialty of this hen 
business and study it carefully find Pratts Poultry Regulator 
a big help. That’s why they’re spending their money for it. 
You'll find every dollar paid for Pratts Poultry Regulator 
giving big returns in increased egg production. _ . 


**Your Money Back if YOU Are Not Satisfi 


You local dealer can supply you with the genuine 
Pratts. Refuse substitutes. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 


Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 


Makers of Pratts Animal Regulator, 
Cow Tonic, Hog Tonic, Buttermilk Baby 
Chick Food, Stock and Poultry Remedies. 
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Save Labor and 
| Increase Your Crops 


Planet Jr. implements do your 
seeding, cultivating, furrowing, 
hilling, etc., easier and in a 
fraction of the time required 
by old methods. They 
work accurately and thor- 
oughly, placing the seed 
just _where you want it, No. 25 Combined Seed . Daatie ant 
turning the soil in the Single Wheel Hoe does everything that can be 
way best suited to plant done by a wheel hoe and aseeder. Its all-around 
: th B on _ usefulness on a large garden or small farm ts un- 

growth. etter crops equalied by any other implement. 


result. 
Write today for our 72 page illustrated booklet, describing 


all Planet Jr. implements, their construction and use on the 


farm, or in the home garden 
S.L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
Box 1108B, Philadelphia 


Culeeinn, Seeders and 
Wheel Hoes of every description 
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Poultry Books 


Free Catalogue on Request ! 
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earning Lay of Lights patusen, ES Feed- 
Deciding, “Prolite Bes Yietd, Beck Yord 


for utility or show, Sent on approval. Poultry seginm, ofp ete. Do not grope in 
Catalog free. dark! “Know your business.” — 
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Improve flocks with my R.1. Reds. 
Guaranteed breeders carry lines of 
my best birds. S. or R. C., bred 
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ever, the outlook is somewhat different. 
Apparently there will be considerable 
carry-over into another year. The out- 
look for a more satisfactory demand for 
the coarse grains, either directly or in the 
form of livestock products, is not as 
promising as for wheat, which forms the 
basis of the ration fora large percentage 
of the world. 

In their attempt to protect themselves 


against the ruinous drop in prices of their | 3 


products, farmers, as usual, have been 
exceedingly fair and conservative. They 
have been misunderstood to quite an ex- 
tent by those who depend upon the daily 
press for their information. Not only has 
it been made to appear that they would not 
sell their wheat for less than $3 a bushel, 
rather than for a price in fair proportion 
to other prices, but those who obtain all 
their information about prices from mar- 
ket reports have not realized the full ex- 
tent of drop in prices of grain. In the case 
of corn, on the same day that the price 
quoted for No. 3 corn at the terminal mar- 
ket was 88 cents, there were many places 
where farmers could not sell théir corn 
for 45 cents, and comparatively few where 
it was bringing 50 cents. 

Unfortunately the trying situation de- 
veloped before the farmers had completed 
the plans upon which they are working 
with a view to improving the system of 
marketing their products. The committee 
of seventeen members recently appointed 
from various farmers’ cooperative grain 
marketing organizations is making a sys- 
tematic study of the situation. This is a 
stupendous undertaking and will require 
considerable time. Other interests by or- 
ganization and control of their respective 
fields have been able to regulate to quite a 
degree the prices received for their prod- 
ucts and the profits from same, and the 
farmers are using similar methods in an 
effort to obtain similar results. For years 
they have seen the prices for their products 
go down at the time they had them ready 
to sell, and then go up later on, after the 
bulk of the products were out of the hands 
of the producers. 

Just what is needed to eliminate the 
manipulation of grain prices is what the 
committee appoimted by farmers has 
started to find out. They are convinced 
that the forces of supply and demand do 
not operate without mterruption in the 
fixing of prices of farm products, or of 
other commodities. They have gone 
about it to see if it is not possible for the 
products of the fundamental industry of 
the country to receive a square deal on 
the markets of the country. They are 
getting at the cost of production and 
putting their business on a more business- 
like basis, but one of the essentials to mak- 
ing agriculture a profitable business is 
more satisfactory marketing and credit 
conditions. As I have already mentioned, 
it is not the farmers’ problem alone by 
any means. Every line of business in the 
country is dependent in Jarge degree upon 
agriculture and should be interested in 
keeping that basic industryin a healthy 
condition. 

Unfortunately this simple fact, which 
would seem evident to anyone who gives 
it a moment’s consideration, has not been 
recognized and acted upon by the vast 
majority of those who are engaged in other 
lines of business than farming, and therein 
lies the cause for the present movement 
on the part of farmers. Agriculture, the 
fundamental industry of the country, has 
not had the part in national affairs that 
its importance deserves, and the farmers 
themselves have set out to obtain for their 
industry more nearly its rightful position 
in relation to other lines of activity and 
the nation as a whole. 

It is a vastly greater problem than de- 
termining the price obtained for grain this 
year. The real problem is the assurance 
of more satisfactory marketing and credit 
facilities, and the giving to the producer of 
farm products at least somewhat near as 
much say as to the price he shall receive 
for his product as other producers enjoy. 
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That should be your reason for buying an in- 
Then why not get the best in the 
first place? That means an X-Ray, the incubator 
that’s famous for big hatches, healthier chicks. 
rts in competition with 
y thousands of men and 
women and now considered by all the easi- 
est operating, most economical, most modern, 
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iS VIA THE 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 
You want this time-tried, dependable 
hatcher to the most of your o pportue 
nity this year. rite fos my 1921 offer on 


“SUCCESSFUL” s'snoooens 


Backed by 23 years’ 


pen ks, Ducks and 
* 10 ceats. Big 
FREE. 


3 The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 





pe~ te rr oats, wheat or rye makes three 
crisp, tempting green feed in the 
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Sectional All- Steel Grain Spro 

increases egg yield 100% — cuts A cost ~4 

Makes chicks grow i= double quick time. 

Bteel throughout — fireproof — cannot warp, 

ebrink or swell. Write for booklet and 1921 offer. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 

635 3rd Street Des Moines, 








Perfected, all metal, fire- 
proof, low cost Hatches 
more, bigger and better 
chicks. Simple, automatic, 
requires less attention than 
asetting hen. Hatch chicks 
early, easiest raised and most 
profitable. Write for free 
catalogue; prices hatchers, 
br ers, eggs, Chicks. 


e Hatcher Co. 19 Philo NY. 


75 FORA 
$127 (26:BADCER mag. 
140 CHICK BROODER $6.75 
Buik of California Redwood with double walla. tae J tame 


Insulite top covered with wall board gives dowble 
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SEPARATING THE BREEDERS 

It is necessary, if any considerable flock 
of hens is maintained on the farm, to 
separate the breeders, if one wishes to see 
the flock improve from year to year. The 
old system of breeding haphazard from 
the whole flock has the disadvantage that 
the flock will improve just as fast as the 
poorest individuals in it improve. 

But the first question that the farmer 
asks when it is su ted that he separate 
the a flock from the rest of the 
hens is: here will I put them? I can’t 
afford to build a separate house for them 
at present prices of material. I have only 
one poultry house and I need it for the 
laying flock.” 

There are many answers to this ques- 
tion, and I am going to tell you what an 
Iowa farmer has done to solve it and what 
a Minnesota farmer has done. Both have 
solved the problem in different ways to 
their own entire satisfaction. 

The Iowa farmer took some old lumber 
and build a small pen for his two dozen 
breeding hens. The pen was not large, 
hardly larger than a dog kennel, but it 
served the purpose well. It was 6x8 feet 
in size and accommodated one dozen 
hens and a cock. The heighth of the pen 
was four and one-half feet at the peak of 
the roof. Two of these were made, so that 
two different cocks might be used. These 
small pens accommodated his two dozen 
breeding hens in fine shape and were large 
enough to house them comfortably in 
bad weather when they had to be con- 
fined. The lumber that went into them 
came from scraps about the farm. 

The other farmer whom I have in mind 
lives in Minnesota. He partitioned off a 

rtion of the haymow in one of his small 

arns, put about one foot of chaff and 
straw on the floor and installed his breed- 
ers in this improvised pen. An opening 
had been cut in the side of the wall, for 
light and air. In bad woathet this was 
closed with a muslin frame. 

“My breeders did fine in the old mow,” 
he said. “I fed them carefully on a simple 
ration and made no effort to force them 
for e during the winter, but they 
certainly laid their heads off. The mow 
was nice and comfortable, even in bitterly 
cold weather, because of the hay around 
them cutting off any draughts that might 
otherwise have bothered. 

“I got the best hatches this spring I have 
ever had and I am going to put my breed- 
ers up there again next winter. Others 
about the country have complained of 
the kind of hatches they were getting, 
but I think the extra care our breeders 
got in that haymow, which was more 
comfortable than the main house, tells 
the story.” 

Every farmer has a place where he can 
isolate the breeding pen if he wants to 
take the trouble to find it. Sometimes it 
may be a small mow over the cribs, or in 
the granary or an old machine and tool 
shed, or on the main floor of the barn it- 
self. But it is not so hard to find a place 


|} once you look about, .as it might at first 





be imagined.—C. 8. 


MEAT IN THE EGG RATION 

The various ingredients in the different 
egg rations which are recommended from 
time to time may be changed to suit in- 
dividual needs and requirements, provided 
some substitute is used to answer the pur- 
pose of the grain which you do not have. 

But there is one ingredient in the egg 
ration which one cannot afford to omit 
and that is meatscraps or other animal 
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SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 1401 GALESBURG, KANS. 


MAKE YOUR HENS LAY 
MORE EGGS 


Every additional egg your hens lay 

increases your income. You caa 

make them yield greater profit by 
ving them the grit that contains 
vital substances needed In egg 
making— 


PEARL CRIT 
The Double Purpose Grit 
Contains lime, carbohydrates, 
sulphur and silicon. H 
the making of white, 


shells and meaty eggs. Inval- 
uable both asa and fiesh 
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protein. It isso necessary in the egg ration 
that those who are anxious for good yields 
from the flock, especially during the 
winter, must include it in the ration. No 
substitute has been found fcrit. Fishmeal 
or fishscrap can be used to take the place 
of meatscraps and resulfs will still be 
favorable, but beyond this the poultry 
feeder cannot afford to go. 

This fact has been demonstrated again 
and again in experiments, but never more 
conclusively than in the experiments atthe 
Federal poultry farm in Maryland where 
pullets kept on free range under farm 
conditions but not given meatscrap laid 
only an average of ninety eggs each in a 
year, while others kept jn the same way 

ut fed meatscraps in the ration averaged 
from 125 to 150 eggs each in a year. It 
cost 2.2 cents per dozen eggs more to feed 
the pen not having meatscraps than it 
cost where the scraps were included in 
the ration. 

Milk or buttermilk will take the place 
of the meatscraps if you do not care to 
buy them, but do not try to get along 
without some animal feed high in protein 
if you are looking for eggs at the most 
economical cost.—C. §S. 


FEED POULTRY A VARIETY 

Last winter we got more eggs per hen 
than ever before. This was accom- 
plished by feeding a variety and keeping 
a less number than usual. Thus we have 
fed less feed per egg and consequently 
have made more profit by this saving: 

The average farmer often keeps too 
many hens under one roof. Over-crowd- 
ing is a source of disease, and is not eco- 
nomical from the production standpoint. 
Even if a variety is fed, an over-large 
number of hens under one roof is bad 
practice. The best results have come to 
us by limiting the hens in one building to 
not over one hundred. 

Frequently I hear of some high egg- 
production where more than this number 
is kept in one inclosure; but many times 
cholera breaks out, and when the final 
reckoning is made the flock is thinned till 
all possibility of profit is gone for the 
year. 

We have used for grain, oats, corn, a 
small quantity of wheat, and kafir, fed 
in the head. In addition, we fed bran 
and skimmilk all thru the winter and 
until the hens had the liberty of green 

astures. This feed was given in deep 
itter, and the biddies worked for it. On 
warm days their feed was given outside, 
and on cold, stormy days it was fed in 
the house. A farmer might keep more 
hens per house and win out; but no mat- 
ter how large the building, the chance for 
disease among a large number is infinitely 
reater. We aim to keep down parasites 
- application of carbolic acid prepar- 
ations to roosts and nests. 


A SPRAY RING MAKES GOOD 
Continued from page 38 

chards,”’ one cooperator said. ‘Most of 
us had only a little patch of ground in 
orchard but it was certainly a little patch 
of waste. We called them orchards, but to 
say the least they were a mighty poor 
sort. I guess most of us had pretty much 
decided we either had to get a few apples 
off of those trees or we would pull them 
out and turn the land into corn. I know 
that’s the way I felt, and I believe other 
farmers were feeling just about the same 
way. 

“See those apples?’’ and he pointed out 
eight or ten different varieties he had in 
the township display. I don’t remember 
what they were now, but they were good 
lookers and tasted better. “Well, sir, 
those are the first applies I have had off 
those trees in eight years. No, we are not 
going to pull up and crop any of our or- 
chards. We are going to spray.” 

So Jackson township sprays now, and 
is going to spray, and continue to point 
the way. 



































Get into this interesting, prof- 

ng business now—you 
can’t lose— it’s money for you 
right from the start. If you are 
buying chicks or raising them 
in the “o! you are 


The -Winning Hatch- 
erwith Fibre Board Double 
Walled Construction that 
has led the field for over six- 
teen years—Hot-W ater Cop- 
per ank—Self- Regulated 


‘ety Lamp— Thermome- 
ter and Holder— Deep Chick 


Biggest Hatches 
Strongest Chicks 


That's what you'll get with my Cham- 
pion Belle City Hatching Outfit and 
I can prove it. My Poultry Book 
“Hatching Facts” tells the whole inter- 
esting story. Write for it today— it's Free. 











Sesing valuable time and money 
missing a big opportun- 
ity. Be independent—make all 
the fit by doing your own 
hatching the quickest, sur- 
est and easiest way with my 


id hen way” 
5 140-Egs Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Nursery — Egg Tester. 
$9.95 8 140-Chick Hot- 
Water, ouble-Wallied 
Belle City Brooder. (.uar- 
anteed to raise the chicks. 
Save $1.95—order both to- 


ether—a complete 95 
fiatching Outfit, only $2325 


Freight Prepaid Fs, of Rockies 


d allowed to points beyond. 

ou we cme od safe in order- 
ing—today—thousands order 
direct from my advertisements 
every year. You save all mid- 
en's profits and get the 
Belle City at my lowest fac- 
tory prices — based on actual 


cost of production. With this 
Guarantecd Hatching 
Outfit and my complete Guide 
Book for setting up and oper- 
ating, your success is sure— 
vouched for by over 871,000 
successful users. Besides, you 
can easily share in my special 













Prize Offers of $1000 in Gold 


No one else provides such easy ways for you to earn extra 
money. Full particulars come with “Hatching Facts”—a val- 
uable and instructive book that every Poultry Raiser should 
read. Save valuable time—the early broods 

ay best— Order now~—or write me today for 

ree Book, “Hatching Facts.” You’!! find 
it mighty interesting. Jim Rohan, 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 42, Racine, Wis. 
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XPERIMENTING with egge these days costs 

. Hatching high priced eggs into higher 
priced chicks is profitable. Then why experi- 
ment with uncertain equipment? 


Buckeye Incubators take allthegam- make three chicks grow where one grew 
ble out of hatching. They turn every before, at a fourth the labor and a third 
hatchable egg into a healthy, vigorous of the expense. Sold on a money-back 
chicks, with real profit to you. guarantee. Barn goal or kerosene, self-regu- 
lating, sanitary and economical. 

Buckeye equipment is endorsed by agricul- 
tural colleges,experiment stations andcounty 
agents everywhere. See one of the 15,000 
Buckeye dealers, or send for the Buckeye 
catalog that shows you how these remarka- 
ble incubators and brooders make poultry 
raising more profitable. That catalog may 
mean many dollars to you. Write direct to us, 


255 Euclid Ave., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





You take nochance whatever with the Buck- 
eye. These incubators, from the 65-egg ma- 
chine to the 10,368 egg Mar-moth, are guar- 
anteed to hatch every hatchable egg, and 
Buckeye chicks are famous for size and vigor. 


Buckeye Colony Brooders make possible 
the raising of every chic They have 
revolutionized the chicken busi They 


The Buckeye Incubator Co., 
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ON THE TRAIL OF WINTER EGGS 


The Methods We Used In Getting Them 


By MRS. AGNES DUNSHEE ARNEY 


months of December, January and February! It sounds 

incredulous, but is true, nevertheless, on our farm two 
years ago, and is true on many farms at the present time. My 
husband and I were not satisfied with such a record so we de- 
cided that we could give the chickens the most scientific care 
we could for one more winter, and then if they did not pay we 
would never keep chickens thru the winter again. Last winter 
we carried out that experiment and notice last winter's record 
as against that of the year before. A total of fifty-eight dozen 
eggs from thirty-six hens during the months of December 
January and February! 

And here is the method we followed: 

In the fall we saved only thirty-six purebred Rhode Island 
Red pullets and six Plymouth Rock hens of undetermined age. 
The pullets were hatched in April and began laying in October. 
These chickens were shut up on 
Thanksgiving day when we had our 


A TOTAL of twenty-seven eggs from sixty hens for the 


for eight hours or more. In the coldest weather when the mer- 
cury stood at twenty degrees below zero, warm water put in 
at eight in the morning would have a thin coating of ice over it 
at four in the afternoon when the chickens wanted their last 
drink. However, I found that by filling the waterer with one 
gallon of boiling water and letting that stand for a minute or 
two until it heated the metal thoroly, and then cooling it to as 
warm a temperature as the chickens could stand, the water 
never froze on the coldest days. And I never went out to fill 
the waterer but what every hen was off the roost, no matter 
how cold the morning, either on a nest or making the straw fly 
in all directions. 

You can see from my schedule I made the work as easy as 
possible. By putting the grain in at night I was saved breaking 
the path the ret thing in the morning. Also when I scattered 
the grain at night I emptied the chicken waterer, as these vacuum 

waterers are spoiled if water freezes 
in them. When I took the water 














first storm and were not out again _——$——————— ——— in the an ae gpa for cage and 
until March the following spring. i again when I took out the green 
First, and as important as the “—< Cont ot Profit feed just before noon. If there were 
feeding, is the housing proposition. 1919 Oct. $10.00 $2.00 $8.00 any eggs laid after this they did not 
We have only ordinary buildings on o Mev. 10.20 2.00 8.20 have time to freeze until the after- 
the farm we rent, not ideal by any _ 10.50 8.00 2.50 noon feeding of corn. We never lost 
means, but we made them do. The 1920 Jan. 8.84 8.00 84 an by freezing all winter long. 
henhouse proper has a floor space " Feb. 15.23 8.00 7.23 I did not consider the work very 
twelve by eight feet. The building “ March 2.23 4.00 17.23 hard or inconvenient after it was 
has a sloping roof making the back “April 21.40 4.00 17.40 systematized, in fact not as hard as 
wall low but the front, which for- “ May 16.20 4.00 12.20 our erratic feeding of the year be- 
tunately faces south, has a high * June 12.16 4.00 8.16 fore. 
wall and contains three medium “July 13.68 4.00 9.68 As a result of this work or per- 
sized windows. The ventilation was “ August 11.9% 3.00 8.% haps I should say compensation we 
not good so we removed the glass | ** Sense. 12.50 4.50 8.00 thered from six to ten eggs every 
and tacked heavy muslin on the | Oyster shell, 125 pounds 3.50 —3.50 day thruout the winter and all were 
frames. Lice powder ........ 35 —.35 laid by those thirty-six pullets. I 
Adjoining this henhouse to the OE RE | SS soon found the Plymouth Rocks 
east is a long open shed about the for spraying 450 —4.50 were not laying so they found their 
same dimensions with the south side $163.90 363.85 $100.05 way to the kettle early in the winter. 
open except for wire netting. This True enough, six or eight eggs is 











we used for the scratching shed. 8 


We kept the dirt floor in this 

scratching shed covered with straw , 
toa depth of eight or ten inches, and ali dry feeds were scattered 
in this and covered so the chickens had to exercise strenuously 
and for several hours in order to get their meal. It became a 
regular chore for the men to rebed the chicken house every- 
time they hauled straw for the barns. By changing this straw 
once a week, at least, the litter was kept in a dry place, loose 
conditionand made a fine place for the chickens to exercise. 

The morning feed consisted of a peck of oats scattered thru 
this straw. I found it much easier to do this the night before 
thereby saving such an early trip in the morning. I used a fork 
to throw the straw toward the front because the chickens had 
it piled at the back of the shed everyday, By thismethod the 
chickens were assured of their grain the minute they hopped 
off the roost and went to work for it. At noon they had green 
feed which consisted of bursted cabbage heads, carrots and 
beets and apples not fit for use. After the silo was opened in 
February that furnished 
their green feed and they 
cleaned up a two gallon 
pail full each day. At 
three or four o'clock the 
chickens got their last feed 
for the day, six or eight 
ears of corn, depending on 
the severity of the weather. 
During the coldest weather 
I gave more corn because it 
tended to heat their bodies. 
They always went to roost 
with full crops. 

Early in the winter we 
tried to give protein feed 
in the form of milk but it 
froze so soon that we 
thought something else 
would have to be sub- 
stituted and as we had 
tankage on the farm’ we 
gave that. I kept it in a 
two quart kette before the hens all the time. When we first 
fed it they ate quantities but soon settled down to a regular 
amount, about five pounds a week. This never tainted the eggs 
in any way that we could see. We kept a box of oyster shells 
in front of them all the time. 

The water problem made us considerable trouble but not 
wishing to bother with a kerosene heater we purchased a 
~acuum chicken waterer, supposed to keep water from freezing 








Culling is a job the whole family can learn to do 


not such a great record from thirty- 
six pullets but for one not in the 
try business and without the 
best of equipment, I think that is a good continuous record. Our 
neighbors marveled at our egg supply, but their flocks were 
living just as ours did two years ago, picking their way thru 
the snow and cold every day, picking up their feed from the 
barns, being fed only corn, with the result that eggs were few 
and far between. And another thing your cold open henhouse 
has no charms for your vagrant hen. If she does lay an CEs it is 
deposited where it is not found until after it is frozen. And what 
is more heartbreaking than to find a frozen egg when eggs are 
seventy cents a dozen! 

Above is my record of the value of eggs laid and the value 
of feed per month for these thirty-six pullets beginning with 
October 1919, when they laid their first eggs up to October 
ist of this year: 

The special interest of course in this record is the profit 
shown thruout the first five months. In October and most 
of November the pullets 
were still on range so their 
feed cost is small, The last 
of November they went in- 
to their winter quarters 
and onto their full ration. 
The grain is figured at mar- 
ket price for that time. For 
instance, in December the 
chickens ate six bushels of 
oats at seventy cents a 
bushel, two and one-half 
bushels of corn at $1 a 
bushel and _ twenty-five 
pounds of tankage at five 
cents a pound. This made 
their feed bill $8 and it 
was the same for January 
and February, becoming 
less in the spring when [ 
began tetas. ‘ongen out. In 
December the pullets laid 
fifteen dozen eggs and the 
price was the highest that month, going to seventy-five cents 
for one week. In January they laid only thirteen dozen and 
as the price only averaged sixty-five cents that is my poorest 
month from the standpoint of profit. In Febru the hens 
began laying in earnest and we got a total of thirty dozen 
eggs and the price ranged aid fifty cents for the entire 
month. So much for my winter egg record and it is some 
contrast to my record of two (Continued on page 96 
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Let Me Doctor That | 
Hankering for More Poultry’ 


“ Yes, Let Me Send You My “Hows” oni 
“Whys” of Poultry Raising —F REE 


No one knows exactly how many thous- But $100 each is only a minimum estimate. 
ands of readers of i Most customers make several hatches each 
at season. A bank clerk in Beatrice, Nebraska, 
=) vertised in this publication practicall y found that after ae all expenses he made 
A ever since we started business. Bu $1,300.00 net profit woman customer in 
® suppose only five per cent of our Pennsylvania made enough from Old Trusty 
=) 850,000 customers were Successful hatches to build a fine home. Another customer 
a Farming Readers. That would be in North Dakota made something like $1,100 in 
™ over 42,000. And suppose each cus- one yearand [ could name many more. But, 
"= tomer made only $100.00, DO, that would why name them? Why not name you? Why not 
©) be around four and a quarter mil- turn some of this money into your home? Let 
" lion dollars. me send you my new 1921 beek and 


Read How Poultry Profits Are Made 


© Suppose you invested in an Old gw 
\ Eneubater, a brooder or two and made 
sqft} two or three hatches, Your entire in- H 
| \ vestment could hardly be $50 or $00 ff Wun Ashed Me To 
altogether and in six or eight months’ | > ris Thy Message 
\ time you have $500 or $600 worth of ze ce fam Glad 
\ poultry. Doyou know of any easier o do So 
way to make money? So many of our cus- 
If a $50 or $60 investment is too tomers write us telli 
strong, I can sell you an Old Trusty us that they saw our 
for less than $20, ene yn can make in Successful Farming 
your own br ‘ll show you that I feel somewhat 
how, too, Tinew “ol 8 young girl § acquainted in_ talking 
who even borrowed to get started to youhere. They say 
and finished the season with poultry is largely wom- 
enough profit to pay her way § en’s business. Maybe 
through school the next year. itis. Almost 70% to 
$2.75 apiece was the price paid 80% of our orders come 
for common, ordi- § from woman folks, and 
nary hens at a the letters telling of Mrs, H. H, Johnson 
recent sale in successes also came from the women as well as the 
Missouri. Su men 80 that I know women are having big suo- 
our b cess with poultry. It is surprising how much 
sold for cnly $2 you can do with even a small flock. Poul 
apiece. The first | turns table scraps into profit, and a good floc 
2 or 3 months of § will always k you supplied with plenty of 
a chick’s life its | eggs and meat, besides brin in cash. Also 
feed doesn’t early spring fries. I will be glad to pave » 
amount to bie write me and get the women’s idea on this pou 
thing. =e e subject. I will help you all I can, but vlery 
scraps will do. - will ine the bi t help right in our cata- 
ullets, by the dime We will be to send it to any 
ey are on full feed 


are paying sever } 
ph Z LAL LE pte Fen Mrs. H. H. J 


We Pay the Freight 








a OR al 

















You know what that means, we mee gad shipment too from factory at 
Clay Center or warehouse at St. Joseph, 


Old Trusty is made in four handy home sizes, with or without the metal cover 





Why Wonder? Why Wait? 
Ask for the Old Trusty Book 


pn I = a doctor of poultry profits and nothing pleases me more than to pack 
is poul book and send it off toa willing patient. It will cure most any 
powtry b pe e a oe the way to success. I want tosee thousands more 
readers of 8 arming make more money on poultry in 1921. Sol am 
going to invite you to let mesend you my book. I think it tells the story. I 
wrote it myself, too, and I'll vend for ite truthfulness. Rather, I should say 
the Johnsons wrote it. We all worked on it all summer and fall and put 
into it the best of our 28 year’s experience. I'd like to mail you a@ copy 
and have you tell me if you don’t agree with us cn the profits Old Trusty / 
can bring you. It’sfree. Write fora copy today. Use the coupon, 
or mail a letter as suits your con- 
venience. 


Yours truly, 
Harry Johnson, te 


“Incubator Man” Ff 
M.M. Johnson ut 
Company, / 


P 
Clay 
Center, 





Over 850,000 Owners Now 
Boost for Old Trusty 
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PAYS TO FEED FOR EGGS 

That the ordinary farm flock can be 
made to return a profit under present 
prices of eggs and feed has been proved 
conclusively. Cecil Henson, a young 
farmer living in Kalamazoo county, Michi- 
gan, decided last January that he would 
see whether or not there was any profit in 
feeding for eggs. He rearranged the hen- 
house by putting in an open front, built 
droppings boards and level perches and 
got everything up off of the floor. He 
commenced to feed a dry mash and in 
addition, gave the hens as much meat- 
scrap as they wanted out of a separate 
self-feeder. The fact that this farm flock 
has made some profit is attested to by 
the following figures: 


Month Number Number Gross Net 
of hens of eggs Income Income 
— pe 102 522 $26 .93 3 9.26 
100 = 28 .50 8.13 
Mar h ; 100 15 44.06 19.54 
April 100 1656 44.99 27 .42 
May 100 1726 47 .32 9.96 
June 07 1346 35.97 26.63 


Mr. Henson says: “During May I 
bought a large amount of wheat screen- 
ings as we have to buy when we can. 
The first nine days of June the high and 
low run of eggs was from sixty-seven to 
fifty-three. Up until the tenth of June 
[ had kept them confined right in the 
coop. They had not been out on range at 
all. The tenth of June I let them all out 
and the egg run fell totwenty-seven in five 
days. It then began to increase but as 
yet they have not got back to the old 
stride.”—I. J. M 


MAKING THE HENHOUSE WARM 

When the floor of a poultry house is 
covered to the depth of from two to six 
inches with litter, such as straw, cut-corn 
fodder, refuse-hay or leaves, there is not 
only an abundance of good scratching 
material for the hens to exercise in, but 
also a protection against cold currents 
and the drafts of air which often blow 
across the floor. The additional comfort 
of a poultry house by the use of such 
litter will be appreciated by the hens, and 
they will also keep busily employed work- 
ing in the litter. 

\ successful poultryman once remarked 
that he gave more attention to keepin 
the floor of the poultry house clean a 
well bedded with straw than he did to the 
food. His reason was that no amount of 
food would make the hens lay if they 
were not kept comfortable and busy; but 
if busy and contented the hens would lay, 
even if the food was only ordinary. 

Litter is cheap and there is no reason 
for neglecting its use.—R. B. S. 


ON THE TRAIL OF WINTER EGGS 
Continued from page 94 

years ago. To get on the trail of the winter 
egg, provide litter for exercise, protein 
feed of some kind, green feed, oyster shell 
and plenty of warm water. I realize that 
there are commercial feeds that may be 
better than what I used but I tried to use 
our own products insofar as possible. 

Perhaps from my summer record you 
will wonder why I have a feed cost in the 
summer when I live on a farm. I felt if 
chickens were fed regularly they would lay 
more eggs and these chickens proved that 
last summer. Thru July and August, 

ially the slack months, we gathered 
thirty-six and twenty-six dozens of e 
They dropped to twenty-four dozen for 
September and at the present time, 
October, they are making their poorest 
record, due to molting. I am only gather- 
ing six and eight eggs daily. 

Che feeding is done in the morning and 
the chickens are kept in their yard until 
noon or shortly after. I think I gain two 
things by this method, first, all the eggs 
laid are found, doing away with the stolen 
nest proposition, and secondly, the chick- 
ens come back to the henhouse to roost 
each night and as a result we do not have 
to go out in the tall trees hunting them } 
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in economical building. 


be sent free. Address Dept. 311 





the result of insulating air cells in 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


Plans for this comfortable six-room farm house can be secured from 
your building material dealer for $10.00. They include working drawings, 
specifications, and a list of materials required. Ask for Design No. 1175. 

The large tile units, and the fire resistive, everlasting nature of the material results 


A “Hollow Tile Farm Building” book and a folder describing the above house will 


The Hollow Building Tile Association 
Conway Building, Chicago 
The irade mark of The Hollow Building Tile Association and your guar- 


with Association standards. 











MASIER I ILE antee of a product made in accordance 








Send to 
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$60 to $80 a week actually being 
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BERTHA * MARDISS, Snewace, Kansas 
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Factory Yourself 
SAVE 25% TO 40% 


No matter where you buy 
your stove, some one must 
i send the order to the factory. 
Why not send your order to 
the factory yourself 
from 25 to40 per cent? That’s 
exactly what youdo 
amen: when you get “A- 
‘a Me ~=Kalamazoo-Direct-t0-You.” 

Write for the Kalamazoo Catalog 


ont bese Wet lena aan 









and save 


tors, washing machines, sanitary indoor 
"Gur 300,000 eatished cuomers sa that you can not 


for quality 7. quick service and prices. Send for 
% my er ey ter. 
Ask for Catalog No.2. 
ALAMAZO0O STOVE "CO. 


AW Cevceviitewsue 


Direct K to - You 







Quickly lighted; t 


Stowk. Workepare tine or full time. Write for sample. 
Thomas Mfr. Co. __B-a71_ Dayton, Ohio 
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in the fall. What waste grain there is 
about the barns can be_picked up the 
latter part of the day and the chickens are 
never in the bins as they formerly were. 

The early part of the summer I fed 
corn only but I changed in September and 
gave them oats in order to help with the 
new feathers. This month i am beginnin 
the tankage again. My flock was call 
out this summer under the direction of 
the county farm bureau and six hens were 
culled out. I have sold fifteen of the re- 
maining hens and will carry the other 
fifteen , a and twenty pullets over the 
winter again. 

And the strangest part about this 
chicken record is that the farmer is paid 
for his time and even the fagmer’s wife who 
is idle according to the ceff#us, may figure 
her wages from the profit and still have 
something left. In the past year I have 
spent one-half hour daily which should 
be charged against the egg record and the 
men on the farm have spent a total of 
twenty-seven hours in cleaning, spraying 
and bedding the henhouse. Valuing the 
labor at thirty cents an hour that makes 
a total bill of $62.70 to be taken from 
the profit of $100.05. This still leaves me 
$37.35 ahead and from what other crop 
on the farm can you subtract your labor 
value and have anything left? This is 
simply the egg profit and does not take 
into consideration that we raised a great 
many young chickens and always had a 
fresh egg supply for home use. 

One cannot make much on chickens un- 
less they get eggs in winter but with a 
little care and a great deal of thought 
along the feeding line I have found that 
I can get eggs thruout the cold winter 


weather. 


MOVABLE FIXTURES 

The fixtures inside the poultry house 
are much better when so built and ar- 
ranged as to be entirely movable. Neither 
nests nor perches should be permanently 
fixed. 

Under ordinary farm conditions mites 
and lice almost always bother the fowls 
more or less. If all the fixtures are mov- 
able they can be taken out when the house 
is cleaned or whitewashed. The nests can 
be more easily cleaned out and then 
soaked in coal oil or lice-killing solution, 
and the roosts can also receive the same 
good treatment. Even the supports for 
the roosts should also be movable. 

There is no part of the poultry house 
that needs to be cleaned so often as the 
roosts and nests. This is because vermin 
usually choose them as abiding places. If 
there are corners and crevices, mites will 
penetrate to the deepest recesses during 
~ day, and emerge at night to attack the 
owls. 

Sometimes there may be literally 
thousands of mites, yet on account of the 
way they hide it takes a sharp eye to 
discover them. When the perches are 
planed smooth and joined together with 
the fewest possible crevices, the mites 
collect along the under side and at the 
point where the perches are supported by 
whatever holds them in place. it is a good 

lan to give treatment frequently with 
arnemne or liquid lice killer.—R. B. 8. 


WHEN THE FOWLS’ COMBS FREEZE 

Even in cold weather fowls should have 
good ventilation and fresh air, and this 
sometimes leads to frostbitten combs 
and wattles. These are not particularly 
serious if looked after properly, but if 
neglected may ruin the fowl’s appearance, 
as well as cause unnecessary suffering. 

Breeds with large combs need especially 
good attention. The best cure is to ap- 
ply an ointment made of lard two ounces, 
quinine one ounce and kerosene three 
ounces, melted together and thoroly 
mixed. The ointment should be rubbed 
gently on the affected parts once daily 
for several weeks, or until the parts be- 
come normal,—R, B, 8, 
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The easiest way for a 
farmer to save money is by sugar- 
oumag ont smoking his own meat. It’s a good way 
to ma @ money too because town ple are always = 
er 
meat at home. a ren 


Wright’s Smoke 
J ERR 

is mad e by condensin g actual hick 
smoke, im and easily appli i 
cloth or bees. " Gee wonderfele Sctiiens 
flavor—does away with old smoke house — 
saves 20 lbs. of meat out of every 100 Ibs. 
A large $1.25 bottle will smoke a barrel 


of meat. Guaranteed satisfacto 
money back. For sale by your cugget 


Wright’s Ham Pickle 


is a scientific preparation for curin 
meat. Contains all the n in 
ients except salt. Cures meal better, 
with less work and gives delicious flavor. 
Wright’s Ham Pickle is sold by your 
druggist— teed satisfactory or your 
money 


Wright Food Products 
Are Guaranteed 


ssoth Wright’sSmoke and Ham Pickleare guaranteed 
to give absolute eatisfaction or your Gener back, 
Be sure to get the Genuine Wright Food Products, 
ASK YOUR DEALER or write us if he can’t 
SNE Ties eof crobss os son ean ous Os 
ng meat and exp Ow cap a 
butchering set at factory cost, ” - 
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E, H. WRIGHT COMPANY, Ltd. 
801 7 Kansas City, Mo, 


Broadway, 
Oe  ForEverybody! ' 
a - or Everybody: a% 
ad 3 Le Luden’s the year round— é 5 
s not just for coughs and 


colds. Aid voice; soothe throat; 
clear nose; sweeten breath. 















Keep the yellow box handy 
WM.HLLUDEN, In Reading, Pa.,since 1881 Dy 








r EARN $300 

BIG JOBS WAITING! | pen iONTH 
Be a Draftsman. Splendid 
Plymouth Rocks openings. Big Salaries. Train at homein spare 
STOCK.EGGS.CHICKS time. No experience required. Write for free 
E 4 Circular of Facts Free trial Lesson in Drafting. No charge. 

290'ECG LES! Ms || Chi hnical Coll jcago, Il. 
IN ONE YEAR | way Ee ieee Chicago Technical College, 2284 Tech. Bidg., Chicago, | 
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Educators for men— good- . : 
looking, conservative, well- SP pent, oe 
made shoes you’re glad to wear Be aa = 


ate 8 
ee 









Shoes That Unehueiba: 
Fettered Feet 


HOUSANDS upon thousands today shackle their 
feet in the fetters of narrow, pointed-toed shoes. 
Yes—thousands suffer the results of these fetters—the 
inevitable corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, callouses, 
fallen arches—and never wake to the futility of it all! 





























Why? Because they have not yet learned that they 
can get good-looking shoes that really fit the feet—y 
shoes that “let the feet grow as they should,” and 
yet are not in the least freakish. 











Educator shoes are such shoes. Educators not only 


_ 4 prevent foot-ills; but they let Nature correct these 
. A F troubles caused by your neglect, the penalties of 


wearing wrong shoes so long. 





There is an Educator store near you. Visit it today, 
and try on a pair of Educators. Your poor old tired 
feet will find new freedom in them. And you’ll decide 
to put the whole family into Educators. 


Unless you seethis mark, 
branded into the sole, 
it is not an Educator 


But—a/ways look for the trade-mark EDUCATOR 
on the sole, before buying. It is your guarantee of 
the genuine Educator Shoe. 


Write for 


“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet” RICE & HUTCHINS 
HIS free book contains a list of 
really surprising facts about 

what shoes do to feet. Send today. 





RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
18 High St., Boston, Mass. 


HOE® 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 


eAadamna wa ene 


SP tecuace 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT } 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein exp by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will = ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 











| ‘om in the hands of local distributors and re- 





A SALT AND PEPPER DOSE 

I do not believe that flattery is good for anybody 
except in pepper and salt amounts; therefore, I do 
not say it is the best, but if I criticize it is that 
S. F. may see itself from the angle of one of ite 
readers who tries not to get excited over one fact 
which may be only a part of a great subject. So 
here's wishing you may conduct 8S. F. glens the 
great lines of truth and righteousness and continue 
to explore the wonders that nature and vegetation 
and their natural offspring will display to us, and 
also to keep a vigilant eye on any money conditions 
that 2 a unduly markets and crop prices. 
—A. 8. ; 


WOULD ABOLISH LANDLORDS 
I have read in your paper many times, letters 





from different parties how to abolish the curse of the | 


landlord and tenant system. Some say limit the 
number of acres to any one person. Another says 
to have the Henry George system of the single tax 
on land values. Nearly every person will admit that 
landlordism is a curse and should be abolished and 
the occupiers should be the owners. Now my 
remedy for landlordism is this: abolish the forceable 
collection of rent of land, either farm land or town 
lots, and stop the sale of land from one landlord 
to another party that is already the owner of one or 
more tracts of land. One home and a place of busi- 
ness is enough for anyone, just the same as one wife 
to a man, or one seat in a theater for any one person. 
If this was the law of the country landlordism would 
soon fall with its own weight and nobody would be 
hurt, and every person that wished to get a home 
of their own would soon be able to buy one at a 
reasonable price.—J. D. 


THE KIND OF HIRED MAN 

I was reading the “Hired Help Problem” on 
Page 7 in November issue, and will try to give you 
an answer. First. A common eighth to tenth 
grade will do for a man who wants to work on 
the farm. Second. The most boys or men who have 
a high school training or ao from an agri- 
cultural college want the highest wages and the 
work must be just so or they are discouraged, and 


a farmer must have a man who will take a part in | 


the work and do his best. Third. The common 

ple are good enough for the farm; that is, if they 
fave been raised on the farm. Fourth. If the farm- 
ers could have all their farms arranged as the 

icultural college is arranged, then it would be 
all right to have graduates but a man on the farm 
must do all kinds of work and he doesn’t want to be 
afraid of the work either. ore, he must 
know how it is done and the best. for him to 
learn this is on the farm. This is our best agri- 
cultural school that we have for men who want 
to work on the farm, but I am not saying anything 
in regard to colleges or schools. Fifth. The best 
answer I know is a man who is willing and will take 
@ part in the chores about the barn and will use 
common sense for all work whether he has an edu- 
cation or not.—C. F. S., S. Dak. 


SUGGESTS FARM TEAM 

I am a member of the 8S. F. family and would not 
be without it or miss one single copy. It is a text- 
book worth many times the present price, and is 
one of the few things that we get now that is worth 
more than we pay for it. The two test friends 
of the farmer today, are E. T. M ith and Arthur 
Ca . Would not these two men make a fine team 
to ti the two big chairs at Washington? The farmer 
would get some consideration then. Thanks to both 
of them for good work already and wishing them 
the best of luck in the future.—H. H. 


SOME MARKET SUGGESTIONS 

I wish to take the liberty of expressing a thought 
that may not have occurred to you in connection 
with the present farm situation in relation to the 
marketing of grain crops, and the hardship imposed 
upon the farmers on account of the heavy declines 
in the market values of grain and er farm 

ucts. 

A very large percentage of the farmers in this 
section of the country are renters, I presume at 
least forty percent, many of whom are working 
under cash rental leases of from twelve to twenty 
dollars per acre. Such cash rental has been based 
on advanced prices in farm lands and war time 
values of farm products and livestock. 

The farm landlord is in many cases the banker 
for the tenant and it would seem that he should 
assume at least a moral responsibility and adjust 
the rental contract with the tenant to a basis that 
will give him a reasonable promise of compensation 
for his labor and risk. 

Our foreign trade relationships and the financial 
condition of Europe are so unfavorable that buying 
power is very weak and the rate of exchange is 
also an unfavorable factor in affecting the export 
values of our grain and livestock exports. 

Having such large export surpluses of grain and 
livestock the supply and demand values are con- 
sequently on an export basis. 

Our domestic buying power has been and is now 
very low. The liquidation of business thruout the 
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manufacturing districts in the East and the low 
price of cotton in the South has materially reduced 
the demands for domestic consumption of grain 
thruout these sections. On the other hand stocks 


ilers are ver low, and there is no doubt but 
what there be some demand from that source 
in the near future, but not sufficient toabsorb any 
part of the large surplus, particularly of corn that 
| y Ling on the farms thruout the surplus producing 


at 3,200 million bushels. The average crop is 2,700 
| million bushels. The average farm shipping surplus 
, Of corn is 500 million bushels. Thus the increased 
| crop of this year doubles the average annual ship- 

ping sui plus for this year, and in addition to this is 
| the large carry-over of more than 100 million 

bushels of corn from the last year’s crop, and also 
| there should be taken into account the decrease in 
farm consumption of about fifteen percent as to 
| cattle, and eight to ten percent as to hogs. The 
| genera] situation as to the oat crop is similar to corn. 
I have outlined the situation as to corn and oats 
to show that it is impossible for prices to advance 
to anywhere near the former war-price level, and 
the tenant should not be encouraged to expect such 
er prices as an inducement to continue his 
war-time lease. The landlord should also be lenient 
with the tenant and not require him to sell grain 
to py the rental if there is a possibility of moder- 
ately increased prices.—Geo. A. Wells. 


NEITHER SEX SUPERIOR 

J. A. P. of lowa writes like a cranky old bachelor. 
Still there is a saying that men judge all women by 
their own wives. However, that may be, he is badly 
off in his estimate of women. 

As to women voting, there has never been an 
real reason why she should not. Women have al- 
ways been accused of influenci men on every 
other subject, why should politics be an exception? 
Tho we do believe that many men and their wives 
will be unanimous on the subject because they tend 
to become so on every other, but the initiative will 
come as often from the one as from the other. 
Greater influence means greater mental power. This 
is an age of mind rule. Every family has its leading 
spirit and altho women are usually said to be “the 
real power behind the throne,” we think it is as 
often the one as the other who leads. The election 
is over and women have voted and voted as wisely 
and sanely as men who always voted, and will 
continue to do so. As for eithersexbeinga universal 
nuisance—the thought is not worthy of considera- 
tion being but the raving of an unsound mind. We 
are all plain human and there is neither reason or 


| The crop of corn now being harvested is estimated 





justice in expecting either more or less of either sex. 

jluccess to ¢ F., the paper that stands for all that 
is good and true and the good things that are 
to come.—H, K., Okla. 


LIKE THE BLIND MAN d 
I will try to help keep the best farm paper going 
to the many ers of different minds. e are 
just like the six blind men when they went to view 
the elephant. Each a his opinion and they 
were aEty in the right, but they were all wrong. 
as the editors of all the papers in the United States 
that like to speak of our Democracy. They all differ 
in their opinion, and a very small minority told a 
very large majority what they could say or eat and 
ink, n call their form of government 
“Democracy.” Is it any wonder that there was such 
a change in the last election, even if it is the same 
panty only — + — a Time will tell how 
y the working people have got stung again. 
Since the election maybe we will get back to normal, 
and the editors of nearly all the big pa: will find 
something else to write about except the bunk they 
have been writing up on the workers and favoring 
the profiteers and patrioteers.—J. C., Wis. 


SAYS EDUCATION ORNAMENTAL 

It isa t mental satisfaction to have knowl- 
edge but if a farmer wants to lay up treasures on 
earth he doesn’t want to have too much higher edu- 
cation. The three R's are easenti nything above 
them is merely ornamental. Anything that a fellow 
has and doesn’t need is a burden. If I were a father 
and had a son whom I wanted to become a success- 
ful farmer, to an agricultural co would be the 
last place that I would send him. I spent eighteen 
years of my life on a farm; now I travel thru the 
country selling household necessities direct to the 
farmers and I can tell the farm of an agricultural 
graduate a half mile from the premises. If you 
want to see barns without mangers, gates without 
hinges, horses tied without halters, hog pens with- 
out troughs, go to any of these. ese agricultural 
graduates are much too intelligent to really apply 
themselves to their tasks. They are gent:emen 
farmers who sit near the furnace in the winter and 
under the shade in the summer figuring how they 
will avoid good, strenuous labor. In the meantime, 
everything goes to the dogs. Their buggies have no 
bottoms, their harnesses are tied with strings, their 
front yards grow up in weeds and the whole farm 
looks as tho it had no owner. I’m not working on 
my imagination. I have traveled for six years and 
know the facts. Exceptions to the facts are few and 
far between. What is true of farm owners may be 
suplied to farm a If you want a farm hand who 
will willingly and faithfully apply himself, do not 
give him too much book learning. He will do much 
more if he knows less. I would recommend that a 
lad who aspires to become a cultivator of the soil 
should receive a common school education; what- 
ever is beyond that distracts from his usefulness if 
he really wishes to succeed in a financial way. Of 
course, it is as I mentioned before. Ifa fellow has 
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more regard for the pleasures of life and does not 
care if he does not collect any worldly goods it is 
all right to be educated. But to amass a fortune it 
takes a fellow who isn’t overly wise. I know men 
who cannot write their own name who are well 
supplied with barns and land while those who have 
a ony quantity of book learning are almost in 
rags. For a farm hand give me a common farm 
plug with a common school education and not a 
city reared kid with a high school education.— 
A. C. B., Minn. 


CANNOT RECOMMEND FARMING 

“Our Bulletin” is to me the most interesting page 
of the paper. It makes me acquainted with so 
many folks of different opinions and with so many 
processes of reasoning that I wonder if the letters 
can all properly be called “reasonable letters.’ 
However, we have all been subjected to different 
yon aye and that may account for the great 

erence of opinion. 

I may or may not agree with the editorial “Pre- 
senting Agriculture to the Boys.’ True, I do not 
think we should knock farming but what father or 
mother, in the light of the surveys made in Kansas 
and by the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, can recommend farming to his or her son? At 
a@ meeting of the North Dakota Educational As- 
sociation last spring the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction from Illinois said that one of the best 
ways to remedy a matter is to make it worse. 
He was speaking of the teacher situation and 
I think he spoke the truth. It is my endeavor to 
make the figures of these agricultural surveys known 
as much as possible. The teachers who have quit 
have done as much for the profession as we who are 
teaching and perhaps in the long run will have 
done as much for the children and for society in 
general. May not the same be true of farmers? 
With all this in mind I realize that there is room for 

eat improvement in farm life and that the point- 
ing out of these possibilities may, make many boys 
stay on the farm to try for their accomplishment. 
I hesitate to encourage any boy to try right now 
because I am one who has tried. Today I have 
written that no more business in regard to my farm 
need be done in my name. The creditors can do with 
it as they please. I can buy a new farm cheaper than 
I can pay up on that one. I believe that I could 
have Ben Be oF on farm for the last eight years and 
made it pay but that would not have fought the 
war nor given me an education. I have sacrificed 
the farm for an ideal but someway I do not feel 
that I have lost much. In some ways I liked 
the farm life better than teaching but not unless 
somewhere near the same living conditions could be 
maintained. It is rather a bitter experience to have 
failed at a job you like.—Prof., N. D. 


MORE THAN REPAID 
I wish to thank you for the kindness of your 
veterinary department. I would have thanked you 
before but I thought you were over run with such 
letters. Please let me state that I agree with your 
veterinarian and his treatment has cured eleven 
cows. The veterinarian whom I first employed, lost 
one cow out of two. I tried your treatment as I sai 
before, and haven't lost a single case. Please let 
me stop here to thank you. You can judge from 
what I have said as to whether or not I consider 
your information bureau of any value. 
I have taken 8. F. about ten years or longer and 
the only improvement I see you could make would 
be to make a weekly paper out of it. I have never 
seen a more practical farm paper than yours. One 
piece of information has paid me more than I have 
ever paid you for the paper.—K. C. H.,N. Car 


HAS REASON FOR BEING DRY 

Mr. Wet, I am dry, and right here let me ony 
“Praise God for Prohibition.” Perhaps, G. M. B., 
you have never sat up all night watching and wait- 
ing for a loved one you knew would come home too 
full of booze to 





where he was. Per- 
haps you have never stood face to face with a 
gun in that same fellow’s hands telling you now was 
your time to die, when you were a mother of three 
little children who would be left in such a man’s 
care. Think you, G. M. B., it is a light matter? 
But let me say I’ve had my fill of the “Wet” 
times. I’ve been thru it and I know what I am talk- 
ing about.—L. L., Kan. 


SUGGESTS NEW NAME : 

I believe that the Subscribers’ Information 
Bureau you are conducting is a great help to us. 
In general, the 8. F. is one of the best farm papers 
that I ever read. It is cheap, too, and if you ever 
decide to change its name I would suggest the Farm 
Encyclopedia as a fitting name. Many thanks 
for past service-—D. 8., Annandale, Minn. 


FINDS RATION O. K. 

The ration you suggested did wonders; the hog is 
now nearly ready to butcher and is a beauty 
weighing about 250 pounds. I thank you many 
times and the information is worth many more 
times what the subscription to your paper is and I 
don’t want to be without the paper. don’t see 
how I could suggest 7 improvement in ‘ae 
paper as it is simply O. K.—Mrs C. E. F., Il. 


If you want me as a subscriber as bad as I want 
your magazine, you've got to go some. The 
little story in your last magazine I consider fully 
worth the price of the magazine not including the 
rest.—J. B., Kan. 


I had intended to drop your magazine, but your 
“Rail Rule or Ruin” article fe so good | have co: 


cluded to renew it.—T. 
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THE COBEA SCANDENS 

There are vines and vines, for almost 
every purpose, according to their variety 
and they. will climb strings, trellises, 
posts, bare walls, etc., in fact anything 
to which they can hold. And there is no 
denying the fact that they soon transform 
the unsightly into the beautiful as well as 
sereening and protecting. Last year the 
Cobea Scandens added a new delight to 
our home grounds, and we found it an 
excellent vine of very rapid growth whose 
fine, clean foliage and lovely, bel!-shaped 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hanting, Fishing, Camping 
and Trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go 
for fsh and game, changes in 
fish and game laws, and a thous- 
and and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman 
tells you what to do when lost 
in the woods, how to cook your 
b, how to build camps and 
inds, how to train your hunt- 
ing dog, how to preserve your 
trophies, how to start a gun 
club. how to build a rifle range. 
No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the 
amount of up-do-date infor- 
mation about life in the opea 
that you can get from a 
agpr> subsocipticn to te 
tiona! Sportsman. Spec 
information ferniaed to 
ibers at all times, 
Free of Charge. 
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I 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in 
poses list, and free 
tracting all kinds 
i Mo. 


krats and 


flowers of violet andwhite were most at- 
tractive. It is particularlyadmirable and 
effective where, because of outside views 
or interior arrangements of rooms, some 
screen is necessary, tho not so dense as 
to exclude all the light. The Cobeas’ fine 
foliage answers this purpose exactly and 
being only a tender annual, may be re- 
moved the very first dark days (for frost 
withers them immediately) leaving the 
windows free during winter when more 
light is essential. It is an elegant climber 
often growing thirty feet in a single 
season when given a bit of extra care and 
work. Its growth and flowering season can 
be much hastened and prolonged by plant- 
ing the seeds indoors or in a hotbed very 
early and transplanting the young plants 
outdoors, after all danger of frost is over. 
This is the plan I followed with them and 
carefully lifted and trimmed two of the 
vines for the indoors during the winter and 
shall plant out again in the spring, if they 
flourish equally well indoors. Give them 
a rich soil for best results, watering freely 
should the hot season be droughty. It is 
very clean, a most commendable feature. 
Since we have grown it, no bugs, aphis, 
etc., have ever been noticed upon it. 

Their dainty beauty, ‘Cathedral Bells” 
some have styled them, is especially sweet 
and satisfactory, in either the violet or 
white. Personally I prefer the violet, or 
“blue” as some call the rather peculiar 
color.—M. G. 8., Ohio. 


SELLING TO BEST ADVANTAGE 


Continued from page 13 
bidders. Auctioneers object to looking 
against windows, 

The animals must be cared for before 
and after the sale by tying up in stalls or 
placing in pens and paddocks, where they 
may be examined by prospective buyers. 
A barn best serves this purpose. Many 
types are used but the monitor construc- 
tion with two alleyways and four rows 
of stalls is best adapted for showing the 
animals. Natural light and ventilation 
is secured thru the windows in side walls 
and thru monitor windows. 

A barn sixty feet wide lends itself to 
construction and allows space fortwo ten- 
foot alleyways. Four rows of stalls eight 
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Every reader of this 
paper should have a copy 
of this free book on fur 
styles showing fur coats 
for men and women, fur 
robes, fur caps, etc., that 
we make up to order 
from horse and cow 

& hides. This book also 
W shows styles of fine furs, 
collars and muffs we 
make up to order from 

skins of smaller animals you send us. 


You save 25% to 50% on furs when 
you furnish the hides and skins yourself and 
you get a job of work from us that is guar 
anteed. Write for free style book today. 

















feet wide are used with a depth of ten 
feet. This gives sufficient room for tying 
two grown animals in a stall or three sma 
animals. By placing a gate across front 
the stall is made into a pen for hogs or 
sheep. 

The stall partitions are made about 
five feet high in front and three feet at 
rear. This preyents animals fighting and 
allows close inspection of animals before 
sale. 

A stall floor filled in from six to ten 
inches above alleyway shows animals to 
the best advantage. This fact should be 
considered in building. 

While a heating apparatus is not al- 
together necessary to a sales pavilion, its 
addition makes the pavilion serviceable 
in winter when meetings are held. 

The hot air furnace is flexible and does 
not need the almost constant attention 
which must be given to the steam or hot 
water systems. One or more of the pipe 
or pipeless furnaces placed under the 
seating will provide all necessary heat. 

A toilet convenient to both barn and 
pavilion is desirable. To prevent freezing 
the frost-proof closets should be used. 
The water supply should be provided with 
shut-off and drain for cold weather. 

Most breeders use a wash rack or room 
when grooming animals. This room should 
be convenient both to barn and ring. It 
should be provided with several compres- 
sion hose bivs and a floor drain. It is 
desirable to have a space large enough to 
groom two or more animals at one 
time. 

An office in connection with a sales 
pavillon is a valuable asset. It serves as 
a meeting place for buyers and clerk in 
settling up the sales and in giving ship- 
ping instructions. It may be used for 
directors’ meetings and for many other 
purposes in connection with the use of the 
pavilion. 

Since most breeders prefer to have their 
animals in the barn for a few days before 
sale so they will recover thrift and become 
accustomed to the new environment, a 
sleeping room is desirable for herdsmen. 
This may be placed under seating or in 
some other convenient place. Stall space 
should not be used. fe may be placed 
over stalls in monitor at either end of 
barn. This makes it private, convenient 
and inexpensive. It should be large enough 
for two or more beds. Switches for turning 
on lights may be placed in this room for 
convenience at night when disturbances 
arise. 

Since there is some space under seating 
which is not utilized, this should be made 
storage space by excavating. If the 

avilion is on fair grounds this space may 
Be used for exhibit or concession booths. 





WINTERING THE DAIRY HERD 

Continued from page 71 
richness and temperature from feeding to 
feeding, also are fruitful causes of this 
most frequent disease of calves. What- 
ever the cause, it should be removed as 
soon as the scours are discovered and the 
amount of milkthat is being fed re- 
duced. 

A number of remedies for scours are in 
use but home treatment may well begin, 
in addition to cutting down the milk 
supply, by giving the affected calf two 
tablespoons of castor oil in a little sealded 
milk; this is to be especially recommended 
when the cause is known to be indigestion. 
Other home remedies are plain scalded 
milk and raw eggs. 

In‘making the calf comfortable for the 
winter do not forget that, while small, it 
has a liking for water often also. Either by 
automatic waterers or by means of a 
half-barrel or other vessel placed in their 
pen, they should have constant access to 
water. Their growing bodies demand the 
consumption of much water, and a 
jlentiful supply of it will go far toward 
coon their digestive systems in good 
order. 
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ineans HEAT 
CALORIC is the name of the 
heating plant that heats buildings 
like the sun heats the earth---by 
natural circulation of air. 


To your family the CaloriC Pipeless 
Furnace offers; June-like warmth 
in every room (70° guaranteed in 
coldest weather)---fuel bills cut 4 to 
4--clean rooms--drudgery banished. 


The CaloriC has no pipes and heats 
old or new homes of 18 rooms or 
less, through one register. 


Usually installed in one day. No altera- 
tions, no plumbing, no pipes to freeze. 
Made and guaranteed by the largest 
manufacturer of warm-air furnaces in the 
world. 


The CaloriC guarantee—your Satisfaction 
or money back. See 
nearest dealer or 
write today for book 
giving details. 
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SCHOOL-MOTHER AT SILVERTIP 


By JENNIE HOLMES HODGES 
Chapter I 


, m4 UITTER, quitter, quitter!’’ 

‘ eas 4 O gibed the chipmunk. “Oh, I 

; don't know, you impudent 
rascal,’’ drawled the young man 
sprawled at full length on the pine 
needles. 

“Quitter! Quitter! ! Quitter!!!’’ 
the little black-eyed wretch taunted 
still. A well directed pine cone made 
him scurry for his home in the rock 
pile, independent tail flaunting his 
contempt. 

“Guess I ain’t got no right to be 
anything but a quitter. How'd I 
look offering to go pardners with a 
girl like her on a little old bunch of 
dogies and bronks? If I had a good education, it’d be some 
different. ‘Course she don’t know that ain't my fault. She 
sure wouldn't a had me go to college when dad got laid up with 
inflammatory rheumatism. Somebody had to get out and hustle, 
an’ it was up to me.” 

This much explanation he avouched to the attentive little 
critic who was now nosing his pockets for plunder. They were 
old pals, these two. 

He looked at the sun, then rose to his six feet one of lithe 
strength. He yawned, brushed the pine needles from his white 
Angora chaps, straightened his neckerchief, and started for his 
iron gray pony that was dragging the reins and grazing near. 
“Well, Bing, I guess we'll 
mozy on.”’ At his feet was a 





men and they add their brand to the rest of it. He's got names 
from all over Colorado and Wyoming and some from Montana 
and Nebraska. You'll have to put down your name and brand 
when you call.” 

“But I have no brand.” 

“You might use mine.”’ 

“No, thank you,” she replied saucily but a flush creptup to 
her wavy brown hair. 

“You’re rather late to find much lunch here,” she changed 
the subject, “but at least you must try a piece of this chocolate 
cake—I made it myself.”’ 
en it sure looks good, and it tastes like the kind mother 

es.”’ 

“T’m sure that’s a compliment. Your mother is a fine cook.” 

“There can’t any of ea beat her for miles around., But 
that’s not saying you couldn’t do as well if you’d just take les- 
sons from her.” 

She was spared from answering this sally by the entrance of 
a shock-headed boy of fifteen. He admired Jim and tried 
to imitate him in every way. And he had stayed outside just 
as long as he intended to 

“Hello, Sunny Jim.” 

“Howdy, Slim.” 

“Ain’t you lost?” 

Bs I'm looking for a couple of yearlings that strayed last 
week.” 

“Huh, they’re two mile down the road. Guess you didn’t 
look very hard. You didn’t need to come clean up here for 

them.”’ “Well, Slim, may- 
be I’m not so good at seein’ 





bunch of starry columbine. 
He gathered them and 
looked around for more 
There were others growing 
near, also some mariposa 
lilies. Holding them care- | 
fully he mounted the pony 
und jogged down the sun- 
flecked trail under the pines 
and spruces for a quarter of 
a mile. Here he came to the 
main road. 

Over the hill 
him, he heard children 
shouting. ‘“She’s turned | 
the mavericks loose, Bing, 
let’s hurry,” and with a 
gentle hint from spursy they 
hurried. Beyond the brow 
of the hill at the left of the 
road nestled a log school 
under some giant 


ahead of 





house 
pines 
As they arrived with a 
flourish before the door, a 
slender brown-eyed gir! in 
pink gingham dress came 
out to discover the cause 
of all this commotion 
“Hello, school-mother, 
how are the mavericks be- 





| things as you are. Seen 
any b’ars lately?” 
| “Aw, now, | was jest a 
tryin’ to fool Dad. I knew 
that was Rover.” 
“You sure ran some to 
| fool Dad, didn’t you?” 
“Say, who wants to argue 
with you? We're playin’ 
ball,” and he fled forthwith. 

“That’s the way to lose 
‘em,” he grinned at her. 

“You shouldn't tease the 
poor boy. He thinks a lot 
of you.” 

“Well, he’ll have to take 
it out in thinkin’—that’s 
what I have to do.” 

To cover her confusion 
at his obvious meaning, she 
sauntered back to the dry 
goods box with a curtain 
that did duty as a “‘library.”’ 
She had taught here the 
summer before and at a 
a basket social had raised 
ag | the money for these books, 
which she hoped would form 
the nucleus of a larger 
library. 

“We have a couple of 


‘ 
| 
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having?” 

“Now, Jim Barton, how H 
many times will I have to 
tell you not to call me such an outlandish name?" Still the 
dimples would come around the mouth that was trying to be so 
stern 

‘These here posies got in my way so I brought ’em along,” 
und he handed her the bouquet. 

“Thank you, Jim, how lovely!’’ and she buried her nose in 
themas she went to fill the jelly glass, that did duty as vase, 
with water from the spring bubbling up near the school house 

‘Better come in and have some lunch with me,” she called 
as she arranged the flowers on her desk. 

He dropped his reins and his spurs clanked over the rough 
porch and foor. “Thanks, but I'll hike on down to Bill Andrews’ 
and get a little snack.” 

“He isn’t at home. I saw him go up the road this morning.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference. Bill doesn’t care who 


stops nor how long they stay. All he asks is that they leave the 
dishes washed, the floor swept, the wood box and water pail 
full, and the bed made. He’s a good housekeeper, Bill is. Did 


you ever see his register?” 

“No, I’ve often thought I'd like to peep into a bachelor’s 
house. Mrs, Brown says we'll go some day when he’s away. 
What about the register?” 

“It's a big square of pasteboard that covers the wall back of 
the table. Bill expects all his visitors to register with the date 
und the name of their stamping ground. Most of them are cow 


uthroned her on a big rock and filled her lap with wild roses 


new books just in. Come 
and see what you think of 
them. There are thirty- 
seven now.” He felt quite an interest in those books. Hadn't 
he given four ninety-five for this same little schoolma’am’s 
basket? And he would have given more if Joe Hartman hadn’t 
lost his nerve and quit bidding against him. 

Spurs jingling, he foliowed her and sat on the top of a desk 
fumbling his sombrero. But his frank blue eyes seemed to 
rest more on the dainty girl before him than on the books. 
And he liked to read, too. 

“Here's ‘Mill on the Floss.’ Have you read that?” 

“Yes, Dee has that. I didn’t care much about it. But I 
sure liked “The Virginian.’ That’s what I call a rattling good 
story. Got any more like that?” 

“No, wot exactly. You’d like ‘Lorna Doone’.” 

“All right, I'll take her. But I know another girl I'd like 
better, by a whole city block.” 

“Why, Jim, what makes you use so much slang? 
people speak correctly. Where do you get it?” 

“I know. Mother used to teach school and she’s always cor- 
recting me, but it don’t seem much use. I've herded with that 
ornery, locoed Oklahoman till I talk and act about like him. 
But he’s a good old scout. You'd like him, Miss Beth, if you 
knew him. Not that I intend to let you know him.” 

They heard the patter of bare, brown feet and two little girls 
rushed in. They looked alike and were dressed just alike (even 
to the blue and white checked gingham strings that tied their 
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OW many users of steam 
or hot water heat know 
hard water when they see it? 


Yet nine out of every ten 
boilers are being fed hard water— 
the only available supply. This 
water is forming scale in the 
boiler. More coal is needed to 
get the proper heat. 


Which is easier? To burn more 
coal— 25% more for each % in. of 
scale. Or to dissolve the scale 
and prevent more 
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” for boilers will add a month 
to many acoal pile this winter 


average householder calls in the steam- 
fitter only when trouble comes. 


Now “X” Boiler Liquid is available 
for everybody. Your steamfitter will 
apply it in five minutes. If he is busy 
any handy man can do it. 


“X” Boiler Liquid—the tonic for 
steam and hot water heating plants. 
Makes and keeps them free from scale. 
Stops all leaks in half an hour by mak~ 
ing a metal like repair. Heals cracked 
and porous sections and split nipples. 
Will stands 500 Ibs. pressure. 


The great remedy for boiler troubles 
used by 28,000 steam- 














fitters in United States 


forming a é 
. Boi 2 
pci Mee cade and Canada. See how 
For many years good | that it not only eliminates much better your heat- 
Steamfitters have used [| ‘he scale and rust already ing plant works after 


“X” Boiler Liquid to 


boilers clean. But the 





| formed, bute also prevents 
them from forming. 

dissolve scale and keep And when heated and in con- 
| tact with the air it turns to 
| a metal-like solid, effectively 


stopping all holes and cracks. 


you apply it. Carried 
by good steamfitters 
and hardware dealers. 
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Now Sold Direct 
From Maker to Wearer 


During the past fifteen years, 10,500,000 pairs of Lion 
Brand and Steven Strong work shoes have been sold 
through fifteen thousand stores. Last year the shoe buy- 
ing public bought over $6,000,000 worth. 


From coast to coast, men and boys who a iate extra value in work 
shoes, have come to these stores again again to buy these shoes, 


From the day the first pair of these super-work shoes was made, we 
have nothing undone to make Lion Brand and Steven Strong 
stand for the finest work shoes in the country. 

It has not been easy to do this. It has meant the building of our own 


tannery, the buying and tanning of hides—as we could find no leather 
in the,open market good enough to go into Lion Brand Shoes. 


\ Pay Only One Small Profit 


But we are not satisfied. We want thousands upon thousands more 
satisfied customers, And so we are combining the t of the tanner, 
» / the manufacturer, the salesman, the rape a and store keeper and 
an Tenney © wae t of from 10 cents to 25 cents a 
, pair from arrival of the green hide in our tanneries to the fini 

¥ fh shoe delivered to you. 
\ } oe. It has taken us fifteen years to built up business through thousands 
fy of stores. We believe our action in turning direct to you is more 








b Oy ; than justified by the ever-increasing need of fewer profits be- 

\ } tween the producer and the consumer. 
\ Lion Brand policy on quality of Lion Brand Shoes will be kept up ab- 
\ solutely—a half million dollar factory is behind them. The only dif- 


ference you will find between buying from the store and direct from 
our factory will be a big cut on the price of your work shoes. 
Catalog picturing and pricing Lion Brand Shoes for men 
and boys is being printed. A postcard request will bri 
it to you. You will be delighted ells Ui Gevinnt olnealt 






. \ You will be more than delighted with the quality of the 
a ae shoes themselves. Write AY. 
ee. 7 HARSH & CHAPLINE SHOE CO. 
7 ‘lar \\, DEPT. A-2 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
: i \\ Financial reference—ask any banker to look 
. \ . ap our standing 
af one = 
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N 76 Men's Brown Hardy-Hide foes 

. own tannage), Har p Toe 

0 ), Hard Ca 

Blucher, Whole Vamps, Ooze Gussets. 
Nail fastened Halt Double Soles, sizes 6 
toll. Wide widths only. Weil shaped, 
well made, durable and comfortable—in 
every respect a better shoe than we have 
ever known to be offered at anything like 
. this price. This shoe has sold at retail as 
= sg ; high as $6. 


steenensnees or your own check Be PRICE. 


sure to mention size. 
Write for catalog show- 
ing many styles and s 


grades, some of which 
may please you better. WE PAY POSTAGE 
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tight little pig tails in lieu of ribbons.) “Oh, Miss Alden, you 
can’t guess what we’ve got!”’ they piped in unison. 
“No, what is it, twinnies?”’ 
“A horn toad!” and one of them opened a grimy hand so 
near to “dear teacher’s” face that she shuddered. 
“Take it out of doors and put it where you found it, girls. 
Its poor mother won’t know where to look for it,” she cajoled. 
“Here’s something that beats horn toads all hollow,” and 
Jim deposited in the outstretched paws a sack of “lickerish” 
nigger babies. 
“Thank you, Jim. Goody! Now we'll see if Mandy won’t 
let us plav in her play house!’’ and they stormed out. 
“That reminds me. I got your mail when I was at Silvertip 
this morning. There’s two big, fat letters. I’ll bet one’s from 
that college guy.” 
“Jim Barton, why didn’t you give them to me long ago?” 
“T will as soon as you answer me one question; then I'll go 
pretty ‘poco pronto.’ My folks are going to have a Fourth o’ 
July picnic in the grove and a dance at night, and won’t you 
go with me?” 
At first she was tempted to keep him in suspense, but his 
eyes were so full of longing that she didn’t have the heart to 
play with him. ar 
“Yes, I'd enjoy going, t you. 
“All right, I'll be on deck brighi and early with a nice, tame 
mount for you.” He straightened his leather cuffs, hitched up 
his chaps, and prepared to depart. 
“What makes you wear those hot chaps in such nice weather?” 
“It was a and pretty cold when I left home early this 
moring. Guess I'll let Bing wear them home.” 
“Where did you get such a queer name for your new horse?” 
“T got it bv direct inspiration just as I hit the ground the 
first time I tried to ride him. Thought he was a lady’s horse and 
wasn’t looking out for tricks.” 
She bursé into hearty laughter at the wry picture he drew. 
‘‘He’s sure some little left-handed pitcher. Want to see him 
try a whirl?” 
“Mercy, no!” and she put her hands over her eyes. 
“All mght, we'll be good. Well, so-loag, school-mother.” 
“Good-bye, Jim.” 
And he was off. Down the rocky road they raised a merry 
clacter. Up in the branches of a lightning-seared pine, a blue- 
jay, disturbed at his midday meditations, scolded shrilly. But 
Jim was drowning out all minor sounds as he sang “The Cow- 
boy’s Serenade” in a rollicking, untrained bass. 
As he passed a jagged stump by the roadside, he loosened his 
lariat from the saddle horn and deftly roped it, then all the 
stones aad pine branches thai it struck his aay to try his skill 
on. His pony, accustomed to this pastime, did not slacken his 
swinging gallop. 
Arriving at Bill’s shack, he fed and watered the pony, then 
went in and prepared his own dinner of fried bacon, warmed up 
biseuits and coffee. On the register he inscribed, “‘June 28th, 
Jim Barton, Lucky Horseshoe Ranch. (Lazy B Bar).” After 
he had put the little room in the same apple pie order in which 
he had tound is, he went out and, without much difficulty, found 
his strays and headed then toward home. 
The happy little wood folk scurried out from their piney 
coverts and listened to his care-free voice singing: 
“Where the snowy peaks gleam in the mooalight, 
Above the dark forests of pine, 

And the wild foaming waters dash onward, 
Toward lands where the tropic stars shine; 

Where the scream of the bold mountain eagle 
Responds to the notes of the dove, 

Is the purple-robed west, the land that is best, 
The pioneer land that we love.” 

As all things mundane have an end, so did Jim’s waiting for 
the big day to dawn—a waiting well filled with busy prepara- 
tion for the entertainment of their neizhbors. 

Promptly at eight o’clock, he arrived at the Brown’s where 
Beth boarded, leading a sleek little bald-faced bay pay. Jim 
was festive in a — blue silk shirt, white Angora , 2 
scarlet neckerchief, and his best sombrero with its hand carved 
leather band. 

“Oh, Jim, what a patriotic rig!’ Beth laughed. She was all 
in russet from her trim little riding boots up. A sensible divided 
skirt of khaki, a silk blouse, and cap to match completed her 
costume. The scarlet tie loosely knotted around the rolling 
collar of her blouse matched the + Bocs of her cheeks, Jim thot. 

“T brought Polly for you,” he said. “She’s got good life but 
isn’t up to tricks. She don’t know how to pitch.” 

The girl rubbed the pony’s soft muzzle and admired the hand 
carved saddle, Navajo blanket, and horse hair bridle that Polly 
a 2 in re me - the es ne she was to bear. : 

e whole Brown ily stopped at various stages of gettin 
ready for the picnic and came out into the yard to see them off. 
Beth called to Mrs. Brown and asked her to please not forget 
her suitcase or she couldn’t dance that night. Mr. Brown gal- 
lantly observed that no “fancy duds” could make her look half 
as sweet as she did right now. 

The twins stopped popping torpedoes long enough to clamber 
= into a tree by the back gate and wave a noisy good-bye. 
Slim hadn’« forgotten the taunt about the “‘b’ar’ so tossed a big 
firecracker near enough to the heels of the excitable Bing to 
make him do a little fancy bucking that failed, however, to un- 
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seat his rider. So with laughter and hand waving they began 
their five mile ride. 

“Isn't it a glorious morning? I hope it will be as nice all 
day,” said Beth as she drew in deep breaths of the piney air. 
Jim was too happy to talk. 

As the girl removed her gauntlet to tuck in a stray lock of 
hair, he impulsively caught her hand and his tanned face 
turned a dull red. Sheepishly he began to admire her class ring. 

“You call yourself a grown up woman and wear such a tiny 
ring as that. Let me see how big ic is,” he demanded. 

With a happy, thrilly feeling she drew it off and laid it in his 
big palm. He tried it on his little finger and found that it would 
not go over the first joint. He then brazenly snapped it on his 
wach chain. 

“Well, of all the impudence!” she laughed. 

“Never mind, I'll give you another some day!” 

She turned her head away to hide the g)ad light in her eyes. 
“Maybe,” she murmured mockingly. 

“Yes, maybe!” he declared with emphasis. 

: “Oh well,” she countered, “I didn’t intend to wear it much 
ionger an y. It gives one’s age away. 

Since she I had om it but little over one short year there 
seemed no need of dreading that calamity. 

“A fair exchange is no robbery,” she softly quoted as she 
deftly removed his horseshoe po pin and put it in her own tie. 
He smiled blissfully and there is really no velling wha’ might 
have happened next if their attention had not been suddenly 
direeted to a fair sight before them. 

They had just come to the top of a hill and the road wound 
down and crossed a pretty wooded trout stream. At the right 
on the green bank near the trees three deer were fearlessly graz- 
ing. At the sound of the ponies’ hoofs they raised their heads and 
bounded out of sight among the evergreens. Beth gave a happ 
sigh. She had not lived in the blessed mountains long nes 
to grow accustomed to such sights. 

Before there was an opportunity to resume their conversation, 
they heard the rumble of a lumber wagon approaching, then the 
shrill sound of children’s voices. They rode Indian file at the 
side of the road while the load passed, knowing smiles on the 
faces of the leaders and shouted greetings from the youngsters. 

At a turn of the road they came to a clear little lake set among 
the towering mountains. Quaking aspens surrounded it. A 
golden winged, scarlet crested woodpecker drummed the 
“long roll” on a kingly pine that might have been a century old. 
— roses rioted on all sides and burned their sweet incense to 

eaven. 

What a perfect setting in which to tell her of his great love. 
But no—more neighbors were overtaking them, and he must 
wait. Their eyes met in happy understanding. What did mere 
words matter, anyway? So they came in sight of the Barton 
ranch and no definite avowal hail erated his lips. Yet they felt 
that each understood the other perfectly. 

The loud popping of six shooters and firecrackers met their 
ears. Jim’s big collie, Bingo, bounded up the road with welcom- 
ing barks and wagging tail. Bunting and flags were everywhere 
and the big log ranch house was the center of a merry bustle. 
Wagons and buggies and horseback riders were coming from all 
directions. Children were racing and shouting, horses neighing, 
and all was a happy hubbub. 

Jim’s handsome, white-haired mother came to the gate to 
welcome them. Her step was as spry, her figure as straight 
and her merry black ey-s as full of sparkle as many a girl’s of 
twenty. Big, blustering Mr. Barton passed carrying two ice 
cream freezers. ! 

“Well, if here isn’t the little schoolma’am,” his big voice 
boomed. “Don’t forget you promised me a quadrille tonight.” 

“No fear of my forgetting. You know you’re the best dancer 
here,” she called as Jim’s sister, Dorothy, hurried her toward 
the house with arm about her waist. The Brown’s arrived with 
suitcase and the girls went up to Dorothy’s room where Beth 
slipped into a yearly. spri crepe that gave her the demure 

a. 


look of a Prise 
ing toward the grove with a couple of 


They found Jim 
hammocks some one rought for the day and, of course, he 


needed Beth to help put them up. But Jim was wanted in so 
many places all at once that there wasn’t much chance to talk. 
He consoled himself by thinking they would have a nice long 


evening together. 
An auto blustered up and Beth’s brother Roy and Verne 


Neville—Jim rightly surmised that this was the “college guy” 
—came for a couple of day’s visit with Beth. She had spoken of 
the celebration in one of her letters home and the boys yom 
that a sight of Beth and a little trout fishing would suit both. 
She was surprised and pleased to see them, especially Roy, but 
Jim’s smile dimmed a tiny bit. 

Quite a number of the men and boys had fished that morn- 
ing so there were to be plenty of trout for dinner. Stones were 
gathered to build little fire places and frying = were soon 
sending out an appetizing odor. The smell of boiling coffee 
remin many that they were hungry. Girls in white were 

reading tablecloths in a long row on the grass and covering 
them wi things from the well-laden baskets. 

The children were beginning to crowd around and show more 
interest in dinner than in their firecrackers. Suddenly there was 
a shrill scream! Little Mamie Oleson had ventured too near to 
one of the fires and her flimsy red, (Continued on page 112 
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| The Thief of Time 


By Ella Wister Haines 


HE was just an ordinary little woman, not especially young or 
beautiful or clever or talented. She was the mother of a family, 
a homemaker, and the prop of the village in time of trouble. No- 
body ever really stopped to think muchabout her. She was only Mrs. 
Brown who had lived all her life in one place, being kind to every one 
without receiving any special attention. She was Lright and c 
always ready to carry some one else's burden, but sometimes she did 
get a bit tired of never having a single moment to herself, for in spite 
of the fact that she was not clever, she loved books and pictures and 
music and longed with all her soul for the time when she might enjoy 
some of these things. 

It was upon a rainy Saturday evening when her husband had gone to 
the store on an errand, and the children were at a church social, that 
she sat down before the fire for a few minutes all to herself. In a paper 
that morning she had caught a glimpse of a verse that had remained in 
her thoughts all day. It was this: “Lost! Somewhere between sunrise 
and sunset, sixty diamond seconds, set in sixty golden minutes. No 
reward is offered for they are gone forever.” 

Her thoughts turned back over the week which had passed, a week 
filled to overflowing without anything of importance having occurred in 
it. She began to t think of her lost minutes, where they had been, who 
had been to blame for their loss. On Monday she had waited a whole 
hour at the store for Mrs. Green, who had ny her help in selecting 
a piece of goods. When Mrs. Green had finally arrived she had been 
full of excuses, but Mrs. Brown's golden minutes were gone. 

On Tuesday the Women’s Sewing Circle of the church had met with 
her and the first member had arrived thirty minutes late. She had had 
to be ready on time herself and been unable to take up any other 
work while her guests delayed their arrival. Ninety minutes were al- 

| ready accounted for and she continued her reflections. 
On Wednesday her husband had gone into a nearby city and tele- 
honed he would bring a friend out for the night and to be sure and 
iawn dinner by six. They had had arrived at eight, owing to an accident 
to their automobile, and two hundred and ten minutes were now on the 
missing list. 

The thought of the anes reminded her of how p aang useless calls 
| she was obliged to answer, and how many times she answered to find 
i out that central had called the wrong es By this time she was too 

weary to count any more minutes, the one fact that stood out plainly 
1 | in her mind was that while she was using every minute of her time 
i} | efficiently. she could make little progress while her friends persistently 
i 
| 


























stole from her that most precious of possessions, the minutes of her 
rapidly fleeting life in this beautiful world of ours. 

Do you blame Mrs. Brown, or do you sometimes sit up and count, 
| too? 




















ONCE AGAIN—A NEW YEAR! [not been recognized in the past, but| 


NCE again for the nineteen hun-|now the nation is rapidly awakening 
O dred and twenty-first time since | to a realization of its worth and making 

Christianity came to bless this | definite attempts to help women with 
earth with its true principles of living, | their work, just as it has been helping 
we are standing at the threshold of a| men with theirs. 





New Year. The war forced women to take an in- 

As we go in let us take the good in-| terest in activities outside of the four 
stead of the worry and regrets of the old | walls of home, and gave them and every 
year with us, for dwelling on successes| one else new confidence in their ability 
will stimulate even greater accomplish- to ac hieve, and to do well any task 
ments, while filling our minds with re-| assigned to them. This step into the 
gret for the failures will but sap our|open brought a new understanding of 
energies and impair our future efforts the influence outside factors have upon 

There have been many benefits taking|the home, and women realized that 
more definite form during the year 1920, | never again could they efficiently carry 
but outstanding among them is the | |on the'r work of homemaking in the 
rapidity with which our country is coming | |true sense by ignoring these factors 
to recognize the worth of farm women’s | and filling their days to exclusion with 
work and its influence in national affairs. | the petty, unnecessary, mechanical house- 
Farm women’s real job—that of home-| hold duties of old. They must find 





making—has always been the greatest | time to help with the tasks of making| 
profession in the world, and most vital!|those factors right, in order that the | 
and important in the development of|home condition may be right. So we 
our covutry. The true value of it has'have more definite efforts toward con-| 





Why 10-rib warmth helps 


you over them 


ITH the icicles hanging 
from the roof, it is no 
fun getting up and feel- 
ing for the lantern in the dark. 
But you can make it less dis- 
agreeable. Mayo 10-rib knit- 
ting will help you over the 
shivering moments between 


your bed and the barn. 


10-rib knitting puts extra cosy 
warmth into Mayo Underwear. It 
is only natural that a garment knit 
with 10-ribs to the inch instead of 
the usual eight should be warmer 
and more elastic. Then, 10-rib knit- 
ting has another advantage. It gives 
to Mayo 10-rib underwear strength 
to withstand numerous battles with 
the wash tub. No matter how many 
times a Mayo garment is washed it 
always feels soft and springy as a 
well made garment should. 


Ask your dealer to show you one 
of these Mayo 10-rib garments. Feel 
the softness of it. Stretch it. Notice 
how it gives and how it returns to 
its original shape. 10-ribs to the inch 
does it. 


Be sure to get the genuine Mayo 
10-rib warmth. Look for our 
diamond-shaped trade-mark sewn in 
the neckband of every garment. 


THE MAYO MILLS 
MAYODAN,N.C. MrT. Arry,N.C, 


Sales Office: 
346 Broadway, New York City 





Winter Underwear for Men aud Boys 
Union Suits * Shirts * Drawers 
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servation of time and strength in the 
work of housekeeping, in order to gain 
time for the mental and spiritual work 
of homemaking. Instead of long hard 
hours of unnecessary work, they are 
interesting themselves in more simple | 
and frugal living and the use of more 
modern equipment. 

The value of knowledge and the im- 

rtance of the work of teachers and 
instructors has advanced rapidly in 
the past year. Our schools, primary, 
secondary and collegiate, the count 
over, are crowded to overflowing with 
pupils. Most educational problems de- 
pend upon woman’s decision, and pro- 
gressive civilization depends almost en- 
tirely on education and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. What greater op- 

rtunity than this for women to achieve 
in molding the course of events in future 
years? 

And then in 1920 came, too, the adop- 
tion of the suffrage amendment, break- 
ing down completely the gradually 
weakening barrier between woman and 
the world of outside affairs. At last we 
have realized our aim—a government 
of the people, by the people and for the 
people. In time this can not help but 
result in greater justice to all. Even 
now sentiment is rapidly crvstalizing 
for a women’s and children’s department 
in the cabinet, and it will not be long 
until the rapidly growing needs of the 
women and children citizens of this 
country will necessitate some such de- 
partment in our national government. 

The most reluctant now will have to 
take cognizance of woman as a citizen 
and an active force for good or evil in 
the future development of world affairs. 

It is not possible to enumerate all 
the good resulting from the trials and 
tribulations of the year 1920, but 
the few set down above will stimulate 
thought in the right direction. Dwell 
on the gains instead of the losses for 
constructive help in attaining a greater 
total of good in the coming year.— 
V. H. D. 


AT LEAST A PINT AND A HALF A 
DAY 
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Raisins 
Are a Beauty Food 


Due to Their Iron Content 


—According to Authorities 


touch to make those dishes 
luscious. 


Raisins add nutrition, too—sup- 
plying 1560 calories of energizing 
nutriment per pound. 

Ask for Sun-Maids if you want 
the finest raisins. 


Made from tender, thin-skinned, 
juicy, California table grapes, 
kinds too delicate to ship long 
distances in fresh form. You'll 
always want these raisins if you 


AISINS are one of the richest 

of all foods in assimilableiron, 
and it’s iron in the blood that 
brings the pretty rose-tint to 
women’s and children’s cheeks. 


So raisins may be called “a 
beauty food.” Served daily they 
promote the beauty that results 
from perfect health. 


Use raisins in simple puddings, 
breakfast foods, cakes, cookies, 
custards, and in scores of other 





One of the most recent bulletins put out 
by the government on the feeding of small 
children states that each child should have 
at least a pint and a half of pure, clean 
milk a day, in one form or another. If 
the child objects to drinking the milk, 
give it to him im the form of custards, 
cook his cereal foods in it, poach eggs in 
it and serve over toast, mak oe milk vege- 
table soups and milk toast, or serve it in 
his dessert in the form of tapioca pudding, 
rice cooked in milk, and occasionally 
simple ice creams. 

Clean whole milk is most desirable, but 
if a choice between clean milk and rich 
milk must be made, take the clean milk, 
even tho it lacks in butterfat, for that 
may be supplied in the form of butter. If 
it is impossible to get fresh milk, powdered 
condensed, or evaporated milk may be 
used. 

Milk contains the very best food sub- 
stances and so far as is known nothing 
serves so well as the basis of the child’s 
diet. 


FIND THOU THE THOUGHT 
Find thou the thought, thou weary one, | 
That helps thee on thy way. 
Find thou the thought, God’s will be done, 
For every present day. 


Just lean on Him, in love secure, 
For He is always here. 
Just lean on Him, the Good, the Pure, | 
He takes away all fear. | 


God’s love is best, it fills all need, 
He will all help supply; 
God’s love is best—then let it lead, 
An on its strength rely. 
—Lilian Hall Crowley. | 





dishes which need only a dainty ‘try them once. 


Have You Ever Tasted Gingerbread Like This? 
1 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins 1 te n ginger (or to taste) 
1 cup brown sugar 1 cup baking molasses 
4 cup shortening 1 cup boiling water 
cups flour 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon baking soda 


Put ar, molasses and shortening into bowl, mix well, add water and 
baking soda, which has been dissolved in a little hot water; add ginger and 
cinnamon. Sift flour, add and beat well; last, add the well washed and dried 
raisins. Bake in Turk's head or brick pan, which has been lined with paper, in 
moderate oven 40 minutes. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Send for Free ‘‘Sun-Maid Recipes’’; 
contains suggestions for scores of de- 
licious raisin foods. Send for it. It is free. 
Learn what you can do with raisins, 


Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded 
(seeds removed); Sun-Maid Seedless 
(grown without seeds); Sun-Maid Clus- 
ters (on the stem). 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CoO. 
Membership 10,000 Growers 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 








<a so en ch Gy Sh aa aD eee OP PED ED aR aD em “| Don’t Miss This 
Book 





California Associated Raisin Co. 
Dept. 46, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me, without charge, copy of 
“Sun-Maid Recipes.” 






Send coupon for 
free book, “Sun- 
Maid Recipes,” 
describing scores 
of ways to serve. 


Name 
Street 


City 


GND oddecs 
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THE EFFICIENT HOME NURSE 


“An Ever Present Help in Time of Trouble” 


By LUCILE BELL 


HE World War and the 

influenza epidemics which 

followed so closely in its 
wake, have literally forced 
American women to acquire 
some knowledge of caring for 
the sick in the home. 

During the first influenza 
epidemic it was nothing short 
of a tragedy, the helplessness 
of the public when facing a sho of physicians and nurses. 
So when Surgeon General Blue, of the United States Public 
Health Service called on every one, women especially, to get 
busy and learn something about the home care of the sick, his 
request met with ready response. Courses in home nursin 
became very popular and they are arousing keen interest stil 
among women who wish to be equipped to best serve the needs 
of those depending on them. 

Now while women were banded together learning to fight 
influenza, they were given an all around training in home 
nursing. Certainly no woman’s education 
is complete unless she has had a good 
practical common sense training in 
this all important subject, for 
sickness or accident is almost 
sure to come at some time 
in all homes, and the work 
of nursing naturally falls 
upon the women. Yet, 
it took nothing short of 
an earthquake to 
awaken us to this 
great need. 

It is universally 
conceded that in 
cases of serious ill- 
ness, better and more 
efficient care is given 
in a hospital. If this 
is not possible, a 
trained nurse in the 
home is the next prefer- 


an their locality. 


ete unless she has some good, 
pl the very important sul’ ‘tt of 


able method. We will, 
therefore, talk only of 
simple, reliable, informa- 


tion concerning home care 
of the sick which any house- 
wife may apply in her own 
home; no attempt being made 
at hospital methods. 

It is not the easiest thing in 
the world to step into every 
home and pick out an ideal 
sick room. You have to use 
your own good judgment, after 
weighing carefully all points 
to be considered. For instance 
we are told that an upstairs 
room is preferable to a down 
stairs one because it is usuall 
more quiet. But if househol 
duties are to be performed, in 
addition to those of nurse 








a down stairs room will ' ' 
save many steps. S, 
) Squaring the corners. 
The room should be 
‘ SO OS eee 





light and cheerful, having 
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Next month we will publish the second and last installment of this 
article on home nursing. We have two objects in view in presenting 
thie material; one is that of supplyin 
subject to women who have been unable to attend home nursing 
training classes; the other, that of arousing women’s interest in the 
sublect to such an extent that they will make it a 
for such classes in their community or attend any 


As the author of the article says, a woman's education is not com- 
actical, common sense instruction 






























at least two windows. Sun- 
light and good ventilation are 
very essential. If a room has 
two windows a current of fresh air may be kept circulating day 
and night by simply opening one window from the top and 
raising the other from the bottom. 

Another point not to be overlooked is the wall paper; a simple 
design in soft delicate colors is best. Wall paper having strong 
colors and large patterns is very irritating to a sick person. 

After having decided on the room, remove all pictures from 
the walls, take out the curtains, shades, rugs, and every piece 
of furniture. Clean the walls and ceiling, using a broom covered 
with an old woolen cloth. Clean the floor thoroly with an 
oiled mop. Wash the windows, dust and rehang the shades 
and if curtains are used, let them be of material ally laundered. 
Plain unbleached muslin curtains will serve the purpose. It 
is easily cleaned and is dainty and attractive. 

Only the furniture which is absolutely necessary belongs in the 
sick room; & bed, two chairs, a table and a chiffonier or chest 
of drawers. Remove all unnecessary articles. 


Which bed to use in the sick room 1s generally a most difficult 
problem. When the average “stock” in any home is reviewed, 


it is surprising to note that 
few if any of them are really 
comfortable. This is strange, 
too, since one-third of the 
normal person’s time is spent 
in bed? Why do we not pay 
more attention to our beds? 

Now, first in choice comes 
the hospital cot, which means 
easier work for the nurse when 
the patient is to be lifted. But since this is seldom found in a 
private home, the iron bed is usually substituted. It is easy 
to keep clean and also easy to disinfect. It is so light that the 
nurse can move it about without assistance. A bed that is low 
may be raised by the use of blocks, and save the home nurse a 
great deal of tiresome stooping. 

No patient can be comfortable on a mattress that is not 
level or that has bumps, and springs which sag in the middle 
and don’t support the patient’s weight evenly, grow very weari- 
some. Never use a feather mattress. It is too soft; too heating; 

absorbs moisture; retains odors; sinks into a hole and makes 

the nurse’s work unnecessarily difficult. The best mat- 
tress is probably of felt six inches thick; cheaper 
ones have fiber filling with a felt top. 
Small soft pillows are best either in sickness 
or health; and bed clothing that is warm but 
light. ere is a tendency to pile too many 
quilts and blankets on the 
bed. Their weight wearies the 
patient and may retard re- 
covery. Two single blankets 
are better than one pair of 
double ones. Comforts are 
better tied than quilted. They 
are softer and lighter. 

The sheets should be of white 
cotton, three yards long and 
wide enoug to 
extend at least six 
inches over each 
side of the bed. 
Woolen and cotton 
flannel sheets ab- 
sorb moisture and 


helpful information on the 


int to arra: 
t may be 


e care of the sick. 








A quiet, restful sickroom showing 

bedside table and a backrest in 

use. Note husher made of muslin 
strips on the door. 





are more difficult to 
launder. If bed 
reads are used 


I 
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they should be 
light so that they 
can be laundered just as a 
sheet. Why not a plain 
sheet instead of @ 


"Botore 
fore making the 
bed, see that it is 


as such an ar- 
rangement is very 
annoying and causes 
dangerous strain to 
eyes already impaired 
by general ill health. 
After the proper bedding 
is collected, set about mak- 
ing the bed in the following 


way: 

First AM the mattress and see that it 
is pulled up well at the head of the bed. Place the lower sheet, 
tucking under firmly at the top, since patients have a tendency 
to push the sheet down toward the foot; square the corners at 
- head as shown in the illustration and tuck under along the 
sides. 

Next comes the rubber sheet which must reach from the 
— at the head of the bed to a point well below the patient’s 

ips. It has to be tucked under well at the sides. If it is not 
wide enough to tuck under, pin with strong safety pins. Cover 
this with the draw sheet which saves a lot of laundry and 
work as well. If you change the draw sheet | rag you 
do not have to change the eer sheet so often. It is lots of 
trouble to change both sheets with the patient in bed, but not 
much to just slip out the draw sheet. 

Now the top sheet. This is placed wrong side out with the 
broad hem at the head and tucked under at the foot. Then 
comes the blanket which is brought up as far as the patient’s 
chest. Square the corners of the blanket and top sheet to- 
gether, At the foot tuck the bed spread (Continued on nage 123 
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‘“‘Pain’s enemy” 














T was in 1881 that Dr. Earl S. Sloan first 
placed the world-famous Sloan’sLiniment 
on the market. His object was to pro- 

duce a preparation in liquid form that would, 
by external application, ease and comfort 
sufferers from all sorts of external aches and 





ins. 
*“*Pain’s enemy” = ; 
His picture and signature appear That he was successful is proved by the 
on every genuine bottle of Sloan's constantly increasing popularity of Sloan's 


the World’s Lini t. ae. i i 
e World’s Linimen Liniment with the public from the start, and 


also by the thousands of letters commending 
Sloan's Liniment, from users who have been 
helped by it with gratifying results. 











Sloan's Liniment to-day is the most popular 
and best selling liniment all over the United 
States, and it has won this very gratifying 
position by its own meritas “ Pain’s Enemy,” 
by its convenience in use and by the mod- 
erate price asked for a large quantity. As 
it is sold practically all over the world, it well 
deserves its title of Sloan’s “the World's” 
Liniment. 


Sloan's Liniment is recommended by us as 
an external application in the treatment of 
rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, sprains and 
strains, sore muscles, lame back and a host 
of other aches and pains. 





Here is a new way to treat colds, 


Some of our good friends have suggested to us the 
following treatment; maybe youd like to try it. 
Take a small portion of Sloan's Liniment, one or two tea- 
spoonfuls, pour it ina cup of boiling water. Make a paper 
funnel, leave it open at the top; place it over the cup; 
inhale the fumes. Do this for five or ten minutes and also 
apply Sloan's Liniment to the place your cold has settled, 
on the forehead, nose or chest. Bandage very loosely or not 
at all as it penetrates. Folks that have tried it tell us that 
this simple treatment has “ worked wonders.” 


It is also good for the stock when they get lamed up, 
particularly the horses. Three sizes, 35c, 70c, $1.40. 


Sold by DEALERS you know and can trust. 


Sloa 


® The World's 


H ~s . 
fel ietes | Linimen 
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W ith the opening of Cousens es arly in 
December, more women arrived’in Wash- 
ington to watch legislation than had ever 
been there for a similar occasion. Leaders 
of the ten largest women’s organizations 
in the country, to represent ten million 
voters, formed a joint Congressional com- 
mittee for the furtherance of a program 
involving the interests of women and 
adopted the motto, “united we stand.” 

“This is the first time in the history of 
the country,’”’ said Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, chairman of the League of Women 
Voters,”’ that the resources of women’s 
organizations have been pooled and their 
forces joined for a common social welfare 
program. The bill backed by the largest 
number of organizations during the short 
session of Congress will be the Sheppard- 
Towner bill providing Federal aid for 
maternity and infancy. This is of special 
interest to rural communities and has the 
support of the organized women in both of 
the politic: al parties. 

It is recognized that very little legisla- 
tion has an opportunity of getting thru at 
this session of Congress, beyond the neces- 
sary appropriation measures and that is 
one reason why pressure will be con- 
centrated mainly on the Sheppard-Towner 
bill, as far as the women are concerned. 

A Woman in the Cabinet 

There is much speculation in Washing- 
ton as to whether there will be a woman in 
President Harding’s cabinet. If there are 
no new cabinet positions created, the best 
information is to the effect that no woman 
will hold a portfolio but if there should 
be, as is being constantly urged, a Depart- 
ment of Education or a Department of 
Public Welfare, it is possible that a woman 
might be placed at the head, or might be 
Assistant Secretary. 

During the present administration the 
Attorney General appointed Annette 
Adams Abbott as an assistant Attorney 
General. She has handled important 
cases with such efficiency that no one has 
noticed whether it was done by man or 
woman—the highest compliment that she 
could earn. There is a feeling that there 
are soon to be more women in important 
political offices than there have been in 
the past, but that their entry in any great 
number will, and must be, gradual. 

What is more important from the point 
of view of women’s interests is that men in 
public office, whether executive or legis- 
lative, with the potential influence of mil- 
lions of women voters in the background, 
far more attention to problems 

fecting the home, family and community 
than the "y otherwise would. 

Women can exercise as direct influence 
representatives in Congress as 
Farmers’ organizations are 


made 


W +n give 


upon their 


can the men. 
urging “‘the man back home,” to see his 


Congressman when he is in his home dis- 
trict before he comes to Washington and 
the needs of the farming con- 
stituency upon him. “The woman back 
home,’’ whose vote counts just as much 
as that of the man back home, has an 
equat right to remind her representative 
in Congress of her need of medical and 
educational facilities for her family, and 
to ask him to vote for measures providing 
them. 
Urges Assistance For Farm Women 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
annual report just issued, declares that 
“while there has been considerable prog- 
ress in lightening the burdens of farm 
women and making the farm life more 
satisfactory and attractive, thru the in- 
troduction of labor-saving devices, im- 
provement of farm sanitation, free mail 
delivery, telephones, automobiles and the 
like, very much more needs to be done 
before the mass of farm women will have 
even the advantages now possessed by a 
limited number 


impress 
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“In Case of Cough or Cold— 
Musterole” 


He takes no chances. On the road or at home, 
Musterole is his faithful old router-out of colds and 


congestions. 


It has all the virtues of the old- 


fashioned mustard plaster, but is without the fuss, 
muss, and blister. 

Just rub a little of this clean white ointment on 
your chest and throat, when you have a cold, and 
see how quickly you are relieved. Musterole is 
good for many other things, too—for sore throat, 
bronchitis, croup, neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, 
chilblains, and aching muscles or joints. At all 
drug stores. 35c and 65c jars; hospital size, $3.00. 









Better Than a 
Mustard Plaster 





TWICE THE HEAT 


out Coale-Wood 


want it 


your homeonthe coldest win 


set it in firebox, 


last twice as long. 








FLORIDA ORANGES 


ter. Youregulateoven D STOVE Diferest mode 
FITS ANY COAL OR WOOD STOVE 


Anyone can do it. Put in or taken out 
in tenmiautes. Nodamagetostove. Simple, safe, lasts 
for years, Makes an od stove like new, makes new stove 


AGENTS fesssioncckcm toy 
ours making big money. wittt the 


high price of coal make money for you. Tite for 
and sample. 





No more coal or 


wood required, 
and ashes. Nod. rt to sweep up. No more bei 
ing of fires, poking, shoveling, fussing with 
dampers, and working like a slave a arety to hens 
your home and cook por meals. Put the I Instant 


Gas in your old 


fires with a turn of your wrist, turn high or vow 


to suit, and stop wi 


all times. If re- 
RAYE JUST THE HEAT You want &* aired, WL 
as coal or wood can ever give. 
No ups and downs to make life 
give the family colds. Heats « ao every nook and corner of 


eat stays where 
Ccespanio and 


ter day. Cooks and bakes bet- 
you wish. 

iferent models for 
different stoves. Just 


arantee. 
in twohours. 






$2.50 Box Prepaid. 


INSTANT-GAS 


Makes Gas in Any Stove 







No more more kindling 







wood stoves. Start 







turn of your wrist, 


The Instant-Gas Oil] Burner makes its own 
SAVE MONEY cas from kerosene Barper oil) atone sixth 
s cont of city ras, Much coal or 


solutely noodor. No dust and dirt to carry germs and 
ruin the wall paper, “a cartainsand clothing, Pag: Pays for 
a short time. Greatest woman-saver in the 


30 DAY TRIAL The instant Gas Oil Burneris absolutely 
new and oe Already giving 4 
isfaction to thousands Free literature te 
all about it and tells how Uncle Sam burns oil. Write 
for special low price offer. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
3836 Laclede Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 








Successful Farming advertisements may be 
J. R. Taylor, Tampa, Florida | relied on. They point the way to square deals. 
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“Wherever it has been in operation, the 
system of county home demonstration 
agents has wig to be the most helpful 
agency dealing with the problems of the 
farm home. It should be expanded, there- 
fore, as rapidly as funds and facilities per- 
mit. Country life has many advantages 
but they cannot be sufficiently enjo red 
without constant improvement in the liv- 
ing arrangements on the farms. We can- 
not afford to delay bringing assistance to 
the farm women in solving their present 
problems.” 

Consumers’ League Active 

The Consumers’ League is actively at 
work at the National Capital watching 
legislation as it affects food, clothing, and 
other commodities used in the home. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, General Secretary of the 
League, characterized the shoddy industry 
as one of the surviving examples of 
“sweating” in America. ‘Honest cloth,” 
she says, “should be what it purports to 
be and not old carpets, discarded curtains, 
or upholstery masquerading as ‘all wool’ 
new goods. Honest cloth should be free 
farm the taint of child labor,” she declares, 
“from that of night work of wives and 
mothers whose husbands work in the mills 
at wages so low they cannot keep the 
women of the family in the home.” 

Demand Clean Groceries 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is trying to pro- 
tect the food of the nation and seeks to 
enlist the cooperation of American house- 
wives in the work. The food industry is 
on a higher plane today than formerly, it 
was said by an official of the Bureau re- 
cently. There is less misbranding and 
adulteration of foods than of any other 
class of merchandise. He adds, however, 
“It requires eternal vigilance on the 
part of the food. official and of the house- 
wife to reduce to the minimum the quan- 
tity of adulterated food and to increase 
the quantity of the pure and wholesome 
food. * * * The food officials of many 
states are giving attention to the sanitary 
condition of country and city grocery 
stores. The country store is both a collect- 
ing and distributing agency of foods. If 
the shelves and counters are laden with 
dust, if cobwebs hang in every nook and 
corner, if flies, bugs and vermin inhabit the 
place, the food products are certain to be 
more or less contaminated and likely to be 
dangerous to health. 

“Some of the states have effective sani- 
tary laws which require frequent inspec- 
tion of all establishments where foodstuffs 
are put up or sold. The cooperation of 
women’s clubs and civic organizations 
hag been found to be very effective in 
improving the cleanliness of stores where 
food is kept.” 

“War Workers” in Washington 

Girls who came to Washington during 
the war to do “war work” and have con- 
tinued working in some of the government 
departments are finding it hard to make 
both ends meet. Many of them get only 
a hundred dollars a month and altho that 
sounds like big money back home, they 
can tell their friends that the end of the 
month sees nothing left and they have had 
poor food, poor lodgings and very few 
new clothes. Congress is being petitioned 
to help out, but in the effort to make a 
record for economy, there is not any great 
eagerness to add to salaries now being 
paid. More than one Congressman has 
declared that there are too many persons 
emploved by the government. 

As things get back to normal, Washing- 
ton is going to be no Mecca for the young 
women of the nation. A eertain number 
will be employed, as they always were in 
the years before the war, in the routine 
work of the departments. It is useful 
work but there is no such thrill about it as 
to make girls long to leave home to find it. 

Love is generous. Doing once is not 
enough. Real forgiveness must reach the 
seventy times seven mark and kindness be 
repeated indefinitely. 
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t Escape 


Tooth troubles if you leave a film 


You should try this new method 
of teeth cleaning. Try it ten days 
without cost. It combats the film 
which dims the teeth and causes 
most tooth troubles.Seeandfeel the 
results. To millions they are bring- 
ing cleaner, safer, whiter teeth. 


The tooth wrecker 


Film is the great tooth wrecker. 
A viscous film clings to the teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not end 
it. Old ways of brushing leave 
much of it intact. And very few 
people have escaped the troubles 
which it causes. 

It is the film-coat that discol- 


ors, not the teeth. Film is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food sub- 


stance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tarter, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea—a disease now 
alarmingly common. 


A new dental era 

Dental science has now found 
ways to combat that film. The 
methods have been amply proved 
by years of careful tests. Now 
millions employ them. Leading 
dentists everywhere advise them. 

The methods are combined in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent.And, 
to let all know how much it means, 
a ten-day tube is being sent to all 
who ask. 





Five desired effects 


Pepsodent brings five desired effects. 
It combats the teeth’s great enemies as 
nothing has done before. 


One ingredient is pepsin. Another 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. The saliva’s alkalinity is mul- 
tiplied also. That to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 


Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps teeth so highly pol- 





PATLOFR 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other 
modern requisites. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists 
everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 





ished that film cannot easily adhere. 
Every application repeats these results. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 

What you see and feel will be a reve- 
lation, and the book we send will explain 
how each effect is natural and necessary. 
It is important that you know this. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





8 


10-Day Tube F ree. 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 281, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 
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SCHOOL MOTHER AT SILVERTIP 


Continued from page 105 

white, and blue dress was all ablaze. Jim 
happened to be near and hé quickly seized 
a robe which some one was intending to 
sit on at dinner, wrapped it around 

and extinguished the blaze before it did 
uny damage aside from burning the prec- 
ious dress. She was sobbing from fright 
and he carried her, robe and all, into the 
house where his mother and her own 
soothed the frantic child. 

Soon all were doing justice to the trout 
dinner. Beth had introduced her brother 
and friends to many. Roy had paired off 
with Dorothy, or Dee, as Jim called her. 
Jim sat at Beth’s right and Verne at her 
left was supposed to devote himself to 
Bertha Allen, the teacher from Twin 
Pines a couple of miles down the river. 
That dashing young lady was good look- 
ing, in a large way, and not at all bashful, 





but with all her arts she failed to interest 
Verne. He insisted on telling Beth all the 
gossip of their mutual friends n town while 
poor Jim sat tongue-tied. 

Beth made several ineffectual attempts 
to make the conversation of the four 
general and began to be a wee bit ir- 
ritated to think that Jim wouldn’t be just 
his big, natural self before this boy from 
home. Jim was too busy with his thoughts 
to eat much dinner. He felt that Verne 
was the kind of man who should marry 
Beth. He talked her language, was at 
ease with anyone and, above all, had 
money. Bitterly his thoughts ran on, 

“That’s what a fellow gets for wanting a 
rainbow, if he hasn’t got the pot of gold 
to go with it!” 

For some months Beth had been men- 
tallycomparing thesetwo young men. Now 
that she saw them together, she felt that 
Jim loomed a giant of manliness and that 
Verne suffered very decidedly in the com- 
parison. She noticed Jim’s deference to- 
ward his mother and all the older persons. 
As for his attitude toward herself, he 
seemed to think that she should be kept 
in a glass case and worshipped from afar. 

After dinner, Verne excused himself to 














- Two Ways to Spell a Good Thing 


Teacher : “Spell Dessert.” 

Bobbie: “Is it where the camels live?” _ : 
Teacher (severely) : “Certainly not. It is the best part of dinner.’ 
Bobbie: “Oh, I can spell that— 
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J-ELL 

Nobody knows better than the children what the best part of dinner 
is, and Bobbie expresses the prevailing conviction regarding it. 

Delicious pure fruit flavors, freshness, wholesomeness and sparkle— 
these are famous Jell-O qualities. 

And nothing to do but add boiling water, cool and serve. 

Put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 

Each in a separate package, at any grocer’s or any general store. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 








go and smoke so Jim and Beth strolled off 
lone. But he had lost the happy con- | 
fidence of the morning. They wandered | 


down to the river and had to raise their | 
voices to make themselves heard above its | | 


roar. Its opposite bank rose, a sheer 
wall of rock that multiplied the echoes 
of its dashing descent. He enthroned her 
m a big rock and filled her lap with wild 
roses. His eyes offered the adoration that | 
his lips refused to give. 

She tried to tell him how much she 
admired his presence of mind when every 
one else seemed too much stunned to act, 
but he failed to see that he had done any- 
thing out of the ordinary. Nevertheless, 
she realized that Verne and several others 
had been nearer to Mamie than Jim was. 

As it was nearing three o’clock, the time 
set for a Wild West exhibition, they 
tarted back to the house. A murmurous 
yreeze in the evergreens wooed the maid, 
vut the man at her side walked tall and 
traight, eyes to the front, and dared no 
longer to press his wooing. Happy little 
yreeze allowed to toy with her hair! Ah, 
f lovers could but be mind readers, how 
much unhappiness they might be spared. 
When a girl is so sure that a man loves her, 
hasn't she a right to be a bit piqued if he 
has every opportunity to dodene himself 
ind put their relationship on a solid basis, 
and yet fails to do so? 

* * * * * = * * 


— -—— 


The boys who are to ride the wild horses 
are getting out saddles and blankets, 
putting on chaps and spurs, and doing lots 
of goodnatured chaffing. Jim joins them 
and Beth's heart is fluttering with ap- 
prehension for him. Some of the horses to 
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Put one in your mouth at bed-time 
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300 CANDLE POWER OF LIGHT 
AT A COST OF sc PER HOUR 


BURNS KEROSENE OR GASOLINE 


Kerosene lam 5 mane ond La their own gas from comm 

kerosene (coal oil) and are achievement surpassing all other 

known methods of artificial i lighting. Same gave a bright and 
oo aay __ ——s ata S over: 4 CY as a 300 candie 7 


on of kerosene 
The “C Unc Lit” (votive lamp CAN BE LIT WITH AN 
ORDINARY MATCH like city gas. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of our complete 
line of kerosene and gasoline lamps and lighting systems. 


AGENTS WANTED 


THE NAGEL-CHASE MFG. CO. 


241-247 E. Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 





























be ridden are notoriously vicious and a 
couple of them are “‘outlaws.”’ 

They are leading several toward the big, 
round pole branding corral. The crowd 
gathers as near as possible, but inside of 
the back yard fence. 

Now they have one blind-folded and the 
boy in the orange chaps is trying to saddle 
him. The frantic horse is rearing and paw- 
ing at the one who holds him. Finally he 
throws himself in his struggle to escape and 
the cowboy gets his saddle cinched while 
he is down. He is to be ridden with a 
hackamore instead of a bridle. 

He is up, the blindfold is pulled off, and 
his rider sits firmly while he bucks and 
the crowd cheers. Once around the corral 
and he has not found the open gate that 
leads into a small pasture. The rider waves 
his sombrero to the crowd and pounds the 
angry animal over the ears with it. At 
the second round of the corral, the horse 
dashes thru the gate. Two of the boys 
jump on their saddle ponies and spur after 

im to see that horse and rider do not 
go into the fence. 

In three minutes, the wild horse gives 
up his pitching and the cowboys ride up, 
one on each side. One of them grasps his 
hackamore and leads him away while the 
crowd yells itself hoarse. ‘Good old 
Johnny!” and “Some puncher!’’ are some 
of the cries he hears. Johnny thinks so 
himself and grins broadly while he takes 
a chew of tobacco to show how steady his 
his nerves are. 

“Huh,” snorts Slim to Beth, “old Baldy 
didn’t pitch none. Just wait till you see 
Jim ride Teddy Roosevelt! He’s a real 
outlaw. Killed a man onct.” And Beth 
is all aquiver again. 

They are leading out a pretty brown 
horse now. She gives a sigh of relief. 
Teddy Roosevelt is black. The brown 
horse snorts and shows the whites of his 
eyes. The boy who is to ride him stays on 
for a tense moment or two, then the horse 

itches till he stands almost upright on 

is forefeet. His rider falls in a heap. The 
crowd groans as with one voice and the 
boy’s father starts on a run for the corral. 
But comrades are around him and help 
him to rise. He limps off and raises his 
hat. His friends are glad to see that his 
injury is not serious. Riders capture the 
horse, but the shaken boy has lost his 
nerve and does not wish to take any more 
chances today. So another cowboy tries 
his luck and succeeds in keeping his seat. 

A sudden hush falls on the spectators; 
they are leading out Teddy Roosevelt. 
With forefeet wide apart, he pulls back 
on the hackamore till his knees seem fairly 
to bow back. But this is all and one not 
familiar with the ways of bad horses might 
think his unsavory reputation all a base 
slander. 

To be continued in February issue. 
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A NEW YEAR GREETING 
By Martha Hart 


Hello! A Happy New Year, folks! 
A New Year just as full of joy, 

Of fun, of laughter, smiles and jokes 
As this big hamper’s full of boy! 

May all your New Year dreams come true! 
(And that’s the wish from me to you.) 
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The All-Purpose Flour 


you don’t need a “special” flour for pastry. Pillsbury’s Best, 
Dine tata flour, makes delicious cake and pastry as well 
as bread. 


Why bother with “special” flours? With Pillsbury’s Best in the 
- conga you are equipped for making anything that’s made from 
our. 





Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different in kind, but 
alike in quality. At your grocer’s. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran _Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 


Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 


illsbur 
Best Flour 


FAMILY OF FOODS 
Do you keep dairy cows? If so, you should know 


about Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration, the feed without a 
filler. Send for our free booklet, “RESULTS”. 






























Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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HOME CENTER 


Is Its Influence Being Slighted for Group Activities 


By ELLA WISTER HAINES 


E hear a lot these days about the Community. 

Every town, large or small, seems to have caught the 

contagion of the idea of doing things in groups. We 
have community singing, community Christmas trees, com- 
munity markets, community centers, besides countless other 
community matters, all desirable in their way, and marking a 
step forward in our progress towards real democracy, but I 
wonder sometimes, if in our desire to promote the community 
center, we have overlooked the value of the home center. 

Years ago we all used to stay at home and keep our children 
at home as a matter of course. There were no movies or lighted 
streets with fascinating soda fountains to distract our youth. 
Children went to school and came home, or went home with 
the neighbors unless the neighbors came home with them. 
Writers are writing volumes about this departure from the 
home, magazines and newspapers fill their columns with debates 
upon the subject, and still the problem remains unsolved. 

It really takes courage to venture to say anything more about 
it, but I am like the man with one idea, it has to come out! I 
have been in the home business all my life and I think it the 
most attractive busi- 


first requisite for a home is to arrange it for the family, not for 
the furniture ; for people instead of for things. There should be 
room for the family to move about and have their friends come 
in and move about, and do let us get away from these everlast- 
ing ornaments. They are truly relics of barbarism. 

During the war many women in my town got rid of their 
surplus furniture and bric-a-brac by sending it to the Red Cross 
Salvage House, and I venture to say it was never missed. Every 
year | have i or given away more and more of my useless 
things, until I now have room enough in my house to enjoy it. 
I am saved the labor of dusting and washing these articles which 
have never meant anything to me or to my children, 

And coming last to the subject of children, I wonder how 
many mothers really give their children a home in the true 
sense of the word, a happy place to come to and to which to 
bring their friends. Is your home suchanone, or are your floors 
too precious to be walked on? I visited a house once where the 
woman put down newspapers for me to step on and followed 
me about with them! And speaking of floors, I know a woman 
who covers her floors and rugs with canvas covers and allows 

the children and 
their friends and the 





ness in the world, and e 
that it contains un- Nl ; = ~ 


dogs the freedom of 
the house. This 





limited possibilities es e oe 
to interest and in- 
spire all ages and 
conditions of the 
human race. That is, 
if it is the right kind 
of a home, which 
brings us to the point 
of this article: whatis 
the proper kind of a 
home? 

The other day I | 
saw the wrong kind 
of a home, and it 
was too bad because 
it had the nicest kind 
of parents in it. They 
simply did not know 
how to arrange their 
house to make it a 
success, The house 
itself was pretty and 
comfortable, and in 
the right neighbor- 
hood. There was 
enough money to L 











woman saved the old 
potato bags and 
sewed them into 
floor covers, and 
when theyneed wash- 
| ing she sends them 
to the laundry. She 
keeps her tables 
covered with good 
| books and maga- 
zines. Her plain table 
is always ample to 
provide for her 
children's chance 
company, and she is 
never too busy to 
mother the child 
who needs her love 
and confidence and 
advice. 

I often think of the 
wise mother of my 
childhood who kept 
our home a re 
center for the whole 
country neighbor- 














insure the necessities ® 
of life and some of THE HIRED MAN PROBLEM r hood in which we 
the luxuries, but I Pretty soon the hired maa problews lived. It was far 

Will not vex owr Dad! from town so that we had to be driven 


have never seen & more uncomfortable 
or Oppressive spot. 

To begin with the house was crammed 
from top to bottom with ornaments. | 
did not suppose there were sO many In 
the world! The sitting room and dining 
room overflowed with sofa cushions, 
flower vases, fancy china, potted plants 
in decorated jardinieres, souvenirs, fancy work and pictures. I 
tried to make out. the pattern of the wall paper, but the family 
photographs hung so closely together that the wall was com- 
pletely covered. Pictures of little Willie aged six months in his 
bath, and little Edna on her first rocking horse, hung side by 
side with Grandpa in his coffin, and Aunt Eliza and Uncle 
Jacob in their wedding clothes. I had not been there five 
minutes before my eyes were exhausted hunting a place to rest. 
The piano, the tables, endless small stools, the md the walls, 
all covered with things! There was little place to sit down and 
no place to put anything down. It was the kind of a house 
where if any one were to give you anything you would either 
have to hold it or drop it out of the window. There were no 
books, except the family bible, and it did not appear to be 
anything but another ornament. 

| began to think of the hours and hours that must be con- 
sumed each week in the care of these article, the dusting and 
washing and arranging of them, and wondered how the poor 
woman ever had a chance to do anything else. I was not sur- 
prised that the children were away from home, I think it must 
have exhausted them to stay in it. I could almost hear her 
constantly warning the children to look out for those orna- 
ments, 

“Don’t sit on the sofa pillows, I just washed them today. 
Don’t shake the table that way, you will knock over the gold 
fish. Look out for those pictures! Don’t knock the lamp. Don’t 
run into the room that way, the rugs are just laid straight. 
Run along now and play out of doors and don’t bother mother. 
She has to dust these things before night.” I believe that the 


aa 


While the corn and wheat he's sowing 

Still another crop he's growing,— 

Take my word,—lI think it’s going 
To be the best he's had! 


—Nina H. Du field. = 


to school, or taken in a sleigh thru the 
winter months. There were few houses 
| near us, but the children from these 
houses came daily to our house to play. 
She encouraged us to act little plays, 





shadow pictures and musical panto- 

mimes. Any form of amusement that 
appealed to youth was her delight. Her house was beautiful, 
but she had a stage built that could be set up in the best parlor 
and that stage was in almost constant use. It was made of 
planks which rested on trestles, and well I remember the thrills 
of making the footlights from old tomato cans cut into shape 
—ae a brilliant green, nailed to a board and filled with 
candles. 

Uponthisstage many excitingscenes took place, people coming 
from far and near to see them. I never remember any complaint 
being made about the use of the parlor or the work of setting up 
and taking down that stage, or the clearing up after it. Or 
the bother of having all the actors assemble at our house to 
make the costumes, and the furniture carried into the cellar 
and onto the porch to make room for the stage and the audience. 

It was long before the days of movies, and living in the 
country as we did we never went to the theater. We simply 
stayed in our own home center and enjoyed it. 

And then the coasting parties, anodell , during the Christ- 
mas vacation! How our friends assembled and passed the day 
on the hill behind the farm house, and there was always a hot 
meal waiting for us. I remember particularly the great dishes 
of baked rice and tomato sauce that we used to have for our 
noon dinner and how good it was. Pitchers of hot chocolate and 
plates of doughnuts. There were always enough of the latter 
for every child to start out with one in each hand! 

When I think of that happy childhood I am inspired to put 
forth my utmost strength, and I truly believe there would be 
fewer social disasters if we had once more the real home and 
less of the community idea for our growing children. 












ILL the boy get him? Sure he will. Br’er 
Rabbit will be kicking on the snow in another 
second, Because this boy has a Hamilton Rifle, 
| which shoots straight and hits ’em hard. 

You can always depend on the Hamilton 22. Thousands 






of boys and men are owners of these dandy rifles-and are 
absolutely satisfied with them. You too will like the Rifle 
and we want you to have one. You will certainly be sur- 
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BUNNY’S LAST LEAP 


Carrom and Crokinole 


yxrised when we tell you how easily you can own this 
Rifle, or the other Rewards offered—the Camera, the 
Carrom Board or the Watch and Cowboy Fob. 

Send today for full information about our liberal offers. 
Use the coupon at the bottom of this page. Write us at 
once, stating which reward you want and we will send you 
the dandy clutch pencil free for promptness. Offers 
good to farm folks only. 


Seneca Scout Camera 











Watch and Cowboy 
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This handsome 7-Jewel Watch and Cow- 
boy Fob will be given as a reward for se- 
vuring a gmall number of subscriptions to 
Successful Farming. The watch is thin 
model, which is now so popular, and is just 
a trifle smaller than the number sixteen 
size. It is guaranteed by the manufacturer 
to give satisfactory service for two years. 
This means that the watch will be replaced 
if it is found to be defective in any way in 
that time. Each watch is carefully tested 
before it is sent out. It is stem set and 
stem wind. The case is nickel silver with 
engined back and open face. It is a par- 
ticularly handsome watch and one that will 
please any man or boy that gets one of them. 

Use the coupon below to get complete 
details about Watch and Cowboy Fob. 


Nickel Plated Clutch Pencil FREE 


a 


If you are really interested and want to earn one or more of 
the attractive rewards shown on this page, check in the coupon, 
the article you want. Fill in your name and address and mail to 
us. We will send you this beautiful nickel plated clutch pencil 
free as a reward for prompt action. But don’t send coupon unless | 
you are really interested. Only one person in each family may || 
reeive a pencil. Send your coupon today and be sure to get your 


pencil promptly. 
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This 
Star ArcharenaCombination Board. 
It is handsome in appearance, will 
furnish amusement for the entire 
family, and proves a never-ending 
source of entertainment to delight 
the young and old. 

The board is 29 inches square and 
fitted with the famous round corner 
white maple rim. The panel is made 
of three-ply maple veneer, selected 
stock, natural wood finish. The 
diagrams are in bright red and 
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simple camera, but it is 
capable of P ucing excellent. pictures in 
gen 


eral amateur work. It has 
fixed focus lens and so requires no focusing 
is camera takes 
pictures 2%x3% inches. Size of camera 


black, very attractive. The large 3%x4x5¥% inches. Takes six e ures 
number of games that can be played without reloading. Weight 12 ounces. om any 
rs. 


include all of the ojj favorites with 
many that are new and novel. 

Use the coupon below to get 
complete details about the Carrom 
and Crokinole Board. 


The Seneca uses stan 


holder to free developing of one roll of film. 


about the Seneca Scout Camera. 





with excellent quality lens, and two view finde 

ard film cartridges, which may 
be loaded and unloaded in full daylight. A coupon 
will be given with each camera which entitles the 





SEND COUPON TODAY | 


Use the coupon below to get complete details 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


Dear Sirs: 
below. Please send full description of it, 
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“THE FARMERS’ SERVICE STATION” 


83 SUCCESS BLDG., DES MOINES, IA. 
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I am interested in earning the Reward checked 
terms of your | 
offer and the Nickel Plated Clutch Pencil which I am to |} 
have FREE and FP OSTPAID, as my reward for promptness. | 
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learn by home study. Possi- 
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Alkali in Shampoos 
Bad For Washing Hair 


Most soaps and prepared shampoos 
contain too much alkali, which is very 
injurious, as it dries the scalp and makes 
the hair brittle. 

The best thing to use is Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, for this is pure and 
entirely greaseless. It’s very cheap and 
beats anything else all to pieces. You 
can get Mulsified at any drug store, and a 
few ounces will last the whole family 
for months. , 

Simply moisten the hair with water 
and rub it in, about a teaspoonful is all 
that is required. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather,cleanses thoroughly, 
and rinses out easily. The hair dries 
quickly and ‘evenly, and is soft, fresh 
looking, bright, fluffy, wavy and easy to 
handle. Besides, it loosens and takes 
out every particle of dust, dirt and 
dandruff. Be sure your druggist gives 
you Mulsified. 


Used by many experienced housewives, many 
-t mn 4 and some of the largest 
hotels, because 


Peppstel 
Sheeting, Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


—the standard family sheeting for over sixty years— 
are light enough for easy washing and ~~ 7 — 
to stand the wear, Keep white longest. Look for 
the PEPPERELL label on the 
goods and ask your dealer for 
PEPPERELL SHEETING. 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
32 Thomas Street 
New York City 
Address Dept. 5 for Circular 


wit sample. 

; : Complete Conservatory 
SMusic Lessons Course by Mail 

Wonderful home study music 


|UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | 
Pe AtHome ft 


can and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and 
eoach you. Lessons e marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


Write = course you are in in: 
Any instrument he i Voice, Public Music, 
fiotia, C andolin, Guitar, Banjo or . 
we will eeod FREE CATALOG SEND Now! 


University Extension Conservatory, ,2°3 
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CASUALITY LIST AND THE SHEP- 
PARD-TOWNER BILL 

We are all appalled at the rate men 
were killed and wounded in the short time 
the United States participated in the 
great World War. Our casuality list for 
that terrible nineteen months ran as 
follows: 

34,625 killed in action. 

215,489 wounded of whom 13,955 died. 

Few of us realize, however, that eech 
year during peace or war, we have in the 

Inited States a greater maternal and 
infant casuality list than this. Here it is 
for one year: 

23,000 mothers died in childbirth. 

250,000 babies died in their first year 
from causes tracing back to prenatal care, 
birth, or care immediately following. 

A total of 22,886 more deaths of moth- 
ers and new born babes each twelve 
months than of soldiers both killed and 
wounded. If we would make the com- 
parison on an equal time basis, that of 
nineteen months, the figures would be 
even more startling. 

And what has our government done 
about it? For the soldiers every possible 
protection in battle was provided, and the 
wounded were cared for by the best 
medical and surgical experts obtainable. 
For mothers in their battle with death 
and babies in their battle for life—noth- 
ing is done. Their care is left to the in- 
dividual purse and it is to the meager- 
ness of that purse that most of these 
deaths are due. 

A few years ago the Children’s Bureau 
of our government undertook to investi- 
gate child life in the United States, and it 
is due to their efforts that information re- 
garding actual conditions has been 
brought to our attention. By comparison, 
it has been found that of fifteen important 
countries, fourteen have a lower maternal 
and seven a lower infant death rate than 
the United States. It is also due to this 
bureau that the initial attempt was made 
to obtain islation to remedy existing 
conditions. bably few women knew of 
this attempt and prior to 1920 they could 
do little in an active way to force its 
adoption. It never even came to a vote. 

Now conditions have changed. Every 
woman citizen of the United States has 
the right to vote and the power to make 
her wish count with legislators whose 
election is influenced by her vote. There- 
fore, the present Maternity bill before 
Congress should receive more favorable 
consideration, brought about by the ac- 
tive support of every woman in the nation. 
This is the only thing that will save it. 

The Maternity bill is better known, per- 
haps, as the Sheppard-Towner bill be- 
cause of its introduction by Senator Mor- 
ris Sheppard of Texas and Representative 
Horace M. Towner of Iowa. It is designed 
to aid in human development, as the 
Smith-Lever Bill aids in the development 
of livestock and agriculture, by providing 
for appropriation of government funds for 
maternal and infant hygiene. The man- 
ner in which the money is to appro- 
priated is carefully stipulated and the 
appropriation to each state is to be met 
with like appropriation from the state 
itself, except that an initial contribution 
of $10,000 will be made to each state 
without equal appropriation. 

These funds, properly administered, 
may be used for the expanding of existing 
maternity centers, for the establishment 
of centers where nurses care during 
poreneney and doctors care at birth may 

»¢ obtained, and for the extension of 
hospital facilities in city and rural dis- 
tricts, so that in time no mother need 
face the danger of injury or death from 
lack of care before, during, or after child- 








The bill has been referred to Senate and 
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Fashion dictates pleats. Send 
today for our 84-page illustrated 
and prices on 
Accordion — Knife — Box 
PLEATING 
Buttons — Hemstitching 


Picot . embrol . braid- 
ing, beading’ of all Kinds, Buttons 
to match garments. But- 
holes, hand or machine, 


monograms, etc. 
Work guaranteed. La 
tree book. — 


Iowa Button & Pleating Co. 
Dept. K 202 Eighth St. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Free Trial—No Money Down 
Latest Oliver Nine—stand- 
ard visible, brand new. Di- 
rect from factory to you, 
saving you $36. Easy terms. 
The exact machine used by 
big business. Over 900,000 sold. 

Our startling book, “The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” 
tells the story. Get your copy today. It 
is free. A $100 machine for $4. This book 
tells how simple it is to get a new Oliver 
for free trial—our low 
terms—a year to pay. 

Send for your copy today. 

CANADIAN PRICE, $82 
The OLIVER Tipewritar Gaveny 
‘BOM Oliver Typewriter Bidg. 
Chicage, Iti. 


$4 or $5 wiBuy 


TYPEWRITER 


Write Today For Illustrated 
Circular ing Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 


ALES CO. 
ont ne Smstay 23 ate te ele Sesobenges 
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House committees and has had a hearing 
before the Senate committee, which re- 
sulted in a unanimously favorable report 

passage. This was before 
June 5th when the Senate recessed. No 
further action has been taken. Only seven 
of the five hundred thirty-one members 
of Congress were present at the Senate 
Committee hearing. The chairman said 
they had been urged to come, but were too 
busy with other bills. It is this indifference 


for its prompt 


which will kill the bill. 


Representatives from several of the 
national women’s organizations spoke at 
the hearing and gave the bill their sup- 
port, but tae thousands of women who need 
its benefits most, were not able to be there 
and make themselves heard. They can, 
however, write to their representative in 
Congress, circulate petitions among friends 
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and neighbors and send them in, or write 


and telegraph those who intr 
bill, and in this way urge its immediate 
passage. Men voters have found this a 
forceful way to obtain legislation they are 
interested in. Women should adopt the 


same tactics. 


oduced the 


At your next club or community meet- 


ing pass a resolution supporting and urg- 
ing the immediate passage of Senate Bill 
No. 3259 and House Bill No. 100925 for 
maternity and infant hygiene. Have 
every member of the group, men and 
women, sign this resolution and send it in. 
If you do not know who your representa- 
tives in Congress are, we will be glad to 
furnish you with the information. 


Attend to this at once, for Congress 


can consider the bill at any time now, and 
with sufficient pressure, it will be put thru 
before the new Congress convenes in 


March.—V. H. D. 
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REMOVING SCALE FROM HOT 
WATER TANK 

About every three or four months our 
hot water tank becomes noisy and does 
not heat well. The water will get hot at 
the top of the tank but the rest of it will be 
cold. When the hot water faucet is opened 
we can hear a popping noise all over the 
house. We soon found that the trouble 
was due to the filling up of the water back 
with a seale, which hindered circulation. 

In many localities the water causes the 
formation of this scale. If it is noticeable 
in the tea kettle, where it gradually col- 
lects, it is a good indication that you will 
eventually have trouble with your hot 


water system. 


The job of cleaning out this scale is not 

a very difficult one when two unions have 
been provided where the pipes connect 
to the coil or water back. With the union 
connections the pipes can be taken loose 
with an ordinary monkey wrench. In 
installing the hot water back or a coil, it 
is well to remember the union connections. 
To clean out the scale of the water back, 
build a fire, if the oven is not already hot, 
drain out all water from pipes and tank, 
at the union 
k to heat until 
all the moisture in the scale is dried out. 
Then remove the back from the oven and 
loosen the dry scale by tapping with a 
hammer. By means of a wire it can easily 
be cleaned out. A heating coil can be 
cleaned out in about the same manner, or 
where pipe wrenches are available, the 
coil can be taken apart and cleaned with 


then disconnect the pi 
connections. Allow the Bac 


even greater ease.—E. W, L. 


































































What Pyrex Means 


PYREX is the original transparent ovenware that 

created visible cookery. You watch your baking 
bake in Pyrex—the sides and bottom as well as the 
top. You bake and serve in the same golden-hued, 
easily-cleaned Pyrex dish—saving yourself pan scour- 
ing and extra pan cleaning. 


Foods ordinarily cooked on top of the stove are 
better when baked in Pyrex—they are cooked evenly 
and thoroughly through and through. 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
Bake Everything Better 





Pyrex is used everywhere for baking purposes. Pyrex 
does not chip, discolor, nor wear out. Genuine Pyrex 
is guaranteed against breakage from oven heat. Any 
Pyrex dealer is authorized to replace any piece of 
Pyrex that breaks in actual use in the oven. 


x is the original transparent ovenware. Always look for 
the Pyrex label—and the name Pyrex stamped on each piece. 


You don’t have to go to the city for Pyrex. Your own 
storekeeper has Pyrex or can get it for you. 


Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 


World's Largest Makers of Technical Glass 
673 TIOGA AVENUE CORNING, N. Y. 





Your Own Meat 
Supply at Less 
Than Half 
Butchers 
— Prices _ 





Get a National Giant Smoke House 


Smoke your own hams, bacon, sau- 


sage, fish. Have better, sweeter, 
cheaper meat for your own —_ 
same as thousands of other good farmers. 
This wonderful smoke house is portable. 
Operated in or out doors. Runs on sawdust, 
cobs, alittle bark for seasoning. Investigate. 


NATIONAL GIANT 


PORTABLE 


SMOKE HOUSE 


AND SANITARY STORE MOUSE 


After smoking meats, use for Store House. 
Absolutely bug and mite proof. Keeps meat 
without sacking. Worth its price many 
times over—for this storage feature alone. 
Made in 3 sizes. Fire Guaranteed, 


Get FREE BOO Eells Low emake 
for “curing 1 oy a } ~ ~~y- Fish at 


bome. Write for book, get low prices today S 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. Co. 
236 McClun St., Bloomington, Ill. 











New 400 53c: Lamp 


Gives a soft, brilliant, dowing 
light; restful to the eyes; an id OK 
illumination. ‘ Y \ 
BURNS 96 PER CENT AIR De Mw 
108 times brighter than kerosene 3 — 
lamps. Burng 96% air and 44 com 
mon gasoline. Lamps and Lanterns 
for every purpose. Clean-odor- 
less--economical. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
Can be carried anywhere-- perfectly 
safe, even if tipped over. 
LIGHTS WITH ONE MATCH 
jew patented twin mantle burner 
lights with One Mateb easily henge. 
































Greatest improvement of the age. ENTS 
SEND NO Write for Catalog, WANTED 
Agents’ Offer, also = 

MONEY back Trial Offer Write teday. e08 tenet 
The AKRON LAMP Co, mh a 3 








300 CANDLE POWER 


of the purest, hitest and best light 
Known tg science. Nothing fo wear 
Aiohne isf. ' eed, 
Send for 









Build This Phonograph Yourself 
TREMENDOUS SAVING IN COST 


EBaay. fascinating work with our SIMPLI- 
FIED PLANS e furnish blue prints, dia- 

rams, motor, cabinet proces ready -built 
orn, etc, Youdon’t need to be a cabinet 














maker 
will have a fine instrument st one-quarter 
the rerular retail ice, AGENTS MAKE 
MONEY poking and selling these instru- 
ments. Wri 3, fas fort full details and our 


MODERN PHONOGRAPH SUPPLY co 
313 So. Gunton se , HLL. 
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*. HONEY AND 
* CHEESE 
+ . of Superwor Quality in family size packages 
day for free price list. EK. G. ROSA, nosnon. w 
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Hot graham gems are fine for breakfast on a cold morning 


BREADS FROM COARSE FLOUR 


By MRS. C. M. COOK 


With the coming of cool weather there 
is always a desire for bread made from the 
coarser flours. The late fall and winter 
are when graham and whole wheat flours 
and cornmeal really come into their own. 
Breakfast and luncheon call loudly for 
muffins and gems and the best accom- 
paniment to a “boiled dinner’ on a cold 
day is good, wholesome corn bread. Gra- 
ham nut bread is one of the dainty things 
for an afternoon or evening company. 

To achieve the best results with coarse 
flours the cook must not forget that in 
mixing the ingredients, she must beat and 
beat the mixture well. A quick oven is 
also a particular thing. Start the baking 
with a quick oven and then slow the heat 
down to medium. 

Another thing is to remove gems and 
muffins from the oven the minute they are 
done. Wrap them in a napkin and send 
them at once to the table. Nut bread must 
cool slowly; while corn bread and brown 
bread are to be served piping hot. When a 
a portion of these breads is left over from 
the day before, it may be cut into slices 
and steamed to reheat it, or the slices 
may be buttered and set in the oven for 
a few minutes. 

Graham or Whole Wheat Gems 
1 egg 1 tap. soda 
1 tap. salt 4 c. flour 
3 tbeps. sugar 1% c. graham or whole 
1 c. sour milk wheat flour 

Beat the egg till light, add salt and 
sugar. Dissolve the soda in the sour milk 
and pour into egg. Sift the flours together 
and pour in, stirring briskly all the time. 
When all together, beat hard for a few 
minutes and drop into greased gem pans. 
Bake in a quick oven. 

Brown Nut Bread 


1 c. sour milk le white flour 
L6 tsp. salt 1 oc. graham flour 
4 c. sugar 4 oc. walnuts 

6 c. molasses l tap soda 


1 tsp. hot water 
Mix milk, sugar, salt, and molasses to- 
gether. Mix the flours, add the nut meats 
and add them slowly, beating all the time. 











Lastly, add the soda dissolved in the hot 
water and beat again. Pour into greased 
tins and let rise for twenty minutes and 
bake in a moderate oven. 


Corn Bread 
l egg 1 tsp. soda 
1 tsp. salt % oc, flour 
1 c. sour milk 1% c. cornmeal 
3 tbsps. sugar 2 . lard 


Beat egg, salt, and sugar; add the milk 
in which the soda has been dissolved. Stir 
in the flour and cornmeal, sifted together. 
Melt the lard and pour it in hot and beat 
the mixture well. Bake in greased pans 
in a quick oven. 








Brown Bread 
2 c. cornmeal 4 c. molasses 
2 c. graham flour 1 c. sour milk 
1 c. white flour 1 tap. soda 
4 tsp. salt 


Mix the flour, cornmeal, graham flour, 
and salt together. Pour in the molasses 
and sour milk in which the soda has been 
dissolved. Stir well. Put into greased tins 
or in baking powder cans and steam for 
three hours. 


Bran Bread (two loaves) 
2c bran flour 4 o. white flour 


lo sugar 2 c. sour milk 
4% ec molasses l eag 
l tsp salt 2 tsp soda 


1 c. chopped raisins 
Mix all of the dry ingredients together. 
Beat the egg until light. Add the soda te 
the milk, and then add this to the mixture 
slowly. Bake an hour and twenty minutes 
in a slow oven. 








Raisin graham bread 
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Brings This Gold Decorated 110-piece 
Martha Washington Dinner Set == 











is guaran 
Only $1 and we ship this +" rb Dinner Set—yours to use for 30 days firstqwality. Replace 
ja ape you decide | whether to ke eep or return it at our expense. Artistic- | porchased from us for 
ally shaped, snowy white dishes wi listening gol a desertion, and your initial in gold |an “open” ‘pattern, 
ed by a wreath in gold on Myer re f cou ou will be astonished at our | 0% <ny, Baces if 
eurroun price. We guarantee that now i ae these “dis es be Rouge for less. You a@ guarantee. 
wust actually see and use these dishes to realize what beauties they are. 


With Your Initial Monogram in Gol 


Complete in every feature. This superb gold decorated set comprises 12 dinner 
plates, 9 in.; 12 breakfast plates, 7 in. ; 12 soup plates, 7% in.; 12 cups; 12 saucers; 
12 cereal dishes, 6 i. 12 individual bread = butter plates, 6% — ae sauce dishes: 1 platter, 
1576 in.; 1 platter 11% i in.; 1 celery dish, 834 1 sauce boat tray, 7% in.; 1 butter plate, 6 in.; 
etable dish, 10% t in., with lid (2 pieces); 4 y Fe bowl, 8% in.; 1 pa baker, 9 in.; 1 small d 

bowe 5in.; 1 gravy boat, 74% in.; 1 creamer; 1 sugar bowl with cover (2 pieces). Shipped f 


























Chicago warehouse. Shipping weight about 90 pounds. : 
Order by No. 327CMA19. Price of RT hep 
complete set of 110 pieces, $34.95. FREE Bargain a HARTMAN uswronse 
Send only $1.00 with coupon; balance Catalog Rs CARPET Co. 
$3.00 monthly. great free 482- 3913 Wentworth Avo. 
zou L445 - on eine teal mer: Ape and RS beat ee 
30Days’ Free Trial 2222. anion, Sema esem, sien 
y: ivetiiemhwn Guan “thcleum.atoves, ranges | If not satisfied will ship it beck and 
d i watehes, Ghewrware, washing machines, Actuat of 
Bp Hyd m yt days” use in your sewing machines, pi ware, phonographs, wreath 25 in. paw Dy my $i ond ees : 
will return a | rotorn the set i centio vboth wage. if er onay mente i, payment terme, $0 daze” tral will pay $3.00 per month until price, $94.86, is paid. 
you keep them. pay balance on our eaay monthly payment free fy reraro mail. “ket Markman Feather yoarse.....cccscsenessnveevssenneeneeeeeeneeeve 


Holy Soot oo We ship immodiately. Your 

HARTMA FURNITURE & CARPET co. Pt nn ccevese sevescceeneee 
eprzighted 1981 by 3913 Wentworth Ave., Dept. 3106Chi By FB. D......cccccccccccsccscess Bo No........06..+0+s0000 

AS CDEVGHISRAMNODORSTUUUN VA 


woccccceds cocccesocooescooooescosoes SO rte. ....0-ss000 
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DO you NEED “LIMBERING UP 
“Limber up! Don't be afraid to smile!”’ 
is the motto of a certain young ree 4 3 


society, which might well be adopted by 
many others. 

Have you ever attended a party or 
social where when a game or stunt was 
to be tried, certain ones present would 
hang back, saying, “Oh, I can’t do that. 
Let someone else try it first.” And then 
unless there were enough of these other 
guests who were willing to try anythin 
once, the game would die a ns atural dea 
and on the way home the above mentioned 
persons would wonder why they had such 
a dull time. 

The first duty of a guest is to help his 
hostess by enjoying himself with what- 
ever forin of entertainment she has pro- 
vided and to help other person to enjoy 
it also. There are only two reasons why 
certain people are so reluctant to take 
part in games or sports: the first is a very 
real, natural timidity which causes many 
persons to suffer acutely when with a 
crowd; the second is selfishness and 
egotism. In the latter case, the person in 
question is too selfish to exert himself to 
please anyone else or he is afraid the 
“stunt” will disturb his dignity or his 
clothing. Many are termed “timid” or 
“bashful” who are really only egotistical; 
they cannot forget themselves long enough 
to enter heartily into pleasure. 

Being a helper of the hostess does not 
mean that one should try to be first in 
every game or the center of attraction, 
but that one should take part whenever 
asked, volunteer services where needed, 
and above all act as interested and happy 
as possible. 

Perhaps young people are not so much 
affected by this disease as are people of 
middle age. Too often the hard work and 
efforts they have had to put forth to 
make a success and take care of their 
home have made them forget that there 
should be time for play in every life, and 
that one must cultivate the play spirit in 
order to enjoy social occasions. Every 
community has an older man or woman 
wah 10 is always in demand at every neigh- 
borhood function, because he or she has 
not forgotten how to play and can be 
depended on to enter into the spirit of 
every game with youthful zest. 

Adults should forget the old idea that 
their years entitle them to sit around the 
edge of the room and look on. Those who 
merely “look on” are the ones who go 
home early and consider the evening 
wasted. To get anything out of a church 
social or a club ig one must put 
something into i composite some- 
thing made up of add fellowship and 
willing cooperation. 

We hear much nowdays of the need for 
more social life in the country. More 
places to go and more things to do will 
* t entirely solve this problem, but a 
cultivation of the play spirit will increase 
the social life in any community. Utilize 
and help others to utilize to the fullest 
extent the social facilities now present. 
\bove all, smile and be limber! 





JUST GRIN 

“Just grin when you come in, 

And make it wide, not tight and thin. 
Say ‘Hello, Bill’ and ‘Howdy Jack,’ 
And slap the other fellow on the bs ack. 
Stick out your mit and crack a joke; 
If no one laughs, no bones are broke. 
Any bye and bye you'll make your club 
A sort of happy sunshine hub, 

That radiates good cheer and vim, 
Because you grin, when you come in.’ 

—( ‘larksburg Rotary Club. 


Buy a Homer for Your Home 


be tenry 
omer 





Builder of the Original Pipeless Furnace 
G D. STRONG invented and himself built the first Homer 
Pipeless Furnace in 1909. 
Today he heads the largest Exclusive Pipeless Furnace Fac- 
tory in America—manufacturing thousands of Homer Original 
Patented Pipeless Furnaces every year. 
The wonderful th, the nation-wide success of the Homer 
Pipeless Furnace is the result of service, and service alone. 
amet = famous Homer Thermo-Seal Inner Lining that 
t from being wasted by surface radiation—the rust- 
a! na Stroke! Iron used for all Homer Castings—the extra 
heavy pot, scientifically designed to conserve coal— 
these are features that you find only in the Homer Original 
Patented Pipeless Furnace. 
hey = us for rr new Ang mn book—and t 
e dealer ne 1043 Clay Ave. 


HOMER F URNACE 66. 5. Coldwater, Mich, 


Ort1E kK. 


Qrigt inal (Patented, —~ 


at so ENON BARD. - " 


We have a wonderful new ayetom of teac'! +, 4, 
to frst pupils in each locality we Tr ve free a $20. 
owe Vio in. ‘Tenor banj U0 

















ae e, ztiagapin. char 
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. t not learn to Slag w Rabat Pisco 
adam Senet Complete cathe free: Write at o no obli 


A GREAT AT CONVENIERCE E how yu ever Got aigug without goes, ‘Gat 
yi ty py 4 5 ry ye hy — 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONES Fertig ; 


We a an er 000 tele; 
we — P 7 one ty A ye Das Ts 











Free Book “A . oro on the Farm’’ Paltion No. No. 20 i in plain language 
you and ean co-operate to id 
e Ken pe) Cae, and bu your own 








eat Stromberg-Carison Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Telephone Chicago, I, Rochester, N. Y. 
(PEPLLOED IIT PITS? 


SAVE A DOLLAR! 


High Grade Hosiery for the whole family at factory 
prices. Men's, women's and children’s cotton hosiery at 
Pre War values. 
Light and Medium weight cotton,.........- 6 pairs$1.50. 
Light and Medium weight Liale and Mercerised, 6 pairs $2.50 
Extra heavy boy's cotton and ladies mercerised.6 pairs $2.20 
Send money order, state size, weight and color. Write 
name and address plainly. We prepay postage. 


Family Hosiery Mills, Box 240, Chattanooga, Tennessee 






Kansas City, Mo. | 










at 


Mantles That Last 
cre Detter Light 


Reinforced base on every 
——= mantle. Stands 1p 

rough usage. Outlasts 
ait others. Cives the mcst 








PARKER’S 
THE COLEMAN LAMP Co, 
Wichita St. Peal Dallas Atiants 
Toledo LosAnreies Chicage 


Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFall 





Beauty to Gray and Faced 








0c, and $1.00 at preeewete., 
N.Y 


TFA vison Chem Wre Pa Successful Farming advertisements may be 


relied on. They point the way to square dea!'s. 
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MORE CLOSET SPACE 

There never 
was a house, I am 
sure, which had 
all the closet 
space that the 
woman living 
therein would like 
it tu have. After 
the house is built, 
it is a hard matter 
to change the size 
of closets or to 
add more, - 
many times, the 
closet space that 
is available is not 
used to the best advantage, and it is for a 
more efficient use of this space that the 
following suggestions are made: 

Rods or poles run lengthwise of the 
closet. will carry enough clothes hangers 
to accommodate the wardrobe of the 
average individual, and will furnish a 
more satisfactory method of taking care of 
garments than the old method of hanging 
them one on top of the other on the clothes 
hooks. Broomsticks, old curtain rods or 
round curtain poles fitted into notches in 
the upper edge of the board carrying the 

or fastened to them with a hook 
and ring at each end, is a simple method of 
supplying this convenience. If the closet 
is deep enough two rods may be used. 

Many times there is plenty of room for 
one or more shelves above the one alread 
found in the closet. Of course these will 
be too high to be reached without assist- 
ance, but they can be used for storing out- 
of-season hats, shoes, and garments, leav- 
ing more room on the lower shelves for 
apparel that is needed daily. 


KEEP OUT COLD WINDS 

Four-inch wristlets, either knit or cut 
from worn out sweaters, sewed inside of 
the coat sleeve, so that they will come just 
a little above the edge of the sleeve, afford 
a fine protection for the wrists and arms 
against. the cold winter winds. If the 
wristlets are knit, select. yarn that will 
match the coat, so that they will be in- 
conspicuous. It is best to use stitches that 
will produce a ridged surface, such as 
alternate knit and purl stitch, so that the 
knitted strip will give and fit snugly 
around the wrist. 

The new style gauntlet gloves, which are 
very popular this year, also accomplish 
the same purpose. The upper part of the 
glove is long and is made large enough to 
yall up over the outside of the coat sleeve 
= the addition of a triangular shaped 

t which adds the necessary fulness. 
may be had in leather, also in a 
strong serviceable wash fabric. 


PROTECT YOUR CANNED FOODS 
Housewives should remember that 
freezing injuresthe quality of canned goods 
just as it does fresh products and that the 
jars will be cracked by the expansion of 
ice if the freezing is very severe. Care 
should be taken to store canned 
where they will not freeze. They should 
also be stored in dark places such as cup- 
beards or basement or attic shelves to 
protect them from the light which causes 
them to fade. An old window shade hung 
in front of the shelf makes an excellent. 
covering and can be rolled up when one 
desires to select canned foods.—M. G. 


REPAIRING OLD WASH CLOTHS 

Many times wash cloths look old and 
untidy because the corners are frayed. 

I trim the corners round and then 
crochet or work a button hole edge on 
them which makes them firm. They will 
not fray out again and the wash cloths 
will last for months after. 











The 1920 Successful Farming index is 
ready for distribution. Copies sent 
upon request. Address Editorial Dept., 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Top Notch rubbers for children 
are regular ironclads for wear. 
The “Ajax” is shown at the 
right. The “Vulean” is the 
storm rubber, high in front. 


. 
~ 


Long wearing. money saving. 
children’s rubbers ' 


Boys and girls are mighty hard on 
rubbers. The ordinary kind split and 
wear through quickly at heel and toe. 


Buy Top Notch rubbers. They have 
patented, long wearing heels that last.as long as the soles. 
Tough, knurled toe-caps too. Every vital point of wear is 
specially re-inforced to make them the most serviceable 
and economical rubbers for children on sale anywhere. 


TOTS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Top Notch rubbers are also made for men and women. 
They combine great durability with light weight and 
fine fit. Shapes and sizes to fit the very latest footwear. 
Only the best of rubber is used in their construction 
and they all possess the famous patented heels that 
last as long as the soles. 


Write for the name of the dealer in your town who selts 
this durable, stylish, money saving rubber footwear, 
easily recognized by the Top Notch cross on the sole. 


The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, Dept. J, Beacon Falls, Conn. 








New ago 
Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 
Patented Clincher Heels that last as 
Cushion Heels long as the soles 


They double the 
life of the rubber. 
No heels as durable 
as these. 


Seientifieally burt, 
layer by layer, to 
ive exceptionally 
ong service. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Catalog Notice fail a°winter 1990 1911 Cataing Romans How to Order Patterns 37 or pt oars Plainly 


500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a concise and com- number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be = — n89 of pat- 
prehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for the needle (illus- tern and address your letter to Pattern Dept. Successful Moines, 
trating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuab‘e hints to the home dressmaker. Iowa. Patteras will not be exchanged. Please do not eameette. —% 
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HOUSE DRESS 


3439 










CHiLe’s APROW 
ser 


i Br.o0ovs 
3451 344i 3443 
3462—Charming and Attractive Model. The | yards of 36-inch material. Price 12 cents. is about 2 anound pobsttem. Price 12 cents. 
dress is in one piece “slip on style.” “Almost any of 3455—A Comfortable Top Garment. Model 3436€—Blouse and Kn er Trousers. 
the wool or silk materials being shown are suitable | may be made up in any wool or silk material | Serge, cheviot, corduroy a khaki are good for 


for this model. Duvetyn or a combination of satin | of suitable weight. Pattern is cut in sizes 6, 8, | the knickerbockers, and cambric, madras, linen 
and serge are particularly good. Pattern is cut | 10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 year size will require 33% chambray and flannel for the blouse. Pattern is cut 


in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. | yards of 44-inch material. Price 12 cents. in sizes-6, 8, 10, 12 =o i4 years. A 10 year size 
The width of the skirt at the lower edge is 17 3442—-Stylish Gown for Slender Figures. May | will require 1% yards of 36-inch material for the 
yards. A 38-inch size will require 644 yards of be worn with popular black leather belt, or a shoe- | blouse and 134 yard for the knickerbockers, Price 
44 i. h material. Price 12 cents string belt of the same material. Pattern is cut in | 12 cents. 


~A Pleasing School Dress. Plaid suiting | sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust} 3459—Waist—3445 Skirt. Afternoon Dress 


ce at it be used for this style. Pattern is cut in sizes | measure. Medium size will require 4% yards of | Combinations of materials are attractive for this 








), Sand 10 years. An 8 year size will require 344 | 44 inch material, The skirt with plaits extended | design. It is especially good as a make over sug- 
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gestion. The waist pattern is cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 

40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. The skirt 

pattern in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches | 
waist measure. Three yards of plain material and | 
4 of plaid or checked are required for a medium | 
sized garment. The skirt at the lower edge 1s 1% 
yards in width. Two separate patterns, 12 cents for | 


each You can use the 


3439—Apron Dress and Cap. Pattern is cut 
in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38 inch size will require 7 yards of 27 MAY | AC MU LTI MOTOR 
inch material. The cap will require 4 yards. Price = 


12 cents. 
3451—P’ lar BI Style. Bl s are bei ° ° 
que chet ectiy loon of fo ailer one Washer in Your Kitchen 


shirt waist. This pattern is cut in sizes 34, 36, 


38, 40, 42, “ and See ae \~ A * h Wj t D With 
inch size will require 3 yards of 38 inch material. y = 
ete ante I ese inter Vays 1 

ag RY gen oy is cut in 3 jane 
small 32-34; medium 36-38; large, 40-42 inches bust t bs) k Od 
measure. A medium size will require 144 yard of ou mo e or or 
36 inch material. Price 12 cents. 

3441—Practical Set of “‘Short Clothes.”’ 
Pattern is cut in 5 sizes’ 6 mos., 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. 
A 2 year size will require 3% yards of 27-inch ma- 
terial for the dress, 134 yard for the slip, and 1 yard 
for the drawers. Price 12 cents. 

3443—Unique and Stylish Dress. Embroid- 
ered serge, broadcloth, Geena, duvetyn, an 
many of the other late materials are good for this 
model. Pattern is cut in sizes 16, 18, and 20 years. 
An 18 year size will require 4% yards of 44 inch 
material. The width of the skirt at the lower edge 
with plaits extended is about 17 yards. Price 12 











— 


cents. 
3448—Apron Model. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes; P nit 
small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra ! TITUITIT ILL Le {Wu 
| i= 


large, 44-46 inches bust measure. To make the 
design for a medium size will require 414 yards of 
36-inch material. 


STORING HONEY FOR USE 

Many people will put in a supply of 
honey for the first time this year for family 
use during the winter, either from their 
first production as beginners in beekeeping 
or from the apiary of some friend or neigh- 
bor. And many people are going to make 
a mistake in storing that honey unless 
they take the precaution to ask the bee- 
keeper or experienced friends as to what 
they should do with it. 

Honey, unless it is strained and sealed 
in tight jars, should not be stored in a 
cellar, basement, or cave. In fact, any 
damp place is injurious to comb honey and 
will ruin your supply. The best place to 
keep comb honey is in a dry and fairly 
warm place. If the air is at all damp in the 
place where the honey is stored, it will be 
ust as dangerous to the keeping qualities, 
or its warmth will not save it. 

No better place, as a rule, could be found 
for the comb honey than on a shelf in a 
cupboard or built-in cabinet right in the 
kitchen. The kitchen is generally the ° ° 
driest spot Y we +— and a pe —Aa ee flexible metal hose carries 
more suited to the honey, is usually main- 
aiaed ee “ f e exhaust out of doors 

Heat will not injure comb honey. In the 





hive it is right out in the sun in the hot- : . , - : ; 
test summer weather. In fact, heat tends Rey * ity Pi the YA ca sr the 
to harden comb honey and that is most WEOSS CSS Caey OM SS SAVERS S wae 
desirable in keeping it. However, it is modern electric washer and more. Hand- 
not necessary to have honey in a hot place les heaviest or finest things. Cleanses 
and it is best to have it in a closed place thoroughly and quickly. Easily operated 
rather than on an open shelf, as steam from b Use | f ts 
cooking and washing dishes may make it y any woman. Ses Only & lew Cents 
too damp unless protected.—C. C. S. worth of fuel per wash day. See the local 
ee dealer for a demonstration or write us. 
WINTER CANNING 
Butchering days are here. Now is the 
time to prepare a stock of canned meats The Maytag Company, Dept. 103, Newton, lowa 
= oe po ye fr * oe Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, 
SS SS 5S eee US Caeaes ten ee Belt and Hand Power Washers 
or when the meal must be prepare 
quickly. Careful housekepers would no pen yo yy ey Sndienapelin, End. peenenpaiin, ep 
: — , Bien. , Ore., Winnipeg, itoba, ° 
sooner hiek of Sing to cneply thee Maytag Company of England, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London. 


families with a stock of carefully canned 
meats than they would to neglect their 
fruit canning. 

Directions for successful home canning 
of meats may be obtained from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. A letter of 
request will bring in response their latest 


bulletins on the subject. Multa -Victor Washer 


THE EFFICIENT HOME NURSE With Built-In Gasoline Engine 


Continued from page 108 
under leaving the sides hanging freely, and 


fold the top sheet back over it neatly. For Homes With Electricity 

After shaking the -— place them at | The Maytag bag = Epes ayer gives quick —— service. 1 Merely hitch it 
> 4 . 7 7 up to any electric light socket and turn the switch. as all metal electric wringer 

the head of the bed. You are now ready wT adjustable to three positions—wrings forward and backward. 





to lay the patient on the newly made bed. 

Editor’s Note: Next month the author will 
take up the subjects of making the bed with the 
patient in it, and the daily bath. 
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Happy New Year! This is the season 
of the year when people are making up 
income tax reports, balancing last year’s 
accounts, ete., to see how business stands. 
It might not 'be a bad idea to balance 
ourselves. Are we an asset or a liability? 

If there is to be anything really “new” 
in this year, we will have to put it there 
ourselves. Of itself, January Ist is no 
different from December 31st, but new 
endeavor and helpfulness and effort will 
make it a “Happy New Year.” 

In moving into a new house, a good 
many things are left behind; as not worth 
moving. Let’s leave the rubbish behind 
in moving into the new year, too; all the 
resentment and any memories that will 
tend to cause unhappiness, and carry only 
the things that will make the new year 
happier and better. 

Strung dish-towels can be made from 
Just rip open and hem the 





old flour sacks. 
raw edges. 

Don’t try to force your bread dough 
to raise. It will surely spoil it. Just let it 
take it’s own time and unless the yeast 
has been scalded it will come up all right. 

When making cream tomato soup, add 
a pinch of soda to the tomatoes before 
pouring in the scalded milk. This will 
prevent curdling. 

After you strain the cranberries, when 
making jelly, add a little more sugar to 
the skins and fill a pie with them. You 
will like it. 

If you use a rope clothesline and it is 
soiled, instead of putting it in the tub in 
a heap, to get full of troublesome kinks, 
wind it around the lower part of the wash- 
board. Set this in tub or boiler, scrub 
with a brush, rinse and set out to dry. 
When dry it is easily wound into a ball 
for putting up again. 

To prevent baked apples looking 
wrinkled when cool, boil them till they 

re full enough to crack, then put them 

in the oven and bake them. They will 
remain round and smooth and be more 
tender and juicy. 

One’s “week-day” living is the best 
proof of her spiritual life. 

If the tin tip pulls off a good shoe- 
lace, take a needleful of black thread and 
sew thru and thru the end of the lace, 
wrapping thread around lace after each 
stitch and sewing it an inch from the top. 

Man cannot live by bread alone—but 








he cannot live without bread, good bread. 

To prevent plates, pie dishes or any 
crockery used in the kitchen from crac k- 
ing, put them, when new, in a pan of cold 
water and set over the fire till the water 
boils. Do not remove until the water has 
cooled off. 

If you have a piece of zinc large enough, 
dry your center pieces, drawn work, etc., 
Spread them on it while wringing 
wet, smoothing out perfectly, and set in 
the sun to dry. They will be as smooth 
and round as when new. If more gloss 
is wanted, use a hot iron afterwards. 

The season of holiday and evening 


on it. 





parties is on. If pretty electric light bulbs 
are wanted, dip them (tied to a string) 
in white shellac that has been thinned with 
wood alcohol. Add coloring first, if 
colored, instead of “‘frosted”’ are wanted. 
Will dry in half an hour. Remove by 
soaking in wood alcohol and rubbing 
lightly. 

Meet the New Year half way. It comes 
with hands full of opportunities, and gifts 
to be had for the taking. 





Each year should definitely help the 
next. The happiness and helpfulness and | 
unselfishness of last year are the founda- | 
tion for a big, wholesome, Happy New | 
Year.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger 


Jan., 1921 
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[The worlds best guide book 
to the enjoyment of music 














music? 


at eight years of age? 


in alphabetical order, cross 





Do you know a Ricling ballads have been set to 
Did you know that Chopin was pronounced a genius 


Information on all these subjects is to be found within 
the 510 pages of the Victor Record catalog. It presents 


Victor Records which comprise the greatest library of 
music in all the world. But besides that it abounds 
with interesting information which adds greatly to your 
enjoyment of all music. It is 
a book every music-lover will 
want, and there is a copy for 
you at your Victor dealer’s. 
Or write to us and we will 
gladly mail a copy to you. 



































Are you familiar with 
the story of the opera of 
Rigoletto? Of Faust? Of 
Pagliacci? 

Do you know the na- 
tional airs of Denmark 


and China? 


indexed, the thousands of 





Victor Talking Machine Co., camden, N. J. 























AGENTS $6 a Day) 


Should be easily made selling 
our Concentrated Non-Alco- 
holic Food Flavo 

Perfumes and Toilet para- 
tions. er 100 kinds, put up 
in cotiageinto tubes, Ten 
times the strength of bottle 
extracts. Every home in city 
or country is a possible ous- : 
tomer. Entirely new. Quick =a ; 
sellers. Good repeaters, 
Not sold in stores. io 
competition. M0 per 
cent. profit to agenta, 
Little or no capital 
requi Elegant 
amigo ® rwork- 
rs. Start now while 
ite new. Write today— 
4 post card will do— 
for full particulars 

















ANCTIAN PRODRCTS £3835 Nae tema 
your COFFEE wists. tors 


from JEVNE’S and SAVE 10c per pound 






Enioy deticious fresh frozen fish @hipped di- 


rect to ycu. Order from this ad ani save 
money. Cut cost of living—cheaper and 
better, than meat. 
Per tb. 
Sotnce nA .-13e Lh of ar, .7¢ 
Halibu ..17¢ 2. 15e 
Floundera, Sole. 12¢ Pickerel 10 1-2¢ 
Sabie fish ‘14e Steak Cod...... 12 1-2c 
Shipped a] 100 85 and 50 Ib. boxes, 
er Direct Now! 


PEE nevi Fisheries 








We Pay Parcel Post. We sell High Grade Coffee and Tea 
Send for our Money -Saving List, or better still 
Send $1.55 for 5 ibs. JEVNE’S ECONOMY COFFEE 

or $1.65 for 5 ibs. JEVNE’S EXCELLO COFFEE 
or $1.80 for 5 ibs. JEVNE’S SPECIAL COFFEE 
or $1.90 tor 5 ths. JEVNE’S PERFECTION COFFEE 
| JEVNE COFFEE CO. (Est. 1881) Coffee Specialists 





Dept. S. Duluth, Minn. 
: 


————E———_—————————————— 
TYPEWRITERS ‘siystriat: Easy payments. wrive 
Bertha Ss. Fay ne. Shawnee, Kansas 
Patronize our advertisers and you save money 
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JANUARY MUSIC OFFERINGS 
Beginning with this month’s maga- 
zine, our music coupon will expire in 
four months instead of six months. Kacn 
month we will list the numbers expiring 
in order that you may have another 
chance to send in for the music. 

Following is the list of the August music 
coupon which expires January 31st. Send 
in your order with this month’s coupon. 

Vocal: Sweet Little Mary Ann, 30 
cents; Hiawatha’s Melody of Love, 30 
cents; Sweet Hawaiian Moonlight, 30 
cents; Freckles, 15 cents; Dear Heart, 
10 cents; Girl of My Dreams, 10 cents. 

Instrumental: Phyllis, 30 cents; Chapel 
Thoughts, 15 cents; Humoreske, 15 cents; 
On the Meadow, 10 cents. 

Vocal 

Whispering, by Schonberger. (e-f). This 
very tuneful, sentimental song is an instant 
hit wherever it is played orsung. Now 
everyone is “Whispering.” It has a 
wonderful appealing melody that you just 
can’t keep from humming. 

Save All Your Pennies, Your Nickels 
and Your Dimes, and Your Dollars Will 
Save Themselves, by Goeffrey O’Hare. 
(e-e). This is the National Thrift Song and 
was written by the composer of K-K- 
Katy. National Thrift week will be this 
month, so order this song early and be 
prepared. 

Just Like a Gipsy, by Nora Bayes. 
(e-e). This very popular song has a haunt- 
ing gipsy melody that you want to hear 
over again. It is a song of which you do 
not tire. 

Sweet Lullaby Come Back to Me, by 
Ruddy, (d-d). A very melodious waltz 
song with a harmonized refrain. 

Sunny, Florida by Schmidt. (c-e). <A 
song that makes you long for the land of 
sunshine and flowers, if vou live in a cold 
climate. By the composer of “Carolina 
Sunshine.” 

I'll Be With You When the Clouds Roll 
By, by Kuhn. (ee). A bright snappy 
song, accompaniment carries the melody. 

Instrumental 

Star Dance Folio, 21 B. This popular 
Star Folio is published each year and con- 
tains forty-two different popular songs 
(music only) arranged for dancing fox 
trots, one-steps, waltzes and also for 
marching. It contains such well-known 
ee as Isle of Golden Dreams, La 

‘eeda, Tell Me, Hiawatha’s Melody of 
Love, Just Like a Gipsy, The Hen and 
the Cow and many more as_ popular. 
Just the thing for the person who likes 
popular music, but who does not sing. 

Song of Love, by Tellier, Grade 3. An 
unusually melodious number with a 
plaintive little theme. 

Sounds From the Ringing Rocks, by 
Walter, Grade 4. A very showy brilliant 
piano number. 

Violin and Piano 

Golden Wedding, by Gabriel-Marie. A 

very attractive pleasmg violin solo. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming. 
JANUARY MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires April 30, 1921.) 


Vocal 
Whispering 30 cents. 
Save All © ar Pennies, ete., 30 cents. 


Just Like a Gipsy, 30 cents. 

Sweet Lullaby, Come Back to Me, 15 cents. 

Sunny Florida, 15 cents. 

I'll Be With You When the Clouds Roll By, 
10 cents. 

Instrumental 

Star Dance Folio, 21B, 75 cents. 

Song of Love, 25 cents. 

Sounds From the Ringing Rocks, 10 cents 

Violin and Piano 

Golden Wedding, 15 cents. 

Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 
pay for, Write name and address plainly. 


Name. ee COCO SEOHS OSs: Seeeeeseseseseco”® 


3). ae eee Box 





Address 
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Beautiful— Durable 
Sanitary 
ee Easy to Clean ©24 





AK FLOORING takes a finer, more lus- 
trous finish, lasts longer, and is more 
easily cleaned and polished than any other 
flooring. 
It spares the housewife the drudgery of 
caring for dusty, unsanitary, unwieldy car- 
pets. On this account it is more desirable 


on the farm than in the city, as on the farm 


there is more dirt to be tracked into the 
house. 


More economical in the end 
than carpets 


Tradesmen often quote Oak Flooring by the thousand 
feet, which gives many people a mista a a oe 
it i pensive. But if you give r 
yet te your rooms, you will be surprised at the 
moderate cost. 

Oak flooring is still in use in many old houses after 
a hundred years. Once it is laid there can be no 
question of replacing it. 

Send for free books 


They contain interesting facts you should know be- 
fore building or remodeling. One tells how a special 

de of %%-inch flooring is milled for laying over old 
Soot, and just how to lay it. No experience is re- 
quired. 

Many farmers have taken advantage of the slack 
winter months to make their homes brighter, cleaner, 
healthier and more livable by laying this grade them- 
selves. 


OAK FLOORING W224" 


1034 Ashland Block, Chicago, Illinois 
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Takes the place of lath and plaster for walls, ceilings and partitions 
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Lcan tell the “Triple-Sized” 
rallboard by this name 
“Cornell” on the edge 


Because I've constructed walls, ceilings and 
partitions with about every brand of wall- 
board on the market —and checked the re- 
sults three or four years later—I've now 
adopted the rule of picking out Cornell Wood 
Board for every job. I find that Cornell doesn’t 
warp or buckle because it is “Triple-Sized.” 


Every man and woman I'vé worked for 
admires Cornell's handsome “Oatmeal” finish. 


My painter friends say that Cornell's “Mill- 
Primed” surface takes a perfect spread of paint 
or calcimine without priming. So they always 
figure to paint a Cornell job for less. Leading 
lumber dealers everywhere supply Cornell 
Wood Board. 


Send for Sam 


ir aS 


ple > Kiet Yo. Ty 


of Comell Ing "TLOTS 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices, Chicago 
Water Power, Mills and Timber Lands in Wisconsin 
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Cornell comes in neat dustproof packages 
of 10 panels each; 8 lengths from 6 to 16 
ft.; ewo widths — “Cornell 32”’ for small 
rooms, ‘Cornell 43°’ for large ~1oms. 
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JANUARY ACROSTIC 
The steel or iron plating used 
on ships. 
The comparative degree of nice. 
A sign or symbol of good faith. 
An article of men’s clothing. 
Musical settings for ms. 
An old city of Massachusetts. 
To take unlawfully. 
..x.. The prevailing fashion in clothes. 
Each of the words described contains 
five letters. The central letters will 
spell the name of one of our late presi- 
dents who was born in January. 


HIDDEN WILD ANIMALS 

In each of the following sentences will 
be found the name of one wild animal with 
letters in proper order: 
We gave the babe a red rose. 
Well, I only want one day off. 
I lost a pearl handled knife. 
We saw an Arab bitterly weeping. 
She made errors in her composition. 
The sailors swam on Keystone reef. 
You can smell a rose a long time. 
This is the job I so nearly lost. 
I surely am in kind hands. 


BEHEADINGS 

Take off the first letter of each word 
described and leave a second word with 
the last meaning. 

1. Take from a transparent substance 
= leave the Scotch word for a young 
girl. 

2. Take from an adjective meaning the 
luster of silk and leave a misfortune. 

3. Take from a verb meaning to pro- 
duce a noise and leave a night bird. 

4. Take from a word meaning to gain 
knowledge and leave a verb meaning to 
acquire by labor. 

5. Take from one who is in command 
and leave a common fall garden flower. 

6. Take from a domestic animal with 
peculiar eating propensities and leave a 
common grain crop. 

7, Takefroma nature of the landscape 
and leave an unwelcome state of the body. 

8. Take from a word meaning attrac- 
tiveness or charm and leave the act of 
running. 

9. Take from the fruit of a grass and 
leave condensed vapor. 

10. Take from the blending of black 
and white and leave a tiny thread of light. 
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CHASE THE ANIMALS 

Here is a game for those winter days 
when everyone stands shivering in the hall 
or on the sunny side of the schoolhouse 
at recess time: 

Mark off two pens some distance apart 
by tramping down the snow in large rings. 
One player is chosen for the “chaser.’’ 
He stands a little distance away from one 
of the pens. All the other players stand 
within this pen, each one of hen being 
named for an animal. There should be 
several animals of each kind, but the 
“chaser” must not know what animals are 
in the pen. 

As soon as the animals are safely penned 
and ready to start, the “chaser” calls the 
name of any animal he chooses. This is a 
signal for al] the players of that name to try 
to gain the other pen without being caught. 
For instance, when the “chaser” calls 
“Rabbits!” he will not know whether there 
are any rabbits in the pen or whether half 
a dozen will start for the other pen. 

* A player caught by tagging on the back 
before reaching the other pen changes 
places with the “chaser.” ; 
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NOTICE TO READERS—This page is what 
its title signifies—for home amusement. The 
puzzles are not published for the sake of com- 
petition, but merely that our readersmay enjoy 
working them out. Please do not write to us 
for the solutions, as they will be published the 
month following the puzzles, nor sendin your 
solutions. 











JANUARY WORD SQUARE 

This word square is composed of four 
words with four letters each. When you 
have guessed the words correctly, they 
will be spelled out, both horizontally and 
vertically. 

**** 1. An inhabitant of the water. 

**** 2. A body of land completely 
surrounded by water. 

**** 3. A mark of disgrace. 

**** 4. One who does a brave deed. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE NO. THREE 
My whole is composed of 24 letters, 
making up one of the most common say- 


ings. 
My 5, 12, 15, 11 is a part of the foot. 
My 3, 10, 16, 19 is a mark of affection. 
My 22, 17, 13 is found in the autumn 
woods. 
My 7, 4, 24 means an affirmative reply. 
My 8, 21, 18 means to succeed or to 
accomplish what one has set out to do. 
My 9, 6, 1 is a kind of meat both raised 
and eaten in this part of the country. 
My 14, 23 is a personal pronoun 
My 2, 20 is an exclamation. 


TO TELL THE NUMBER THOUGHT 
OF 


The following simple arithmetical puz- 
zle will mystify your friends until they 
learn your system. ; 

Tell someone to select a number with- 
out telling what it is and double it. Then 

d 4 and multiply the result by 5; add 
12 to this product and multiply all by 10. 
Subtract 320 from this total. Ask for 
the remainder left from this subtraction, 
from which strike off the two last ciphers 
or figures and announce the first figure of 
this result, which will be the original 
number thought of: 

For example if 2 is the number thought 
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ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES 
A CHRISTMAS PI 
“’Twas the night before Christmas, 
And all thru the house, 
Not a creature was stirring, 
Not even a mouse.” 


DECEMBER ACROSTIC 
. bee; 2. ebb; 3. two; 4. how; 5. 
lax; 6. eye; 7. hat; 8. err; 9. May. The 
word is Bethlehem. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE NO. TWO 

The following words are the ones de- 
scribed in last month’s issue: pace, hill, 
wrens, torn, weed, O, a, moat. When 
put in proper numerical order, according to 
the puzzle, their letters spell the following 
quotation from the Bible, “Peace on 
earth, good will towards men.” 


A CHRISTMAS SLIDE 





Skates watCh 
cAndy doLl 

Nuts noAh’sark 
Top gUn 
bAlls Sled 


WORD SQUARE 


The word square for last month was 
composed of the following four words, 
which you will notice, are spelled both 
horizontally and vertically: 

shad 
hole 
alms 
desk 


AND THEN GETS STUNG 
Young Son: Father, what is an egotist? 
Father: An egotist, son, is a fellow who 

= stuck on his own point of view.— 
artoons Magazine. 


£3 


SOMETHING TO IT, AT THAT 

It was an old Scotch lady, who always 
saw some good in every one. One day a 
neighbor in desperation said, “Well, Mrs. 
Campbell, I do say I believe if I was tellin’ 
ye the devil is black ye’d think o’ some 

0’ him.” 

“An’ I might,” mused gentle Mrs. 
Campbell. ‘We'd have little trouble in 
this world were we all as industrious as 
the devil.” 











of: 
DM ign cso ctntechauces 4 
ss ds 0's de web wane id 8 
Multiplying by 5.............. 40 
PE dans vpncwasecdmeu@ 52 
Multiplying by 10............. 520 
Subtracting 320...... speveeess 200 
Cutting off last two ciphers.... 2 
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Note: 


Draw a line according to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, ete 


Draw straight from dot 


to dot. Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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The great advantage in farming today is 
the use of mechanical power. Along with 
those other gifts of agricultural science—soil 
chemistry, seed selection, and crop rotation 
—it is the source of greater production, at 
lower cost, and with infinitely less drudgery. 


One of the striking changes which power 
has brought about is in the nature of its user's 
problems. The farmer today, operating a 
variety of machines, faces problems more 
like those of the modern factory manager 
than like those his father fronted. He has to 
guard against waste of power, know how to 
utilize all of it, and know how to produce and 
transmit it at the least expense in money, 
energy and time. 


Belting is so vital a factor in all of these that 
the question of what belt deserves from every 
progressive farmerthe same careful consider- 
ation that industrial managers give it. To 
every such farmer, it must appear logical 
that the most powerful, efficient and econom- 
ical belt for him is that which is accurately 
specified to the everyday duty he expects 
of it. 


That is the exact basis on which Goodyear 
Klingtite Belts are built for farm power serv- 
ice. Back of their special construction, back 
of their very designing, in fact, is a body of 


GOODS YEAR 





Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Power Farming—and Goodyear Belts 


close study and actual experience with all 
the approved farm power machines, operat- 
ing under a wide range of farming conditions. 


The Goodyear Klingtite Belt is a farm belt. 


It needs no breaking in. It requires no belt 
dressing. It is proof against cold and damp. 
It will not shrink. It holds the pulleys, de- 
livering full power. It has a loose, free-swing- 
ing action that favors the engine bearings. It 
isunstitched, and will not separateatthe plies. 
It runs trouble free. It outlives other belts. 


Remarkably good evidence that it has dem- 


onstrated these qualities may be found in 
the fact that sales in lineal feet of Goodyear 
Klingtite Belting during the period from 
November |, 1919, to September 1, 1920, 
were 270% greater than for the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. For these 
ten months the percentage of adjustments 
necessary on Klingtite hasbeen only 00.021% 
—a record of 99.979% satisfaction. 


By this sort of service the Goodyear Kling- 


tite Belt, like Goodyear Cord Tires for motor 
trucks, protects our good name and earns the 
universal demand it enjoys. Other informa- 
tion about Goodyear Belts, and a copy of the 
Goodyear Farm Encyclopedia, will be senton 
letter request to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


KRLUNGTEITE BELTS 
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CURRENT 


CARTOONS 




















Williams in the Indianapolis News. 
THE NEW NURSE ON DUTY 

















From the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
THE TROUBLE IS THAT MANY OF THESE GET ONLY 
“HALF-WAY’"’ OVER! 


ta 4 You STAY 
ZB - RIGHT HERE 
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Brown in the Chicago Daily News 
ANOTHER STAY-ON-THE-FARM MOVEMENT 
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Knott in the Dallas News 
GOING DOWN? 




















From Des Moines Register and Leader 


IF WE’RE LOOKING FOR TROUBLE WE ARE 
GOING ABOUT IT IN THE RIGHT WAY 
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Get Our Latest Wholesale Prices 


Before Buying Building Material! 


Order Right From This Ad! 


Standard 5 to 2 Red Cedar 
shingles, regular price through 
Middie West averages $8. Butts of 
5 Shingles measure full 2 inches. 


Jap-a-Top 
Slate Surfaced 


Roofing 
yf 


Jap-a-Top Slate Surfaced Roofing 
(green or red); 85 Ibs. to roll. Com- 
plete with nails and cement. Highest 
grade, fire-resisting; guaranteed 15 
years. Other grades as low as $1.35 
per roll 








Our catalog goes into effect January 1, 1921. 
It shows Building Material Values unheard of 
since pre-war days. Write for it today, and learn 
the big savings you can make by buying direct 
the Gordon-Van Tine way. We sell to you direct 
from our four big mills, located at Davenport, 
Iowa; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Chehalis, Wash., and 
St. Louis, Mo., and hence set our own prices, 
and assure you the very lowest reductions. Be 
sure you are not buying from stocks purchased 
at the high peak of several months ago. 


Note These Values 


Just a few of the 5000 bargains in our Building 
Material Catalog are pictured here. Compare 
prices we quote with any concern anywhere. 
Then you will realize that you make big savings 
on anything you buy from Gordon-Van Tine— 
savings that usually run as high as 30% to 50%. 


Get Ready for Spring Building Now 


With lowered prices and the whole country underbuilt, 
the first warm days will see a tremendous of building 
material orders. By reading over our catalog NOW, you 
can select at leisure what you need, order it in plenty of 
time, and have it when you are ready. Fill out the coupon, 
mail it today—state whether are interested in our other 
books, and they will be mailed without charge. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


7264 Gordon Street Davenport, lowa 
Lumber at Wholesale oe a eae a ee 
Save $100 to $300 ona car Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Highest quality — ey Pine 
joists, studding, etc., F.O.B. 65 
St. Louis... Per 100 feet, $465 


F. O. B. 28 
Per 100 feet, $428 


Price approximately the same delivered 
to Dakota and Minnesota points, shipped ‘ 


No. 2 Boards. 


St. Louis 


from our Pacific Coast mill. 


and new 1921 Revised Price List. 








I 


7264 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa 
Please send me your Building Material Catalog 


 Brerything You Need for 








X 
Building or Repairs 


We carry immense stocks 
of building material of all 
kinds. Prompt shipment— 
safe arrival guaranteed. By 
doing such a tremendous 
volume, and operating on 
but one smalt profit, we can 


quote you amazingly low 
— ere are a few | the 
gains you _can get from 
Gordon-Van Tine. 
Lumber Stairs 
Shingles Colon 
Lath Buffets 
Flooring Cabinets 
Windows Fi 
Sash Bathroom and 
Doors Plumbing 
Roofing Supplies 
Mouldings Building 
Wall Board Hardware 
Storm Doors Paints and 
and Windows _ Varnish 
Screens Glass 
Garages Hot Bed Sash 











Porch Columns Tinners’ Sup- 


plies, Etc. 





If you are planning a New Home, 


Barn or Farm Building, ask for our 
Book, ““Gordon-Van Tine Homes” 
—200 Home Plans Free; or our 
“Book of Farm Buildings,”” 654 
kinds and sizes. 


=e 2 RE ee 


State here what you 


are going to build 


Address 
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2-Year Golden Delicious Bear 
in 23 States—Greatest Record in History 


E have proofs that STARK’S GOLDEN DELICIOUS trees 
W bore fruit on 2-year-old trees in 23 different states. Not Stark’s Golden 


in a few isolated instances. But in Va., N. J., Calif., ici 
ark., Dist. of Columbia, La., Wis., Ore., Penn., Tenn., Tex., Delicious 


la., N. Y., Md., Conn., Mass., Mich., Mo., N. Mex., 
V. C., Wash., Ohio, W. Va., and other states that con- Actual 
tinue to be add d to the list. Size 


Not little eropsof little ipples, but good crops of good- 
size apples. Read the excerpts printed below from 
let te * received from ore ‘hardis sts who harvested 
Star ’s Golden Delicious app! es this past season 
from trees pl anted two years ago. This magnificent, 
lat eping, highest-quality yellow apple will bring top 
prices on all the markets, along with the famous Stark Deli- 

. Kingof all Reds apples Thisis particularly true because 

fact that, on test, the Stark's Golden Delicious apple 


om 4 MonthsLonger 
Than Grimes Golden 


frou catalog and we will prove this to your com- 
plet etaction 
But—listen to these excerpts fri m letters from people who 
picked crops of apples from Stark’s Golden Delicious trees 
planted in the Spring of 1918: 
4. Russell Paul, Belvidere, N. J., writes—“My Stark’s 
Golden Delicious bore 12 apples at 15 months—over 100 
t 27 months!” 
4. W. Brayton, Ex-President Il. Hort. Society, Mt. Morris, 







I writes—“My 2-year-old Stark's Golden Delicious is 
bearing 7 apples this 7 " 

Hi. D. Didier, Roanoke, Va., re ports—“My 2-year-old Stark 
Delicious bore 14 at season.’ 

CA Griffith, Tatum, Texas, writes—“‘My Stark's Golden De- 


1s 2-year-old tree has 10 : apples, despite severe freeze April 
ist that killed all my peaches.’ 





Golden Delicious ¢ 
This Tree Av- 
eraged Very 
Large. Bo 
First Crop 
18 Months 
After Top 
Grafting. 















S. Zangwirth, Oshkosh, Wis., Delicious we got from you in 
says his 2-year-old Stark’s Gol ld- Spring, 1918.” 

en Delicious tree bore 18 large You should make it a point t 
apples this past season. Can plant heavily of Stark’s Gol 



























“Golden 


st — much cold as W ealthy en Delicious this year—if you Delicious 
and Fameuse (Snow)” he writes. want to get the highest prices —the Heaviest 
g P. Holliste Ts Prof. Pomolgy, for your future fruit. Beaver 
Conn. Agri. Coll., Storrs, Conn. Home orchardists are planting ” 
writes—°There were 9 apples _ it because of the supreme deli- - of All 

l ¥ apples cious quality of the apple and 4 


his vear on one Stark’s Golden the amazing fact that it bears so young. 


Official Scientific Investigator Says:— 


] ders of the apple world— —‘‘Golden Delicious beats anything I 
State Horticulturists and big  eversaw. It ——a very much 
Orchardists—journeyedlong dis- like a peach tree produces its fruit, 


tances to investigate Stark’s from lateral buds on last year’s wood’, 

Golden Delicious trees. Write for catalog and get full reports é 
\s a result of this investigation, from all over America on this 

J Wendell Paddock, Ohio’s remarkable tree and its fruit. F 


| State Horticulturist, says Send for it today. 


a Tree Catalog FRE 


ill about Stark’s Golden Delicious, Stark Deli- 


ind all our famous Apples, Peaches, P ears, 
( he rries, Berries, Shrubs and Ornaments al Trees. 
| your address on the ¢ oupon—or a postcard, 


Stark Seed Catalog FREE > 


Scleet Seed catalog—a de luxe edition—all in Colors 





\ 


rym yy re pei We ZG 
n—or send post cs ard. Address Box 126. Tey , Sf as 3 ud 2S 
A ~O a wn 
7 aw 2 & s 2° 
‘ARK BRO’S NURSERIES, r A 8 & 
X r > a , — @ 
LOUISIANA, MO., Since 1816 \ ¥ Ss Se + f 
Largest in World—Oldest in America Fa oS SP eo ot 
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Mr. Edison’s Wonderful | 
New Phonograph | 


Shipped on Trial 


Swe only $1.00. Fill out the coupon below and send it to us at once. | 





We will then ship you either one of these New Edison Diamond 

Amberolas, as illustrated, with the new Diamond Stylus reproducer 
and 12 brand new Amberol Indestructible records. These records are 
included with the outfit. 


Only see Down 





= = If you wish to keep Mr. Edison’s superb newinstrument after trial, pay the bal- 

ance in small monthly payments. Think of it—a$1 payment and a few dollars 
OK r) A a month to own an outfit of this superb class. To have at home the wonder- 
bmas chon | ful lifelike music produced only by Mr. Edison’s Diamond Stylus reproducer 





and the wonderful! Blue Amberol records. The finest and best that money 


. es = 
Description can buy at much less than the price of imitations of the Genuine New Edison. 
Outfit No. 48 iN iment. Finished in 0 d F Thi Ann t 
beautiful oak—elegantly polished. Price includes r er rom 1S ouncemen 


12 Blue Amberol Indestructible Four - Minute 


Records. (See terms in coupon below.) | 
Of course we do not want to ship an outfit to a person who cannot afford 





Outfit No. 68 This New Model iectramens to at least pay on easy payments (and when you get a trial it must be 
handsome record cabinet complete — two pieces understood that you can afford to keep it). Yet no one is under any obli- 
Se entire phencgrege a coe Ee “ee meet gations to keep the outfit if it is not satisfactory. If it is not just what 
A A mt ee peg FD gee RF opm you want for your home, return it at our expense; you, not we, must judge 
ished. Capacity 96 records. Price for phono- what the Edison Phonograph means to you, and we accept your decision 
_— “ ee Some ete — ee cheerfully, and without question. But send the coupon today — now. 

perc’ lndestructine Sour-Minute Records. Determine now you will bring this joy and cheerfulness to your home. 


(See terms in coupon.) 
No obligation to bay in sending this coupon; this is just an application for trial 





19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 2511 Chicago, IIl. 


Dear Mr. Babson—As per your offer, I should like to hear Mr. Edison’s wonderful new style phonograph in my home on trial. As per your offer I am enclosing $1.00 and 
this coupon. Send me the outfit which I have checked below. If I decide to keep the outfit, I will have the privilege of the rock-bottom — direct from you on your 
special terms. I agree merely to take the outfit promptly from the depot, pay the smali freight or express charges, and if I do not find it thoroughly satisfactory I reserve 
the right to return the outfit at once at your expense and you will refund my money. Otherwise, I will make the first monthly payment not less than one month after 
receiving the outfit, and make monthly payments thereafter of (check the square below to the left of the outfit you wish to have us ship). The outfit is to remain your 
rep. rty _— the last payment has been made. (This offer is not open to anyone under 2] years of age. If you are under 21, ask your father, mother or guardian to fil! in 
ana sign for you 

cr $5.00 for 9 months, $2.20 the 10th month, plus 7.00 for 9 months, 84.20 the 10th month, plos 

a Outfit No. 48 6% interest amounting to $1.50, total $49.70. CO) Outfit No. 68 6% interest amounting to $2.00, total $70.20 

(Write or print your name and address very plainly) 


POP TROND eo occ cccicoccnicccsccesoccscocessces RbGvaes OF BR. FD. Weis svc cccccccccccecccccocccccescessececs Pest OFR68.... oc cccccccccccccccccesccccoes 

State Shipping Point jaeeeseseseesuea ao dsse cS EDs cccncovecseecesccccsses Express. Occupation .........cceeeeseeees 

Age Married orsingle................ce0s: .... If steadily employed please state ...........ccccecececccccceeeeeeeecsecucesneseeseneees 
How long a resident in neighborhood and vicinity.............ccccecceeccccceccscceecccccccccecccccescvecessceess If there is any possibility of changing 

your address during the year, what will be your next address...... PITT TTT T TTT TTT TTT TTT MPTTTTTITITITT TTT TTT TTT coccccececcooccccceccecccocece eecccee 





